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FLEXLITE—Lighter Boots 


in neutral dead grass color, for experts who 
| demand sporting boots of extreme lightness. 
Roll up into small space for easy carrying. 
| Stow ’em away in your hunting coat pockets 
or in your creel! Write for catalog. 










HodgmanBrand WADERS 


Each pair proved absolutely water- 
proof by being filled with water 
and hung up for twelve continuous 
hours without a leak! Reinforced. 
You can’t get better waders any- 
where in the world! Three weights: 









*‘Service”’ 48 ounces; “‘Service Boot- 
foot”? 6 Ibs.; ‘“‘Zephyrweight’”’ 32 
ounces (lightest wader made in 
America). Catalog free. 
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Send me y° 
(] Rod and R 


Showing handy adjust- ? i 
Showinghandyedjt- If you've ever teft an old fashioned boot 


sticking in the mud, while you put your 
unprotected foot down in ice cold water 
and oozy mud in order to rescue the mired 
boot, you know just exactly one of six big 
reasons why Rod and Reel boots are 
worn in preference to all others by thou- 
sands cf sportsmen. 


These Six Big Reasons Are: 


[1] Outside back strap, easy to get at, keeps the boot- 
leg always in place. Prevents deep mud ‘“‘bootjack- 
ing’’ your boot off! Stops heel frictionin muddy going! 


[2] The sole is cleated, for sure footing on 
rocks, slippery grass, etc. It is heavy enough 
to protect tender feet, but light enough not 
to weigh down and tire them. 


[3] The uppers are light in weight — more 
comfortable on your thighs — yet strong 
enough to stand plenty of wear and tear. 





[4] Two snaps on top band prevent flopping and 
dragging on ground when boots are rolled down. 





[5] Footshape last for solid comfort, pre- 
vents riding up and down at heel and 
eliminates the surest cause of blisters. 


[6] The ribbed vamp prevents ) 
instep creases, wrinkles, and skin 
chafing. Prevents cuts and absorbs blows, 
and stands up under hard usage. 

Send for FREE Catalog! 


Showing our complete line of sportsmen’s specialties, in- 
cluding boots, pacs, rain shirts, ponchos, air beds and air 
pillows, air rafts and many other Converse products for 
your comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 


BIG “‘C”’ LINE Sporting Goods 
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EW LURES 


oy “PFLUE GER” 


Pronounced “‘FLEW-GER’’ 


Will Add to Your Fishing Pleasures During 1930 


Pflueger PIPPIN Wobbler 


Pat. Pending 
Size 3 inches, six finishes 


Price 90c each 


Hooks are detachable, and Weed Guard 
has Buckle Loops for attaching Pork 
Rind, Bucktail or Squirrel Tail if de- 
sired. Weighted to travel under water. 


Pflueger RAZEM Minnow 


Pat. Pending 
In three sizes, 2, 214, 3 in.—three 
popular finishes 
Prices 50c to 75c each 


The attachment at head of the bait is so 
constructed that hook will ride point up. 


Pflueger WW HOOPEE hate 


Pat. Pending 
One size, six patterns 


Price 90c each 


Has special device for holding Pork 
Rind. Hook rides point up, practically 
weedless. Has snappy wiggle. 


Especially designed for bass, mus- 
kallunge, lake trout, pike, pickerel, 
etc. Backed by the experience of 
Three Generations in the building 
of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Ask the leading sporting goods 
dealer in your town for Pflueger 
Tackle. Pflueger makes reels and 
baits for every kind of fresh or 
salt water fishing. 


KLIPEC 


Pflueger T. N. T. Minnow 
Pat. Nos. 1418326—468361 
All Metal Body, size 314 in. 
Six finishes 


Price $1.00 each 


Floats, Dives, Wiggles and Wobbles. 


Pflueger PAKRON Minnow 


Pat. Pending 
Size 314 in. Three popular finishes 


Price $1.00 each 


An under water bait designed particu- 
larly for salt water. The solid metal 
head gives sufficient weight to carry 
this minnow to the proper depth. 


Pflueger KLIPEC Weedless Hook 


Pat. Nos. 1573553—1617318—1730383 
One size—5/0. Tin plated 


Price 15¢ each 


Rides easily over weeds without becoming 
snagged, yet offers no resistance to the strike. 


PFLUEGER 


RONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE Zé 
Leaders Since 1864 ” oe a Co 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, 30* : 


Dept. FS-3 Akran, O. 
&. A, PFLUEGER, Pres. 
Dept. FS3 AKRON, OHIO oo 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of ot 
Fishing Tackle in the U.S. wer 


Pflueger SNAPIE Spinner 
Pat. Nos. 1573553—1617318—1730383 
One size and three patterns 


Price 75c each 


The hook rides with point up and is 
equipped with ‘a practical weed guard. 
The spiral spinner is. so constructed as 
to impart a decided kick to the bait. 
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— to Shoot 
— to Handle 


HEN we announced Peters RUSTLESS 

Cartridges a few years ago, it appeared 
that the ultimate had been reached in ammu- 
nition. Now, with Peters Gildkote, a further 
improvement has been made. 

These wonderful cartridges are clean to shoot 
and clean to handle. No more greasy hands and 
greasy pockets, no more dirt adhering to the 
bullets and getting into the barrel or action of 
the gun or pistol. No more need to fear the 
effects of different temperatures on the grease 
lubrication—there is no grease. 


Gildkote is a lubricating metal developed in 
the Peters Laboratories. It makes the cart- 
ridges much cleaner to handle and completely 
protects the barrel against metal fouling. I¢ 
gives much greater accuracy because of its clean- 
liness. 

Gildkote, with Rustless Priming Mixture, 
absolutely eliminates any necessity for clean- 
ing the barrel. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. C-40 
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MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS. 
This pair of lions were together several days, and during that period we photographed them 
many times. The male was the most magnificent brute I have ever seen alive, and I have always 
considered this my greatest lion picture. 





he 
be 








Into the African Blue 


Part Four — Lions! 





(Continued From Last Month) 












Roosevelt also wrote: ‘“The hunter 





ARL AKELEY once said to By MARTIN JOHNSON 






me, Author of “Safari” and “Lion.” should never go near a lion until it is 
“The lion is a sportsman ad.” 
P : Epitor’s Notg—All photographs dead. ; | 
and a gentleman. He attends to his seproduced in this story are by I agree. In spite of that Osa and | 
own business and will leave you alone = Martin Johnson, and are copys | Went near a great many live ones to get 






righted by the American Museum our photographs. In most cases they 
The popular idea of the lion is that of Natural History. were well-fed enough or magnanimous 
he is a cruel, treacherous, bloodthirsty enough to leave us alone. Or perhaps | 
beast of prey—a roaring, ruthless enemy of all other just mildly surprised at our impudence. Sometimes we 
animal life. got into trouble and then Osa’s rifle was our only salva- 
We didn’t share this prejudice. In our earlier years in _ tion. 
Africa, we’d seen enough of lions to feel somewhat as In our third year in Africa, we went into Tanganyika. 
Akeley did. ‘This in spite of the fact that the lion is the This is the great lion country. Nightly we heard them 
most dangerous game animal one can face, that he is a roaring about our camp—often we had fleeting glimpses 


as long as you leave him alone.” 
















3 man-eater on occasion, that he is responsible more than of their tawny bodies in grassy dongas. 

‘f any other factor for the horror and mystery of the Dark One day we were out with the cameras. We had seen 
Y Continent. many game tracks, but there 
Zi A lion is dangerous. So is Was a curious absence of actual 
. an aeroplane, a taxicab, or animal life. I could hear our 
Kk many other things of our com- natives muttering “Simba,” 
H plex civilization if you get in their word for lion. 

he their way. Roosevelt said, Then we saw a fine fellow 






in the grass ahead of us—a 


‘Usually a lion, when it does 
huge, tawny shape, crouching 


charge, charges with the ut- 





most determination.” He does. 
A lion fights like a fiend. 
He'll keep on coming with his 
body full of leat or steel. . 
Cnly a hit in a vital spot will 
stop him. A lot of men have 
fought the same way. A lion 
kills to eat and except for food, 
rarely kills, fights or inter- 
feres with other living crea- 
tures, unless he is disturbed by 
man and feels he is being at- 
tacked. Then he kills in anger 
—never in fear. I don’t hesi- 
tate to say that an unwounded, 
full-grown male lion enraged 
to the point of attack is un- 
doubtedly the most dangerous 





















animal is his equal. 





THE CHARGE. 


animal in the world. For 7 tried to make am enlargement of a lion charge from 
speed, : boldness, vitality and a movie film, but the negative was rather thick. This 
demoniacal cruelty, no other picture was taken just before Osa.gave him a 


brain shot. 
165 


on the desert, his tail switch- 
ing a warning. He was angry. 
We had intruded on him and 
he was ready to fight. 

I already had out the cam- 
era. As I started to crank, 
Simba advanced. His tail was 
lashing violently and he 
growled with anger. He crept 
up a few yards, then crouched 
for a moment. He seemed to 
be working up his anger. He 
repeated this move six times 
while I busily cranked my 
camera. At three hundred feet 
he suddenly sprang up and 
charged. It was a terrifying 
sight but magnificent. I tried 
not to think and kept the cam- 
era going. My natives were 
almost at the point of panic 
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when Osa fired. The great cat seemed to hang in midair 
for a brief second, then fell and rolled to within thirteen 
feet of the camera. 

Soon after we went into the northwest corner of Tan- 
ganyika, which is probably the greatest lion country in 
the world. 

We fell in with forty naked Lumbwa warriors in war 
paint also out for lions. They were hunting with only 
spears and shields as their ancestors had hunted the king 
of beasts thousands of years ago. Each man had his long 
spear: and shield of buffalo hide. It was purely a defen- 
sive warfare—a sortie against lions that had been killing 
their cattle. This is the principal reason the native hunts 
lions—to protect himself. 

It was amazing to see them with their fragile weapons, 
working themselves up to a pitch of excitement and deter- 
mination where they could advance into their enemy’s 
haunts. 


URING the time we stayed with these natives, we 

saw six killings. Occasionally some of the blacks 

were pretty badly mauled, but they always got their lion. 

First they ranged out in a line of advance scouts. When 

a lion was sighted, the scouts retreated until the others 

joined them, then the whole line advanced in a rough 
semi-circle. 

The lion usually be- 
haved as did the big 
fellow who charged 
Osa and me, lashing 
himself into a fury and 
finally charging. This 
was the dramatic mo- 
ment—the great beast 
rushing forward, the 
naked black men 
crouched with shining 
spears trembling with 
the terrific suspense. 
These blacks were 
magnificent, crouching 
there with their slender 
spears. Only desperate 
necessity could have 
kept them tacre. The 
lion springs. The for- 
ward spears flash from 
a score of hands and 
the blacks crouch low, 
their hide shields tak- 
ing the tearing claws. 
The second line rises 
full height and another 
score of spears are 
buried in the plunging 
beast. 

A shrieking melee, 
dying lion and glisten- 
ing black men mixed 
up in a milling mass. 
Then the long drawn 
cry of triumph from 
the warriors. 

The native naturally 
hates and dreads the 
lion. And with reason; 
for he has suffered 
from the beast for cen- 
turies—not only the 
loss of his cattle but 
often his own kind. 


rs eating. 
There is a case told 
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“KER-CHOO!” 


We put some red pepper in this fellow’s kongoni dinner, and though 
he coughed and sneezed until the earth trembled, he kept right on 


Osa and I were so weak from laughter that we could hardly 
walk back to camp. 


March, 1930 


where a lion entered a native village. The cattle were 
too well guarded for him. The huts were. barricaded 
with logs and there were fires burning through the village. 
The enraged and hungry beast sprang to the roof of one 
of the huts, tore an opening and dropped inside. ‘There 
were only four women huddling in the darkness. In a 
moment, the lion had crushed the life out of all four, 
Then at his ease, he devoured two of them. 


As dawn broke the natives surrounded the hut. Scrap- 
ing holes in the mud wall they could see the beast. 
Through these holes they thrust their spears, chanting 


“Roar once again, O Simba.” 


The Chief’s son gave the fatal thrust. A huge fire was 
built and when the flames soared high, the carcass of the 
lion was thrown into the red hot coals. 


The native never eats the lion’s flesh nor does he use 
its skin. His warfare with Simba is purely defensive. 
Lions kill more game in Africa in a single night than all 
the safaris kill in a month and the blacks have to keep 
up the battle to survive themselves. Nature is cruel in 
the jungle. 

Of course we’d seen lions many times on our African 
trips, but we’d always wondered if there was really a lion 
country—a country that was literally infested with them. 

Naturally I knew 
that one of the Roman 
emperors had imported 
6000 lions into Italy 
to eat Christians, that 
Pompeii staged a battle 
between 600 lions and 
twenty elephants—that 
Caesar used four or 
five hundred lions in 
some celebration—that 
Octavius Augustus had 
two or three hundred 
of the beasts in his pri- 
vate menagerie. But 
that was all long ago 
and it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that in a modern 
world there could 
really be enough of the 
beasts to overrun a 
country. 

What I wanted to 
do was to find a lot 
of lions—lions that had 
been so undisturbed by 
people that it might be 
possible to photograph 
them in their daily life. 

Carl Akeley had told 
me many times that the 
unmolested lion in his 
native state was fero- 
cious only when killing 
for food. My own en- 
counters had made me 
skeptical. 

Soon after going into 
Tanganyika, we com- 
bined our party with 
Akeley’s. We camped 
on the edge of a great 
plain that sloped up- 
ward to the mountains. 
Carl said it was real 
lion country. A few 
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AFTER A NEAR TRAGEDY. 


The big brute that charged Osa and nearly got her. She is smiling now, but it was the closest 
call she has ever had. 


CARL AKELEY AND OTHER FRIENDS. 


Probably one of the last, if not the last, picture ever taken of our good and loyal friend, Carl 
Akeley. Left to right: Mr. Leigh (painter), Mrs. Carl Akeley, a Samburu woman, Osa, 
and Carl Akeley. 
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VICTORY! 


Lumbwa warriors after a lion spearing. Since the days of Moses, these African blacks have 
hunted their arch-enemy with these primitive weapons, " 


IN TANGANYIKA. 
Two lions and a lioness. The lions are quite mature, but they have small manes. 
Very few wild lions have_the full manes we see on those in zoos. 
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THE LIONS CARL AKELEY DISCOVERED. 


Osa made this picture, while I was working with the movie camera. There were fifteen lions 
in this group, and for two days we had the time of our lives. 


“KEEP OFF, OR ’'LL START SOMETHING!” 


A big lion with his harem. He continually watched us to see if we made any effort to steal his 
feast, and gave vent to rumbled warnings when we drew closer. 
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In repose, the lion often looks quite peaceful; but we learned 
to be careful at all times. 


A WILLING SUBJECT. 


She was a wise old grandmother lioness, and she watched us 
curiously as we photographed her. 


days later Carl came into camp late in the evening. He 
had been away all day on a scouting party of his own, 

“T’ve found them,” he said. 

We started out just at daybreak. Of course we car- 
ried guns but planned to do no shooting unless necessary. 

A little before noon we met the first lion. He slipped 
through the grass into a small donga on our right. A 
moment later we saw the second. He was coming toward 
us but passed a little to our right, seeming not to notice 
us. Then without warning, we came on eleven full- 
grown lions. It was my first sight of so many at once. 

They were squatting or lying around like a lot of barn- 
yard cats after a hearty breakfast. Two of them sat on 
a huge ant hill, sunning themselves—one yawned in the 
shade of a tree. They all glanced up as we approached 
but paid little attention to us. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. We started taking 
pictures. In my excitement, I spoke aloud. Instantly 
the lions all faced us. Some rose to their feet—tails 
lashed—a growl or two warned us to beware. Then they 
settled down and disregarded us. After a while they be- 
gan to go to sleep, rolling over on their backs—paws in 
the air. I could hear some of them snore. 

It seemed unbelievable. I had, up to that time, seen 
lions only in action—fighting, snarling—ready to charge. 
We moved closer. Several of the beasts opened their 
eyes and blinked lazily at us. Finally all were asleep. 

We were talking in whispers when another lion slipped 
out of the donga. Slyly he moved over to one of the 
sleepers and snapped at a waving paw. The old fellow 
sprang to his feet with a roar of surprise, saw it was 
one of his fellows, yawned and settled down again. The 
newcomer wandered in and out among the others, waking 
them with a tap or a bite. They acted like sleepy kittens, 
irritated but not angry. After awhile the intruder lay 
down beside a young lioness and began mauling her. She 
tried to sleep but he kept on plaguing her. Finally she 
sat up and they chewed and boxed each other like a pair 
of kittens. 


HAT a contrast it was to what I had seen of Simba 

and the terrible tales I had heard. This particular 
valley had probably never been shot over. Game was 
plentiful so that the lions had no trouble getting plenty 
of food. 

The next morning Carl was too ill to go, so Osa and 
I started for the lion valley. About nine o’clock we came 
on fourteen of the beasts. We got the cameras ready 
and sent the porters back. 

The lions were not so passive as on the preceding day. 
We moved in close enough for pictures. The lions kept 
moving about too. One stood on his hind feet, sharpen- 
ing his claws on the trunk of a mimosa tree—several 
were licking their fur as a cat does—one worked busily 
over a toe in which he seemed to have a thorn. I thought 
of emulating Androcles but was afraid to try. Two 
young males stood up and wrestled like a couple of husky 
youths—roaring and swaying in a terrifying way. An- 
other picked up a stone in his fore paws and tossed it 
into the air as a puppy throws a ball. 

It was thrilling to watch these terrors of the jungle 
frolicking as harmlessly as domestic cats. For an hour 
we enjoyed. the show and photographed. 

Suddenly Osa nudged me and motioned behind us. 
Three more lions had come up and were standing only 
a few feet away, watching us as interestedly as we had 
been watching their friends. Our retreat was cut off. 

As we turned to look at them, they lay down and 
were joined by several of the others who circled around 
us. In three minutes Daniel in the lions’ den had nothing 
on us—we were completely surrounded by lions. There 
was nothing to do but pretend to enjoy it and go on 
taking pictures. 
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After a time, the animals began drifting off to a near- 
by donga. It was nearly noon and the sun was getting 
hot. In a few moments we were alone. 

The porters were almost reverent in their attitude 
when we joined them. They had seen us surrounded 
by lions and couldn’t figure out how we’d come out with- 
out being attacked. 


FTER lunch Osa shot a zebra and we had the 
boys drag it to the point of our morning encounter. 

‘Then we set up the cameras and waited. Late in the 
afternoon an old lioness came along, sniffed at the zebra, 
lay down beside it and went to sleep. Soon a young male 
came up. The old lady wakened, lashed her tail, growled 
and the young fellow disappeared. 

Just as we were getting ready to go back to camp, 
another big lioness came along. She sighted us at about 
a hundred yards and came bounding toward us. We 
could have shot her but didn’t want to spoil what had 
been a day of wonderful and friendly adventure so we 
retreated. After following us a bit, she evidently de- 
cided that we were really going and went back to the 
others who had paid little attention to us. 

For several days we visited this place, getting quantities 
of film. Never were we attacked. As Carl Akeley had 
said, “Play the game with the lions and they’ll play the 
game with you. Get all the pictures and data you can; 
then tell the world about it. I want the world to know 
how unfair it is for sportsmen to slaughter large numbers 
of lions simply to get a big bag.” 

Nevertheless, I don’t want anybody who goes into 
Simba’s country to forget that the lion is a dangerous, fF mt: ’ "lt Ae 
savage animal. So long as his stomach is full and he 
isn’t annoyed, he may let man and other animals alone A STUDIO SETTING. 
and even behave in a really friendly manner but when 
he wants to eat or when he is irritated, no animal equals 
him in boldness and clear-cut competence and ferocity of 
attack. He never loses his head—he doesn’t have to goad 
himself into a fury—he simply goes at the job of killing; 
with cold-blooded ruthlessness. 

In an old book of the late 17th century, I found the 
paragraph: 

“The Lyon tho’ he excel in fierceness and cruelty 
all the rest of the wild beasts, yet he shews a certain 
kind of magnanimous respect of man. For he never 
injures, unless he be ready to famish so that he do 
not betray his own fear.” 


The late afternoon sun struck full in his face, and the effect 
was as beautiful as a studio setting. 


I think the only animals that are free from the attack 
of a hungry lion are the full-grown elephant, rhino and 
hippo. It isn’t that the lion is afraid of them but their 
great size and tough hide make them too difficult to 
attack. In general the lion prefers zebra or wildebeeste 
to any other flesh and it was a long time before I was 
able to authenticate any story of a real man-eating lion. 


NE of the most terrible cases happened at Kimaa, 
a little station about 250 miles from Mombosa. 
The lion had apparently become fond of human flesh. 
He had carried off several men and kept the station in 
a state of siege. It was while the lion was on the roof 
of the building trying to tear off the corrugated metal 
sheets with his claws that the classic telegram was sent: 
“Lion fighting with station. Send urgent succour.” 
One of the engine drivers made an effort to get th: 
beast. He spent the night in an empty water tank, 
hoping to get a shot through a loophole. The lion came 
all right, but with a bound, landed on top of the tank 
and reached in through the man hole. Fortunately for 
the poor devil inside, the hole was too small for Simba 
to get through and the tank deep enough for him to keep IN REED VALLEY. 
out of reach of the tearing claws. But he put in a fright- This old fellow was well-fed and lazy. He paid very little 
ful night. In the morning the lion went off. attention to us while we were photographing him. 
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BEFORE THE LION HUNT. 


Lumbwa warriors going through their marching ceremony before starting over the veldt 
in search of lions. 


Finally the Superintendent of Police, a Mr. Ryall, 
went up to Kimaa in his private car to try to get rid 
of the pest. The lion had been seen the night before 
his arrival so he decided to stay in the car on a siding 
near the station, in the hope of getting the beast during 
the night. 

During the evening Ryall and his two companions 
looked about, hoping for a shot at the brute, but the lion 
didn’t put in an appearance. 


FTER dinner, the three men sat in the car in the 

dark till midnight. Still no sign of the enemy. 
They decided to take turns on watch. Ryall took the 
first watch while one of the others lay down on the 
floor and one in an upper berth. At one end of the 
compartment was a sliding door leading to the servants 
quarters. At the other end was a window at which Ryall 
watched. 

The man in the berth was wakened by a scream. Just 
below him, so close he could touch its back, was an enor- 
mous lion. It was standing on the man on the floor who 
was too nearly smothered to cry out. There was no 
sound from Ryall at the far end of the car. 

The man in the berth had no gun—why, I don’t know 
—but he hadn’t. Keeping his nerve, he leaped suddenly, 
took a step on the lion’s back and reached the door to 
the native quarters before the beast could turn around. 
The frightened blacks tried to hold the door closed, but 
the white man managed to force his way through. At 
that instant there was a crash of glass and a thud out- 
side. The lion had jumped through the window, carry- 
ing Ryall with him. The man on the floor on whom he 
had been standing was unhurt but nearly dead from 
fright. 

The next morning they found what was left of Ryall 
in the brush a few hundred yards from the station. He 


- usual custom of biting through the skull. 


had probably died instantly for the lion had followed the 


Lions almost 
always bite the head or throat. 

Most of the gruesome tales of lion attacks have come 
to me first hand from men who worked on the construc- 
tion of the British East African Railway. They seem 
to contradict Carl Akeley’s belief and much of our own 
experience but serve to show the uncertainty of the jungle 
and the need of constant preparedness in dealing with the 
big cats. 

Some of the tragedies of Africa could have been avoid- 
ed by reasonable care. Some, principally those in which 
natives were killed by lions, couldn’t be helped without 
changing the ways of the natives. Some were due to 
overconfidence on the part of hunters or a lack of respect 
for the lion. 

As I said before, this trip into Tanganyika was our 
first experience in living with lions. We'd seen, tracked 
and shot them before—we’d photographed them and writ- 
ten about them and been charged several times. But 
it was always a case of scattered lions. This time there 
were lions all day, every day, all night, every night—lion 
fights, lion charges, lions playing like kittens, lions in every 
conceivable mood. A world of lions. Before we got 
through we had photographed over four hundred lions. 


E became so familiar with them that we too were 

inclined to lose our caution and respect and it was 
only the fact that every once in awhile we had a narrow 
escape that kept us decently alert. 

Osa had one of the first serious moments. It still 
gives me cold chills to remember it. We had driven, that 
morning, some fifteen miles without sighting a lion. Then 
Osa spotted four out in the open but they trotted away 
to the nearest cover. A little farther on we met a big 
male lion and two lionesses, one of them about to be- 
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VISITORS. 


Dr. Audley Stewart at the wheel, Mr. George Eastman at his side. 


Mr. Eastman secured 


some beautiful photographs during his safari. 


come a mother. The male and the other lioness left her 
flat, going at top speed for a donga a mile away. The 
expectant lioness lay down in the nearest grass. We 
circled around her and followed the male. 

I had thought him a coward for deserting the help- 
less female but it was part of his strategy. Bukari reached 
over and called to me: 

“The young man returns.’ 

There he was, loping along on our quarter as though to 
head us off, I got out the camera, Osa took the wheel and 
Bukari held the gun ready. The lion slowed down. His 
tail waved, he snarled and began to “behave.” He looked 
ready for a charge. Osa stopped the car and I cranked 
the camera. The lion was in a towering rage. Just 
the situation for good pictures. 

Suddenly he ran a bit nearer us—stopped—growled and 
made another short charge. He seemed to be daring us 
to attack him. After awhile he walked away about two 
hundred yards and lay down watching us. We drove 
up within fifty yards. Again the lion showed great rage. 

Suddenly Bukari warned us: 

“More lions, Bwana—on the other side—two of them.” 

About three hundred yards away were a lioness and a 
magnificent dark-maned old lion. We backed away from 
the young fellow before us. He gave a last growl and 
rejoined the expectant lioness. 


, 


HE new comers didn’t stop so we started the car and 

followed them at a distance of one hundred feet. They 
glanced back but continued. Soon the lioness entered 
a donga but the old fellow skirted the low ridge parallel 
to the donga. At an open space in the ravine, he trotted 
down and out into the open. He was a magnificent 
brute and we decided his skin should be one of the two 
or three we planned to take home. He seemed to be 
trying to get away from us. We followed in the car. 


At the edge of another donga he stopped and growled. 


Osa hopped out with her rifle. The lion was about 
a hundred yards away. I shouldn’t have let her go for 
a charging lion can cover that distance in a few seconds 
and this old boy certainly looked dangerous. 


S Osa moved toward him, however, he turned and 
trotted away. Occasionally he glanced back at her. 
She followed, gaining rapidly on him. I was alarmed. | 
grabbed my rifle and sprang out and after Osa, calling 
to her to wait. The lion was apparently running away. 

Suddenly without warning he whirled and charged. 
I think he must have been about thirty yards from her 
when she fired but it all came so unexpectedly there was 
no time to really aim. The lion kept on coming. I 
wasn’t conscious of aiming. I’m not an unerring shot 
and it was all happening in seconds—but I fired. The 
lion fell in a heap so close to Osa that she could touch 
him with her rifle. By luck I’d hit him squarely in the 
brain. 

In a second Osa turned on me angrily: 

“Why did you do that, Martin. I wanted to shoot 
him. He was my lion. In another second I’d have shot 
again.” 

I was too weak to defend myself. 

“You did shoot him,” I said. 

But while the boys were skinning him, she complained 
bitterly of my lack of self control and when we got back 
to camp she had the bullet cut out to prove it was my 
.405 and not her Springfield that finished him off.’ She 
was inconsolable. 

“He’d have been my second lion,” she wailed, “and 
I’d have promised then never to have shot another.” 

Of course I might have said I was getting partially 
even with her for the many times she’d shot just in time 

(Continued on page 226) 





Nothing else gives the same thrill as the rise of your first trout in spring. 


Early-Season Trou 


Variety Is the Spice of Life... and of a Trout Stream 


OSSIBLY nothing else gives quite 
Pe: same thrill as the rise of your 
first trout in spring, whether in 
some hemlock-darkened hole below a fall, or in sunny 


midstream where you expect it least. Take a recent 
experience to illustrate the latter. Somehow or other 
I found myself wading in a certain familiar river. A 
journey thither had been suggested by the merest chance. 
On a chilly day I had been wandering along an avenue, 
desperately clutching my hat against the rascally wind, 
when the tail of my eye was taken by a show-window in 
a sporting goods emporium. The corner had been con- 
verted into a sylvan pool, rock-rimmed, pebble-floored, 
and alive with bubbling water. In this basin a dozen 
goodly trout poised under the banks, softly waving their 
square tails, and inhaling the pure element through coral 
gills. It was as if the God Pan, lost on Fourth Avenue, 
had flung himself down at this busy corner and trans- 
formed it into a thing of beauty ere he fled the city. 
The sole hint of commercialism, a creel and rod lying 
in a thicket, were not sufficient to break the spell. Staring 
through the glass, I found myself only one of several 
dozen passers-by whom this rural magnet had drawn from 
the throngs. Street urchins, white-haired veterans, wor- 
ried business men—all wore rapt and dreamy expressions. 
Fish-minded people, apparently chained to the town, we 
felt a strong sense of brotherhood as we dawdled there, 
while vagrant thoughts transported us over the hills and 
far away. 

That is what set me down in this racing water, where 
I glanced round with complacency like that of a canvas- 
back duck in a bed of wild celery, and certainly with no 
more thought for the morrow. It was cobweb time, 
and the spiders had been busy at the loom, weaving into 
their silk the shimmer of the stars. The herald king- 
fisher sprang his rattle sleepily, as he flitted from willow 
to willow before me. Up in the heights the mist held a 
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luminous tapestry before the sun. But 
here in the glen his rays were already 
searching out the depths, and shaking 
over the shallows. Despite the recent succession of 
gloomy days, it seemed that this one, at least, would be 
all blue and gold. 

Variety is the attraction of that valley. First expands 
a glassy lake in which the stream is lost for a space. ‘To- 
ward the upper end a grizzled old fellow was casting 
the dry fly, and I paused to marvel at the superb dis- 
tances which he reached, apparently with little effort. 
Above him, in the gorge, roared a rapid with just enough 
room under the evergreens to ply the wet fly, if one were 
careful. Rainbows and natives lurk in this stretch, while 
farther on, broaden expanses where brown trout lie in 
wait, and falls thunder, near which a few great speckled 
brook trout may still be hooked. In fact this district 
offers half a dozen different kinds of fishing within three 
miles, 


LTHOUGH fairly full, the river was not unduly 
high, so that it proved possible to start angling at 
a spot sometimes too deep for wading. Just where the 
current divides round a boulder fifteen feet from shore, 
I sent a March Brown into the curl, thence letting it slip 
downstream about thirty feet. I drew it towards the 
land and up to the rock again, but without result. Fish 
are frequently hooked within a foot of that barrier, but 
it was not until the third try that I had a rise. It 
came far down the rip at the instant when I had com- 
menced to guide the lure upstream behind th: granite. 
This initial trout put up a lively fight for a few mo- 
ments, but drowned quickly against the terrific current, 
surprising me by coming to net in about half the time 
I had imagined necessary to tire him. He proved a glo- 
rious rainbow, about a pound and a quarter in weight. 
Another hit in that same curl of the sluice, but perfunc- 
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torily, rather than with any zest of hunger. And so I 
strolled to a vast pool, set off at the head and at the 
foot by sounding rifles too deep to stem in that state of 
the channel. Although I have termed it a “pool,” it is 
merely a swift reach of deep water, with a cluster of 
reefs toward the upper end, which trip the river and 
create a hundred eddies. 

As I approached this famous place the golden belly of 
a brown trout rolled to the surface about midstream. A 
moment later another “boiled” in the slack behind a stone, 
while a third fish, apparently much larger, made a splash 
down near the lower rapid. The breeze blew hard from 
the farther brink, so that it was difficult to cast against 
it. But I could not ford there, on account of the depth 
and power of the black tide. The best procedure seemed 
to be to search the verge as eagerly as.a prowling otter. 
What I hoped to do, of course, was to venture into the 
big run far enough to reach those feeding swimmers by 
casting downstream into water below the ledge where 
most of the rises showed. 

To my delight I presently discovered a sort of hog- 
back, extending diagonally down from the upper chute, 
and reaching nearly to the very deepest spot. Wading 
an inch at a time, I nowhere 
sank above my hips. Not only 
that, but I was fortunate enough 
to find a wedge of granite in the 
center which arched nearly to the 
surface, deflecting the vigor of 
the torrent so effectually that | 
could stand there in safety. But 
one step beyond this friendly 
shelter would have plunged me 
in up to my neck. 

Meanwhile trout continued to 
rise in several places exposed to 
the full glare of the sun. Two 
other fishermen tried to get to 
them. They seemed puzzled at 
my immunity from the violence 
of the stream, but lacking knowl- 
edge of the shoal, soon gave it 
up to plod farther a-field, leaving 
me in sole possession of a strate- 
gic stand. Every now and then 
a brownish miller, blown from 
shore, floated past my boots, but 
there had been no great hatch, 
and many of the rises occurred 
where there were no insects. I 
actually saw a trout strike at a 
twig which whirled down the 
sluice, but whether he was merely 
gambolling, or aimed at a stone- 
fly ferrying on the stick, it would 
be impossible to say. In like 
manner I have known brook 
trout to nip a split-shot instead 
of the worm, while I was fishing 
with bait. 

My first effort was to match 
the ephemeridea which drifted 
within my ken, and thus please 
the trout with the offering. But 
although I tried every dun or 
gray lure in my book, for a 
quarter of an hour I cast in vain. 

The most propitious place ap- 
peared to be below the ledge al- 
ready mentioned, because right 
there the river was so checked by 
the formation of the bottom, that 
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for some ten feet the eddy would actually carry a fly 
upstream. A Black Gnat whirling in a vortex below 
one of those half submerged reefs, looked positively fascin- 
ating, but it brought absolutely no results. Despite 
appearance, the fish must be feeding farther upstream. 


CCORDINGLY I tied on a Montreal and flicked 

it far away into much slacker water near the out- 
let riffle. Instantly came a splash, and I struck a good one 
with two thirds of my line out. As I worked him closer, 
I found myself fast to a fish about the same length as 
the first, but considerably stockier. Presently he flashed 
in a sunny reach within a few feet, and a scoop of the net, 
made him mine—a prize well worth the having. “Brown- 
ies” vary according to the prevailing tints of their mother 
element, but those in the Delectable River have golden 
keels and flanks as splendid as that trout which Izaak 
Walton caught on the evening when he and his scholar 
delighted in the milk-maid’s song beside the humming 
English brook. In my creel he made a pleasing contrast 
with the earlier catch, being all freckled sunlight, where- 
as the girdle of the other suggested a band of tiny rain- 
bows swimming in moonlight. 

Oddly enough, it appeared im- 
possible to attract another trout 
with the gaudy Montreal, nor 
with any fly reasonably dull in 
hue. Such few trout as I man- 
aged to secure took lures rather 
unlike the hatch which floated 
past. And not only that, but I 
hooked them in the sunniest, least 
propitious stretch in the whole 
water. This was true of a second 
brownie, taken on a white miller, 
which I tried merely in order to 
exhaust possibilities. 

While the sun rose higher, the 
fish continued to rise at intervals, 
but so far as I could make out, 
they were merely exercising. 
Only one really huge fellow did 
anything rash. I had permitted 
the miller, now soiled to a duskier 
tint, to drift almost to the dis- 
tant rapid, when he hit the 
lure, and immediately afterward, 
leaped a foot into the air. It 
was a really magnificent rainbow, 
but so far away that if he had 
made one or two rushes straight 
away, he might readily have run 
out the line and so broken loose. 
But instead, he dashed across 
current,“ and then upstream, 
while I reeled rapidly to take up 
the slack. Twice more while I 
was holding coils of silk in my 
left hand, he jumped, each time 
shaking himself from stem to 
stern. But still the tiny hook re- 
mained imbedded in his lip, and 
if I had possessed proper patience, 
he should have been mine. The 
iridescence of this huge rainbow 
so thrilled me that I seized'the 
net too soon, and in doing so 
must have let slip an inch or two 
of line. It was not much, but 
enough to spell defeat, for the big 
fish spit out the fly in a flash, and 

(Continued on page 204) 





I try the little twenty-gauge on a fast bird. 


Quail in the Mojave Desert 


Quick Snap Shooting Is Necessary on these Feathered Bullets of the Waste 


UAIL in the heart of the great 

Mojave Desert. Running springs 

of cool water. Bighorn sheep 
in the apparently barren granite range which rises twenty 
miles to the north from the well-known and much- 
traveled Sante Fe Trail. 

The causual tourist who drives west from Needles, 
California, over this route remembers only the weary 
miles without habitation, the heat and dust, the endless 
succession of barren ranges, which confine the long val- 
leys through which he travels. The paradoxical condi- 
tions above mentioned are beyond his ken, yet they ex- 
ist. Could that weary Visitor only return in autumn he 
would find that same inferno cool and interesting, the 
heat haze gone, the distant mountains inviting explora- 
tions. He might’ even revel in snowbanks within a few 
miles of that same highway. 

December being quail season in California, is also the 
best month to visit the desert. Then the startling clear 
atmosphere reveals most wonderful vistas of calico colored 
ranges, wide valleys, and huge red cinder cones. Also, 
one at first shoots at eighty-yard birds until he learns to 
discount his abnormal vision. This we did, in the cool 
evening after our 300-mile drive from the coast, before 
we killed enough fat desert quail for our supper. 

We cooked that supper on a tumble-down stove in a 
deserted house of adobe, and ate our quail, stew-fried 
until brown and tender, while we listened to the howling 
of the cold night wind. Happily one can nearly always 
find a deserted shack, when making these desert excur- 
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sions, and even the novelty of having a 
private town is often possible. 

One time I slept in the general store 
in a deserted Ryolite, after passing up the railroad station, 
hotel, jail, and large concrete schoolhouse. 

We were out shortly after dawn the next morning, and 
the five of us started hunting across a long valley, which 
opened from a narrow canyon of the Providence Range. 
The air was cold, but the rising sun soon warmed it to 
a comfortable temperature and started the quail on the 
way to their valley feeding grounds from their roosts in 
the pinon trees up on the mountain. We could hear 
the birds talking, and then I heard George’s old twelve 
gauge boom up the hill. ; 

About fifty birds swept down over our heads. They 
were pitching downward at great speed, and we missed 
ingloriously. I missed another shot, and Ed wasted one. 
Mac., with his little twenty gauge, made a nice kill. City 
life certainly does not contribute anything to keep a 
gunner’s coordination up to the point needed in this kind 
of shooting. We were too slow, and often shot behind 
our birds. 


HESE quail scattered in the rocks and light brush 

along the edge of the valley, and we worked over 
the ground, flushing a few. Mac. made several nice 
shots, and I killed a couple. Then another covey sailed 
down the hill and scattered in the level flat, covered 
with low greasewood, just below us. This seemed an 
ideal place to flush single and double birds, and we ap- 
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proached it hopefully. We 
caught glimpses of running 
birds, flushed an occasional 
wild one, and did not fire a 
shot. 

The birds were slipping 
back up the hill, of course, 
as they will always do if any 
kind of opportunity offers, so 
we sadly held a consultation 
and changed tactics. Another 
nice covey came down, and we 
passed several shots to get be- 
hind them, and work them out 
into the flat; then they held 
cover and flushed well. Mac. 
killed three straight, with his 
little repeater, George dropped 
a half dozen in beautiful style, 
and I managed a surprising 
double. Some few wise old 
cocks let us pass them, and aks 
flushed quietly at our backs, 
offering quick snapshots at 
which Mac. excelled. 

This bunch was worked out, and we could hear others 
talking far up the mountain side, so three of us started 
climbing, to drive them down. A thousand feet of al- 
titude, very steep and rocky, did not improve our lament- 
ably poor ‘‘wind” and we shot wildly when the first 
covey flushed. A few downhill birds, pitching at an angle 
of 45 degrees, were veritable bullets; and the majority 
of them, going uphill, were even more difficult marks, so 
quickly did they disappear over the contour of the slope. 

We became very tired, and the sun was warm. We 


could see Ed. and Mac. wandering aimlessly along the 
lower slope far below, waiting for the quail we did not 


send to them. Then we heard a very large covey in a 
deep, rocky wash above us, and determined to get above 
them if our legs held out. This we did, then worked 
slowly down to them, and had the satisfaction of sending 
them, without great alarm, down into the valley; and we 
climbed no more that day. 

We joined the others and worked that flat, with its 
washes and adjoining little foothills, and had splendid 
shooting. Few of the shots were easy, many were long 
ones, and none were so close that a true hold mutilated 
a bird. I missed two incoming overhead shots, and 
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In this country road signs mean something, and in 
summer especially they should he carefully heeded. 
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watched both George and 
Mac. make beautiful kills on 
similar birds. 

We probably saw a thou- 
sand quail that day, perhaps 
double that number, and yet 
there was no easy shooting of 
the sort where your birds flush 
close and fly straight away or 
quartering in the clear, per- 
mitting a deliberate aimed 
shot. Always they flushed to 
the side, behind, or beyond 
brush clumps and large rocks; 
and if they jumped from low 
cover they would get behind 
something with uncanny speed, 
before the gun muzzle was on 
them. I have hunted these 
desert birds in Arizona when 
the bunches contained hun- 
dreds, thousands very often, 
and still the shooting was 
never easy. And I shall al- 
ways believe that the greatest 
shotgun work on game that I have ever heard of was the 
feat of a certain grand old sportsman, Dolph Willard, 
when he killed twenty-three quail out of twenty-hve 
shots, taking the birds as they came, in brush, rocks, and 
ridges. 

About noon we found ourselves at the little cattle ranch 
where we had filled our water keg the night before, and 
we stopped to rest and count our birds. The owner and 
his son were stretching coyote and bobcat hides, and they 
showed us a fine lot of skins already taken since the first 
cold weather. It would be interesting to know how many 
roosting quail, young broods, and nests each of those 
varmints had destroyed. 

These men were making their living from their trap 
line, and buying hay for their starving cattle, as that 
part of the desert had not grown any new grass in thir- 
teen months. They take a lot of punishment, those desert 
dwellers, and do not complain. 

We did not lack many birds of having our limits of 
fifteen each, and we soon found enough scattered birds 
above the ranch to finish the sport for the day. 

When we started back to camp we found that the 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Typical quail country in the Mojave Desert. 





still days of early July, when 
the surface of the ocean was 

literally like glass, reflecting the glare of the sun up into 
our eyes, and the slight hump on the oily surface caused 
by a sleepy surf, was scarcely noticeable. The heat from 
the sand was blistering, and whatever breeze there was 
came from the south- 
west, across a mile or 
more of sand dunes, 
and was therefore cor- 
respondingly hot. 
There was little sign 
of life along the beach, 
except now and again 
a flock of shore birds 
would alight along the 
water's edge, feed for a 
few moments and then 
rise in a body and flick- 
er away in the heat 
haze. Occasionally a 
skimmer gull, with its 
razor-edged red _ bill, 
white breast and jet 
black wings would 
skim along the surface 
of the inlet, with its 
lower bill sometimes 
dipping into the water 
and its sharp beady eye 
alert for the slightest 
ripple indicating the 
presence of some bait 
fish foolish enough to 
feed near the top. Sev- 
eral miles to the north 
of us across the inlet, 
we could see the flag 
flying above Gus Meis- 
selbach’s old camp, in- 
dicating that the cabin 
was occupied, and ; ls 
closer at hand were 
several cabin cruisers 

and catboats fishing the 

inlet for weakfish and : 
croakers. i akg 


|: was one of those hot, wind- 


The day was ideal aie eee 
That first long run. 


for sharks—smooth sea, 
intense heat and bright 
sun. ‘There were five of us on the beach that day all 
properly rigged with long wire leaders, heavy thumb 
stalls and new lines. This July trip after sharks was an 
established custom, and every year found us at New In- 
let, where at some time during our stay we were sure to 
hook into the big sharks. As an antidote for that lazy 
feeling, I would prescribe a two hundred-pound shark at 
the other end of three or four hundred feet of tightly 
stretched line. There is quite a bit of satisfaction in land- 
ing a big fish using regular surf casting tackle. The only 
change we make in our rigs is the use of a seven-foot wire 
leader in place of one of eighteen inches length, and of 


Big Fish of the Surf 


The Jersey Shore Still Attracts Many Surf Casters Each Season 
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course the wearing of knitted woolen 
thumb stalls, or else a leather drag 
attached to the cross bar of the reel. 
We fish on the south side of the old New Inlet, and the 
formation of the beach is in the shape a half moon, with 
one end of the crescent forming the south point of the 
inlet, and the other tip running well up into the bay itself. 
The beach slopes quite 
| sharply into about five 
| feet of water at low 
tide, and the fish natu- 
rally swim close to 
shore, as most of their 
feed is found in the 
backwash of the surf. 
Through experience 
we had learned that the 
sharks seldom made 
their appearance until 
about an hour after the 
change of tide, coming 
up into the bay with 
the young flood tide, 
and true to their habit 
it was some time after 
low water that we saw 
the first shark fin cut- 
ting the surface not far 
from the shore. 
Almost at once Linc, 
who was fishing near- 
est the inlet, whistled, 
and we saw him slowly 
backing up the beach 
reeling in his line at 
the same time. As soon 
as he had taken up the 
slack in his line and 
felt the weight of the 
fish, he struck, and at 
once the shark broached 
clear-of the water, and 
landing again in its 
native element, started 
for the other side of the 
tae inlet. Linc, an old 
ee te Se aes timer at the game, kept 
age "te 225 a steady drag on the 
— line and made old 
Mister Shark work 
hard for every foot of 
it he dragged off the reel. On he went, until it seemed as 
if all the flying line would soon be trailing after him 
through the water, but finally the steady pressure of Linc’s 
thumbs began to tell and the fish lay still and sulked, 
fully four hundred feet from shore. 
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A a brief rest, Linc started to pump nim 1n, and 
slowly regained line, as the shark swam away, paral- 
lel to the beach. A round by round description of the 
fight would be monotonous, but suffice to say that after 
nearly an hour of give and take, Linc worked the fish close 
enough to the beach for us to see it dimly outlined, as it 
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swam back and forth in the ‘shallow water near the 
beach. 
This is a phase of the game where many large fish are 
lost, for when they feel the sand under their bellies, no 
matter how tired they may be, they have always enough 
pep for a last desperate run, and woe to the angler who is 
not watching for just such a move. 


SUDDEN roll, a wild lashing with the tail and the 

fish is away on a short, furious rush,—if its tail hits 
the tightly stretched line, or you snub him too soon, then 
your only evidence of the battle is a badly scorched thumb 
and a missing rig. 

“Get the gaff, Ted, 
and soak it to him 
as soon as he gets 
close enough,” called 
Linc, so I waded out 
knee deep and followed 
the fish along the beach, 
while Linc slowly 
gained line, a few in- 
ches at a time. A wave, 
larger than the rest, 
came sliding in, and fol- 
lowing its backwash I 
got within gaffing dis- 
tance of the shark and 
hooked him under the 
chin or at least where 
the chin should be and 
hauled him to the edge 
of the beach, where he 
made several mighty 
slashes with his tail, and 
then lay still and glared 
at us with his greenish 
eyes, opening and clos- 
ing his mouth with a 
slobbering, chopping 
sound, probably due to 
the water in his throat. 
“Good work, Linc, first 
blood to you. I’m next 
on the program, so here 
goes!’ George cast out 
again into the inlet and 
hoped for results. 

It is common prac- 
tice on the beach, an act 
of courtesy to your fel- 
low angler, to reel in 
your line as soon as the 
other fellow hooks a 
big fish, so that he may 
have every opportunity 
to land his fish, without 
worrying about the other lines becoming entangled with 
his. In a good many years of fishing the surf I have 
only seen two instances where this unspoken rule was 
not followed out, and you can readily imagine that 
we made it a point to show the offender the error of his 
ways. 

We measured the fish, length and girth, and using the 
formula which we have found surprisingly accurate (in 
the case of small fish within several ounces, and with 
large fish within a pound or so) we found it to weigh 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. ‘The formula is as 
follows: Square the girth, multiply by the length and 
divide by 800. As an example, a shark seven feet long and 
+9 inches girth. The girth squared would be 2401, mul- 
tiplied by the length the result would be 201684, and this 
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divided by 800 would give a total of 252 pounds plus. 
These are the actual measurements of a shark I landed a 
few years ago, and on a tested scale the fish weighed a 
little over 249 pounds, giving a variation between formula 
and scales of three pounds. While the weight arrived at 
in this way would not of course be satisfactory for a fish- 
ing contest entry, stil! when you are on the beach and land 
a big fish some miles from a scale, it is a big satisfaction to 
know that you can arrive at a very close estimate of its 
weight by using the above formula. Naturally you will 
not have paper and pencil at hand for your figuring, but 
the damp hard sand is as good as any blackboard. 

We took some pictures of the fish, cut some fresh bait 
and cast out again. In 
the meantime George 
had landed in a nest of 
sting-rays, and soon had 
three of them lying on 
the beach, each weigh- 
ing around twelve or 
fifteen pounds. ‘There 
is a common belief 
that the cut given by 
a sting-ray’s tail will 
cause death, and quite 
likely it would if not 
attended to promptly. 
Their tails, long whip- 
like appendages, have 
sharp spines on the 
back, and a sting or 
barb, and even a slight 
touch will give a very 
nasty, sore cut. The 


big ones which are sel- 


dom landed, are very 
hard to handle on ac- 
count of their extremely 
long tails. We have a 
sting-ray tail nailed to 
the side of the house, 
nearly eight feet in 
length. A big ray on 
its first rush is very 
hard to stop, as it has 
the necessary weight 
and power to keep go- 
ing away in spite of any 
drag you may exert on 
the line, and when it is 
finally stopped will 
clamp down on bottom 
with its wings and the 
al angler is powerless to 
start it toward shore. 
Several men taking 
turns at the rod, can 
eventually land it, but it is not worth the trouble, better 
to take a chance on breaking the line at the leader. These 
rays, both the sting-ray and the cow-nosed ray will reach 
three or four hundred pounds in weight and of course in 
southern waters grow much larger. Certain members of 
the ray family have two humps on their heads and when 
they are swimming flush with the surface present a very 
grotesque, devilish appearance. 


T was now several hours after change of tide and we 
decided that the fishing for the day was about over, 
when I felt my line slacken and reeling it in until I felt 
the fish, I sank the hook in his jaw and then experienced 
a fast and furious three minutes. Away he started and in 
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Skipper... frozen tight, 


Brief Interlude 


on 


An Account of the Shortest Hunt on Record 


CTOBER 4th. The west 
CO bank of the Kennebec, just 

north of Augusta, was a : 
blazing riot of color, all the sturdy second-growth decked 
out in resplendent Fall duds in token of the advances of 
Jack Frost, Prince of Ravagers. 

Tudor glanced around at me, keeping a firm grasp on 
the steering wheel meanwhile. 

“Think we can find a bird in an hour, Ken?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Now, sixty minutes is not a long time in which to dig 
up a game-bird within sight of the city, these days, but 
on the other hand, I have put in fifteen or twenty years 
getting acquainted with the game in the Pine Tree State. 

“You bet! But we'll have only a few minutes in the 
woods. Most of the time will be consumed in driving. 
There are two covers right beside the road... we'll 
be hunting as soon as we step out of the car.” 

“O. K.! That suits us . . . doesn’t it, Skipper?” My 
companion looked back affectionately at the beautiful black 
and white English Setter curled up in the rear seat, his 
plumed tail beating the upholstery. 

We turned off the macadam, eight miles out of town, 
and took a clay road leading toward Webber Pond. Up 
a little rise, where the road was flanked on both sides by 
wire fence . . . and beyond it the alders and birches 
. . « ideal woodcock cover. 

“Park her! This is where we operate,” I said, and 
the car rolled to a swift stop. Tudor looked at the dog, 
aquiver with eager excitement. Skipper had not been 
in the woods this season, and was just frantic with delight 
at the prospect. 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


His master was sympathetic, but 
firm, knowing that if the big setter 
was loosed in this condition he 
would probably tear off like a race-horse. 

“There, there, Skip!’ he said soothingly. “Take it 
easy, old boy! ‘Those birds are going to wait for us, 
so calm down.” 

The eager whining ceased on the instant, and a mo# 
ment later we opened the door and stepped out, shoving 
shells into the light double guns. Skipper came to heel 
obediently and followed us across the road and through 
the fence, then started working the alders. 

He found scent immediately, and pointed on the in- 
stant to let us know there were birds in the near vicinity. 
He broke this first point at a low command, and went 
in cautiously, acting uncertain. 

Twenty yards further on I found the torn body of a 
big cock grouse, surrounded by feathers and other evi- 
dence of the feast of a fox or skunk. 

“Too bad to waste ’em like that!” I called to my com- 
panion, “Some hunter shot this bird yesterday and lost 
it... and last night a fox must have found it.” 

Evidently someone had been to this first cover ahead 
of us, but we worked through it, covering every likely- 
looking clump, the big setter working splendidly. 

Finally we had to admit we were licked, temporarily 
at least, and returned to the car, buzzing across country 
to the foot of Webber Pond and up over the big hill . . . 
Cross Hill, where we again pulled out to one side and 
stopped. 

“Takes two men to work this cover,” I said. “That 
line of old apple trees follows the edge of the woods, and 

(Continued on page 231) 
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Snowshoeing for Jack-Snipe 


The Old Webs Saved the Day on a Snipe Marsh 


NE never knows to what use 
() his seemingly useless sporting 

equipment may finally be put. 
When Jim made me that clumsy pair of snowshoes, with 
the Caribou gut filler “guaranteed not to go limp” no 
matter how wet I got it, they seemed so heavy and cum- 
bersome that, having a light, lean pair already, I simply 
stuck them away in a closet and promptly forgot about 
ee 

Dick ’phoned me, 
and he was all ex- 
cited. “Listen, Bob! 
One of my men 
came in last night 
from an afternoon’s 
shooting, and he lo- 
cated a big flight of 
woodcock, just be- 
fore dark, and killed 
four of ’em with one 
shot! He says the 
marsh where he lo- 
cated ’em is full of 
birds. What are you 
doing this fore- 
noon ?” 

Hastily I pondered 
this startling news. 
“Four woodcock 
with one shot! Dam’ 
if I’d believe that!” 
It just naturally 
wasn’t possible But . . . hold a minute! Dick’s man was 
probably not a close student of birdology, or whatever the 
scientific name for it may be. Suddenly I saw a great light. 

“Sure! I'll go jack-snipe shootin’ with you, Dick! 
Call for me in twenty minutes and everything will be all 
set, lunches put up and everything.” 

“Who said anything about jack-snipe, you dizzy Nut?” 
asked the party at the far end of the line. 

“Have it your way, then, we'll go just the same, and 
I’ll bet you a new hat to a last year’s calendar that jack- 
snipe are what we'll locate when we get out there,” I told 
him confidently, and hung up before he had an oppor- 
tunity to change his mind about going. 

Out of the gun cabinet came the little twenty-gauge, 
into my old shootin’ jacket went two boxes of chilled 
nines, and hastily I dug out my hip rubber boots, for jack- 
snipe invariably mean Mud, lots and lots of it. 

“Four at one shot, the doggone Ground-Swiper! There 
ought to be an Open Season the year ’round on folks that 
pull stunts of that sort,” was my reaction to Dick’s yarn. 
Nobody is going to kill four Jacks with a single shot when 
they are a-wing, except by the sort of accident which 
occurs once in a Hunter’s Moon. 

A steel vacuum bottle filled with hot coffee, a flock of 
doughnuts and some peanut butter sandwiches and two 
large slabs of mince pie went into the capacious lunch 
box, with two heavy slices of cheese on top. 

“Then Dick tooted his horn in my front yard, using the 
code toot that has meant “Let’s go hunting!” to us for the 
past five years or so. That particular message never meets 
with a refusal. 


By ROBERT A. KNAPP 


The “woodcock” which turned out to be jacks. 


Swiftly we rolled out of town and 
headed East over hard roads for ten or 
twelve miles, then South over a dirt 
road for three miles until we came to a sawmill, its yard 
cluttered with slabs of bark and piles of fragrant-covered 
sawdust. 

“This is the place, Bob! He told me to start at the 
mill and work up the banks of the stream until we came 
to a big marsh and 
said to keep an eye 
peeled for Action 
every step o’ the 
way.” Dick was 
struggling with his 
rubber boots as he 
spoke, and a moment 
later we stepped into 
the rich, black muck 
and went plodding 
up the streamside, 
keeping abreast of 
each other and about 
fifty feet apart, all 
set to smoke up the 
first thing that 
jumped. 

Dick was still 
hunting woodcock, 
or, thought he was. 
But he was soon dis- 
illusioned. 

The familiar 
“Scaipe! Scaipe!” of a spiralling Jack came to our ears, 
and we shot together as the first bird tore out of a 
little clump of grass and went down before he fairly had 
time to start. 

“T thought so! Now will you agree that we are not 
hunting woodcock today ?” 

Dick just, grinned, he was watching a little bunch of 
five birds which had spun aloft at the twin reports of the 
twenty-gauges, and marking them carefully where they 
pitched in a little cove ahead of us. 


’ 


” HAT do you care! This looks good to me.’ 

Blowing the smoke from his barrels, my com- 
panion pocketed the plump little bird and we went for- 
ward. 

A moment later he missed a nice chance for a double, 
shooting a foot behind the first bird and pulling past the 
other as it went into a tight spin and dropped right out 
from under his gun. It had made an unfortunate choice 
in selecting an alighting place, and not more than ten 
seconds later it got up again, to meet the chilled shot mid- 
way of its flight and drop in a flurry of black-and-white 
feathers. 

Stepping across a little canal in the marsh, I went in 
over the tops of my rubber boots, getting a thorough 
soaking with both mud and water. Dick duplicated this 
stunt a moment later, and there we stood, glowering at 
each other, boots loaded to the tops and most thoroughly 
uncomfortable, with the entire marsh swarming with the 
finest kind of game-birds. 

" (Continued on page 238) 
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HE water 
was most at- 
tractive, un- 


dulating lazily 
through the large 
patch of wild rice 
that we were skirt- 
ing in the rowboat. 
Eyeing a likely spot 
1 slammed the plug 
and—‘‘kerplunk,” a 
monster bass broke 
for the lure and was 
fast at the very first 
cast. It broke again 
and again in rapid 
succession, then made 
a bee-line for the 
rice stalks and no 
amount of snubbing and thumbing could stop the mad 
rush, 

What a picture! My pardner crouching expectantly 
amidships, the white gulls screaming and circling over- 
head, the misty contours of the distant shores, the leaping 
fish and the radiant sun flooding the picture with early 
morning splendor. The many days of waiting and of 
eager anticipation, the long journey and the few disagree- 
able incidents encountered on our way to the lakes were 
all forgotten. We had lived a moment a hundred times 
and here at last, was its realization. 

The big large-mouth suddenly turned and came straight 
for the boat with Bill yelling, “reel, reel, reel!” Useless 
advice, for I was literally burning its bearings. The 
line tightened, the bass careened through the air once again 
and with the bait and a couple feet of line vanished in a 
swirl of foam. The tragic look on Bill’s face was almost 
humorous, but I laughed and assured him that we would 
get at least a dozen just like him. 

Bill turned on me in astonishment and exclaimed in all 
sincerity: ‘Another like him! Man, you're crazy, he 
was the biggest one in the lake.” And I was half inclined 
to believe him, for the memory of a huge head and 
cavernous jaws was only too recent; besides, now that it 
was all over, the disappointment was keen. I swore at 
the screaming gulls overhead. 

Our disappointment was short-lived, for Ben’s boat on 
the other side of the swaying rice was aquiver with ex- 
citement. Ben, the third member of our party was stand- 


A Mixed Creel 


Bait-Casting in the Kawartha Lakes 


By NICHOLAS R. CASILLO 


Fishing the 
wild rice 
beds. 


ing at the stern of 
his craft with arched 
rod and taut line, 
softly muttering 
maledictions at what- 
ever had him snag- 
ged. The second 
half of my mocking, 
“Fast to a whale, 
Ben?” was uttered 
in sputtered confu- 
sion as a young sub- 
marine plunged out 
of the water, de- 
scribed a beautiful 
‘but savage are and 
then descended to 
the depths after in- 
solently splashing 
water into his would-be captor’s face. 

Quickly recovering from this unlooked-for turn of af- 
fairs Ben soon had that redoubtable Kawarthan musky 
dead to rights. Bill and I suspended all activities until 
Ben had masterly played and landed the twenty-pound 
fish single handed. After beating him on the head Ben 
held the victim up to our admiring and envious gazes and 
informed us that the fish was ‘“shedding;” which, of 
course, accounted for the imperceptable taking of the 
lure. And we three chuckled gleefully at this, the initial 
successs of our little party, for we were “guide-less.” 

If it ever befalls your good fortune to fish Buckhorn, 
Pigeon, Big Mud, Bald or any other lakes of the Ka- 
wartha group, you will find that all you need is a bit of 
fishing sense to find the good spots. 

Bill was a great hand at keeping us well supplied with 
fine pan fish. One afternoon he remained in camp while 
Ben and I fished Pigeon Lake. ‘Toward the end of the 
afternoon Bill bethought himself about getting a few fish 
for supper. An hour or so upon our arrival at camp, Ben 
and I were greeted by Bill’s gloomy countenance bending 
over the stove. Dolefully he informed us that he had lost 
the whole string while rowing back to camp. “Forty of 
the finest pan fish you ever saw,” he explained. “I forgot 
them and left the stringer loosely knotted to the stern 
ring while rowing to shore—and that was the end of 
them,” he adjoined. 

“Why didn’t you catch more,” Ben admonished. 

“Didn’t you fellows bring some in?” Bill countered. 

Ben and I looked at each other and then at Bill. The 
latter readily interpreted our glances, picked up a rod and 
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Why a clicking 
micrometcr screw is 
a boon, this close-up 
study of small gradua- 
tions is no help to 
the vision. 


as our California real estate men put it, for the 
telescope persuasion of target sight. 

One of them consists of the chaps whose holding skill 
has progressed past the defining possibilities of the unaided 
eye. .The other class includes those chaps against whom 
Nature didn’t play fair in the matter of awarding good 
eyes, and the chaps who find that old Father Time is 
waving a skinny and wrinkled finger before the front 
sight and the target. 

The expert holder, which includes the entire gamut of 
shooting operations from steady holding to smooth let-off 
of trigger, finds that the scope puts him over a barricade 
that for the time stopped his improvement in scores—the 
ability of his eye to define metallic sights only to a fair 
degree of error from shot to shot. 

Any form of metallic sight is an imposition on the 
wonderful little contrivance of lens and diaphragm and 
sensitive “film” and transmitting nerves under our eye- 
brows. The strongest and youngest eyes overcome this 
to some extent. The weaker or older eyes find that this 
method of aligning the bore of a rifle exactly the same 
from shot to, shot is a crude and clumsy one. 

Open sights represent the extreme of this crudity. Cold 
analysis and an elementary knowledge of optics demon- 
strate to any man who has enough gray matter to follow 
simple demonstration of cause and result that any eye 
which can do well with open sights can do still better 
with the correct arrangement of peep sights. Only two 
things prevent this being instantly appreciated, one of 
them is the pig-headed refusal of a certain type of mind 
to admit any new idea, the other the very common misuse 
of peep sights, such as this halfwitted business of mounting 
both peep and open rear sight to be used together or the 
use of a very small peep hole, fitted only for target work 
on bright targets. 

The most scientific combination possible in the metallic 


Tee classes of shooters are legitimate “prospects,” 


The Target 


A Practical Article on a Subject 
of Interest to Rifle Shooters 


By 
CAPTAIN 
EDWARD C. 
CROSSMAN 


sight line is the peep very close to the eye, with smallest 
opening possible without “fuzz” in the opening or a gray 
appearance of target, and a correctly proportioned aperture 
front sight. When they are worked out correctly they 
approach closely to the scope sight in results under good 
conditions. But, when an aperture front sight goes wrong, 
it is one of the wrongest things in the line of rifle shooting. 

Such “going wrong” may be a fading of the light on 
the target or the use of too small an aperture to start with, 
in either case resulting in a maddening inability to keep 
the black bull from oozing out and joining with the rim 
of the aperture. 

When this happens—look out, the results are going to 
be deplorable. 

Poor eyes or old eyes or even good eyes on such gray 
days as we have now and then at Camp Perry, cannot 
handle even the aperture front sight. 

Put in front of such an aged or naturally deficient 
blinker, dismally straining to see that far-off gray smudge, 
an image of the distant bull’s-eye, ten times the size seen 
by the eye and with not a thing in the way of a front or 
rear sight but a black needle thing apparently right up at 
the target itself—and a new life is opened up in the rifle 
shooting game. 


O quote my old friend General Ainsworth, a very, 

very lately intoxicated gentleman once staggered 
along the veranda of the old hotel at Yuma, where it was 
stylish for all the boarders to sleep out on the porch and 
he made his wobbling way to the cooler full of water 
which hung there in the moonlight. 

He drank long and deeply of the cooling fluid, which 
sizzled as it went down. 

“A-a-a-a-a-h-h-h!” he sighed, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand, “No sober fool ever knew how good 
cold water can taste.” 

And no man with good eyes can ever appreciate what 
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Telescope Sight 


the scope means to the man with naturally poor, or with 
old and failing blinkers. 

And, there are many men who have so mastered the 
art of rifle shooting that only the scope with its high 
defining qualities—and its ability to let one watch slight 
changes in the mirage and wind and 
hold over to compensate—can bring 
out their full abilities as rifle shots. 

There ate many men who are 
magnificent rifle shots in everything 
but ability to define the sights and 
target. 

The ideal target glass reverses the 
advice to the old colored Deacon 
who said he was praying for guid- 
ance and was told that he ought to 
pray for endurance instead. This is 
all right for the hunting telescope, 
but accuracy—guidance—is the ideal 
of the target telescope. It is an in- 
strument of high scientific precision 
—if it is worth a hoot. Its adjust- 
ments must adjust to less than a 
thousandth inch and stay that way, 
and its tolerances in manufacture 
and assembly must be less than this. 

It is not used in a pleasant game 
wherein if you hit three or four inches off of where the 
pointer rested at 100 yards, you still bag the bacon. You 
won't in any target game—not unless all the other scopes 
are worse or unless there is bacon for everybody. 

Mr. Fecker writes to me: 

“Precision optical instruments are not cheap production 
quantity articles. It takes me back to the time of the 
war when every machine shop owner went to Washington 
to get an order to make optical fire control instruments 
and when the Armistice was signed they were a sad but 
wiser race. I have been making optical and astronomical 
instruments for nearly thirty years, but hanged if I can 
make optical fire control instruments by any such methods 
as they use for 
making Ford cars. 

“You simply 
cannot make good 
telescopes when the 
mechanical parts 
have tolerance of 
005 to .008 inch.” 

It is relatively 
simple to make ac- 
curate lenses sufh- 
ciently corrected, 
for practical scope 
use. The rub 
comes in mounting 
said lenses in your 
steel tube so they 
will kindly — stay 
put, moving 
neither backwards 
nor forwards—ex- 
cept when you 
want them to— 
nor tilting nor ro- 
tating on their 
axis, 


Mui 


A head-on view of an experimental pris- 
matic target scope or sniper scope. Note 
graduations on the drum in sight. 


The range or parallax adjustment on the two best-known American target 
scopes. The Winchester is on the end or objective cell of the glass, the 
Fecker on the inverter. 


Also in arranging something to mark your line of col- 
limation which something is commonly known as_ the 
reticule, and in then arranging your tube so it can be 
moved as little as a thousandth part of an inch and yet 
will let the rifle slide out from under it when the rifle is 
' fired. 

It is not essential that a scope 
slide in its mountings when the rifle 
is fired, but it is without doubt the 
easiest way to get by the fact that 
a high power rifle recoils with a 
speed of 12 to 15 ft. per second and 
if the scope is not very well built, 
the grand tendency is to throw all 
the little lenses and reticules and 
things in a heap at the front end of 
the scope. Some of these cheap 
scopes look the part after a little use 
on a high power rifle. 

At the Small Arms Firing School 
in 1918 we had a hundred or more 
—I don’t remember the figure— 
commercial telescope sights mounted 
on Springfield rifles to teach the 
student officers sniping and the use 
of the telescope rifle sight. By the 
end of the summer I believe as many 
as three were in good condition in spite of the efforts of 
the repair shop to keep up with them. 

The optical system of our ordinary target telescope is 
simple enough. It consists of three lenses, the front one 
or objective, forming the picture of the objective. On the 
size of this lens depends much of the light gathering 
qualities of the scope, its definition and its resolving power, 
which latter is its ability to separate small and close 
objects in its field. 


HIS lens is in effect the lens of the camera. The 
next lens in the tube is the inverter, and its sole job 
is to turn the picture right side up again. If you have 
ever looked on the 
ground glass of a 
camera you will 
know that the lens 
presents the pic- 
ture upside down 
as the rays cross in 
the lens. The pic- 
ture which you 
make with your 
litle snapshot 
camera likewise 
forms upside down 
on the film. 
When this pic- 
ture, formed by 
the objective and 
turned right side 
up again by the in- 
verter, reaches the 
back end of the 
tube it is taken .jn 
hand by the eye- 
piece which is a 
simple or com- 
pound microscope, 
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and it is there enlarged from 3 to 15 times in target 
glasses. It requires no miracle of optical science to mag- 
nify to a high degree—but when you do get high magnifi- 
cation, you cut your light and your field, and to get 
satisfactory results you must start with a very large 
objective to give lots of light to begin with. This is the 
reason why Fecker 
can give you eight 
or ten power with 
his wonderful 
glass with as brilli- 
ant a field as the 
smaller 5-powers. 
His objective is 

Ye inches in di- 
ameter as com- 
pared with about 
5g inch for the 
cheaper _ ordinary 
commercial scopes. And ycu will keep in mind the fact 
that when you compare the light gathering qualities of a 
lens you compare the squares of the diameters, not merely 
the diameters. You are comparing the areas of two cir- 
cles, not their diameters. 

Hence the light gathering power, and incidentally the 
resolving power of the 1% inch lens as compared with 
the 5 inch is approximately 124 to 39. 


SING high magnification by the eyepiece is nonsense 

if the object glass does not do two things. First, 
enough light passed to give ample illustration on even 
dark days or late in the twilight. Second, enough detail 
—resolving power and definition—to justify the amount 
of magnification. ‘There is no use in high power where 
the details are not brought out to a greater extent than 
in lower power—high power has enough disadvantages 


to make some positive advantages necessary to justify using 


it. 
The scope with poor or small object lens gives what is 


known as “empty magnification.” It does not gather 
enough details to magnify, and so if you have ten power 
instead of five you gain nothing in ability to see more of 
the details of the object you are shooting at. You are 
magnifying nothing, in other words, much like looking at 
the empty sky. 

It is much like this enlarging picture proposition. If 
you have a very sharp print or negative full of detail, 
you can enlarge it five or six times and add to its beauty 
and the things you can see. But if it is pretty fuzzy and 
indefinite to start with, enlargement makes it worse. 

There are two adjustments in the target scope with 
which the owner must get acquainted. One of them is 
the focus of the eye piece—at the rear of the scope, which 
must be done for the owner’s eye and then left alone. It 
is not altered by distance or any other change. 

Leave this to the last thing, however. 

The other adjustment is that equivalent to moving the 
lens of a camera for changes in the distance to what you 
photograph. It is done with the objective—or else with 
the inverter lens about half way along the tube, as with 
the Fecker. As you know, if you take a picture with a 
folding camera of a distant ship or a landscape, the lens is 
set at “infinity,” but if you want to snap-shot somebody 
6 ft. away you have to move the lens out quite a bit. The 
only exception is the very small, short focus, box type of 
camera in which the necessary changes are so small that a 
sort of compromise focus is arranged and the lens is not 
moved. 

“Infinity” means that the rays of light forming the pic- 
ture are coming in parallel—from a distant object and 
means everything from 50 to 100 ft. away, depending on 
the length of focus of the camera lens—and also on its 


opening. 
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A very crude military scope, designed in 1908. 
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Hunting telescopes, being used practically always on 
distant objects, are focused for infinity and there is no 
adjustment provided for moving the objective or inverter 
to correct for shorter distances. 

With the target glass, usually of higher power than the 
hunting glass, and often used at 50 ft. or so, if the objec- 
tive forming the 
picture is left at in- 
finity, the light 
rays no_ longer 
coming in parallel 
are bent to form 
the picture at a 
different spot from 
that formed at in- 
finity. 

The reticule 
marking the center 
of the line of col- 
limation of the lens system, cannot be at both spots. If 
the picture is formed where the reticule is not, the result 
is parallax, which is the apparent change in the position 
of an object produced by a change in the position of the 
observer. 

In this instance the observer finds that when he moves 
his eye—by moving his head—from side to side, the cross- 
hair or pointer in the reticule does not cling firmly to the 
bull as it should, but moves along the target. Obviously) 
if the shooter fires one shot with his eye in the first posi- 
tion, and a second with his eye in the next, the two bul- 
lets will strike just as far apart as the pointer seemed to 
move on the bull’s-eye. 

Remember that when a scope is correctly adjusted you 
cannot, by any sort of violent head-waving, make the 
pointer move with reference to the target. The picture 
of the target is formed in precisely the same plane as that 
occupied by the pointer, and the pointer is therefore glued 
fast to this picture. 

If the image of the pointer seems to move with the 
eye—right when eye moves right, left when eye goes left 
—it means that the objective lens is forming its picture 
back of the reticule or pointer and the remedy is to move 
this lens forward. 

The opposite is true—when the pointer moves against 
the eye movement the image is ahead of the crosshair or 
pointer and the objective lens must be moved back or 
toward the eye. 

When you try to use your scope at short range when 
it is sighted in for infinity—or even for a little longer 
range than you are using—the pointer seems to move 
with the eye. 

When you try to-use it at long range when adjusted 
for short, the pointer moves against the eye. To remedy 
the first trouble move the object lens out, for the second 
move it back. 

The common forms of target glasses are hitched to the 
rifle by means of two dove-tail blocks designed to be fas- 
tened firmly to the barrel and receiver—depending on the 
type of rifle, of course—by two screws for which as a 
rule the holes have to be drilled and tapped and which 
is a ticklish operation when done by a ham mechanic. 
The favorite stunt of this insect is to drill clear through 
into the bore of the rifle which is a trick that never added 
to the shooting of any rifle. 


HE two telescope rings in which the tube is hung, 

carry fixed portions or dovetails to slip over these 

blocks. A set screw in the fixed dove-tail turns into a 
little notch in the barrel block to prevent movement. 

Fecker adhered to the dove-tail block scheme, but put 

a fixed, threaded bolt right through his dove-tail with a 

milled head screw turning on this bolt, said screw carrying 
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a shoulder which locks against about a quarter inch section 
of the barrel block instead of depending on a pointed 
screw entering a tiny hole or notch in the block to hold 
it firmly. 


N objection to this idea of dove-tail blocks is that in 
some instances the scope does not return to precisely 
the same zero when replaced on the rifle. It was notice- 
able at times with the Winchester, but with the Fecker 
1 have failed to find it, although many crank shooters 
insist, on using special taper dove-tail blocks and mounts 
which have to be tapped on this taper. They add much 
to the cost of mounting the scope, and in view of the 
many other things to change your apparent zero a couple 
of minutes of angle, it is a refinement not worth its cost. 
Even the human eye, strange to say, changes zero, 
apparently and may come back again after a little shoot- 
ing. Be this as it may, nobody who has had much experi- 
ence in rifle shooting ever expects to lie down and smack 
the first shot right into the well known pazazzah or center 
of the ten-rigg, no matter whether he has taper dove-tails 
from scope mount to bullet. 

It being considered highly desirable to let the rifle kick 
from under the scope—the sliding tendency cushioning the 
first jar, the scope tube has to be hung lightly in its two 
rings Or mounts. 

With some commercial scopes, the front ring holds the 
scope by means of a spring plunger driving the tube 
against the top of the ring. This plunger rides in a 
groove depressed in the tube, this to keep the tube upright. 
The friction is therefore against this plunger, and the two 
broad contacts of tube against ring which wears bright 
streaks along the tube. 

In the rear ring or mount, which is the one carrying 
the adjusting screws for range and wind, the tube is thrust 
over against these screws—one on top, the other working 
horizontally from the right, by a spring plunger working 
horizontally and a grasshopper ty pe of wire spring intend- 
ed to work vertically and sometimes doing what it is 
intended to. 

At other times, alas, it gets to thinking of other matters 
if the scope tube has been depressed against it, forgets to 
push the tube back where it belongs—and the grand result 
of the next shot makes the rifleman a grand enemy of 
grasshoppers the rest of his life. 

For this reason the experienced scope user, pulling the 
scope back to “battery” preliminary to firing, gives the 
tube a little downward ex- 
perimental pressure to make 
sure the spring is on the job 
and has thrust the tube up 
against the top or elevating 
screw. 

The Fecker hangs its tube 
in the front ring by a spring 
plunger working against a 
rib on the top of the tube, a 
much more accurate method 
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of holding the tube against turning. The rib works in 
an accurately cut slot in the top of the ring. 

The contact with the bottom of thé ring is on two 
small hardened points so the tube is held in a triangle 
and does not bear against a considerable area of ring. 

The rear ring or mount is similar to the old Win- 
chester, but the tube is thrust constantly against the faces 
of the elevation and windage screws by a spring plunger 
working diagonally or from about 8 o’clock as the target 
man would say. 

The Fecker windage and elevation screws have a wide 
improvement over the old Winchester in that the pres- 
sure—downward and sideways from the two screws, is 
applied through an accurately ground, flat steel bar, form- 
ing the end of the screw and about 3/8 inch long. 

The old Winchester screws, pressing against the 
rounded surface of the tube and themselves often having 
eccentric ends, at times would present the tickled target 
shooter with both elevation and windage change when 
he tried merely to change his wind—or both wind and 
elevation when he wanted merely elevation change. 

This is more marked in scopes which through faulty 
mountings are constantly carried far off center in the 
mounting tube. It is well to see that the mounts are so 
applied that when the scope is zeroed for short range, the 
tube is nearly in the center of the mount or ring. 

Otherwise your windage or elevation screw may be 
bearing well around on one side of the tube, and there 
is a tendency to move the tube in two directions instead 
of one. 

This mount graduation business is a source of much 
grief with the inexperienced scope user. 


OTH telescopes have the same graduation scheme and 

it consists of a thimble, operating the screws which 
moves the scope, working on a seat which is graduated. 
The thimble is graduated into 25 parts, the seat on which 
it turns in and out is marked with lines, each of which 
shows one complete turn of the thimble. In this it is 
merely the familiar micrometer caliper. 

In this Fecker every fourth line on the seat is marked 
“1,” “2,” etc., indicating four turns of the 25 division 
thimble, hence 100 divisions. On the old Winchester 
there is no such graduation, you have to count them. Also 
you have to make up your mind which is going to be 
“zero” on the Winchester seat. Failure to keep this 
sharply in mind results in setting the scope one of these 
lines in error or 25 divisions or about 1214 minutes, which 

means about 13 inches error at 100 
yards, 

Also with some Winchester scopes 
when the thimble is at 0” it does not 
stand exactly over one ‘of the lines on the 
seat, but about half way between, which 
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The Zeiss 2¥, power prismatic glass, mounted by Noske. 
This telescope is wonderful optically, but bulky. 





The cattle have worn a convenient path along the river’s edge. 


The Pastoral Piscasaw 


And What the Small-Mouth Bass Thought of Trout Flies 


ES, I know. Buck ague is a 

y real thing, and I’ve heard a 

lot about it. Have even had 
it myself, on occasion, but never before from the sight of 
too many fish. 

The scene lies in Northern Illinois, in the heart of one 
of the most densely populated sections of the United States. 
By all the rules of the game there should be no fish here 
at all, for the small mouth is as wary as any trout. He 
likes solitude. And there are thousands of fishermen 
within two hours drive of this particular haunt of his. 
Also, there remain a few men who believe in the divine 
right to use a seine. 

Our proximity to the widely advertised lakes of Wis- 
consin, and the fact that fishermen are a lot like sheep, 
in that they follow the leader, may account for this ex- 
perience on the Piscasaw, as well as other adventures I 
have had on our local streams. But I have never been 
satisfied to take an unsupported statement as evidence of 
fact, so, for a number of years, most of my fishing hours 
have been spent with a fly rod on the small streams near 
my home city where it is equally accepted as true that 
there are no game fish. As a result I have taken many 
fine bass and have come to know the beauties of this part 
of my own state as few know them. 

But, though I had heard glowing accounts of the Pis- 
casaw and its bass, and occasional trout, I had never fished 
this portion of it. The Pine, Apple Kyte, Kishwaukee, 
and Rock Rivers; Coon, Beaver, Killbuck, and other 
creeks had kept me interested and amused, but this Sum- 
mer, for one reason and another, I had tired of all these 
old friends. Far fields, reputed fair, appealed. 


By DR. ROYDEN E. TULL 


The afternoon was mine, and I 
would a fishing go. The morning 
had been hazy, with many light 
clouds; and hot. Hot as only Illinois can be when there is 
a corn crop in the making. Persistent use of the telephone, 
which used up two valuable hours, failed to produce a 
companion, so I set off alone to find a place I had never 
seen, and about whose location I had but the faintest idea. 
As I drove down the country lanes beautified by aster and 
wild sunflower, brown eyed susan and bergamot, golden 
grain in the shock and verdant corn rustling in the breeze, 
the skies cleared, and the wind became a gentle breeze. 
Conditions were ideal. 


T had not been my privilege to fish the meadow ‘trout 
streams of the East, about which so many have sung 
and written, but I imagine the Piscasaw, where I came 
upon it, must resemble them closely. There is a broad fer- 
tile valley. Trees clothe the slopes of the confining hills and 
stand in clumps here and there throughout tle pastures, 
providing resting places for the cattle and pleasing accents 
for the eye of the lover of natural beauty. In the rare 
places where the arboreal growth approaches the creek 
bank, there are delightful little shaded pools, grottoes for 
all the water sprites and the fairy folk who watch over 
the destinies of the fisherman and the small seeker of the 
“ole swimmin’ hole.” 

The brook is rather larger than I expected it to be so 
near its headwaters. There are sparkling, singing rifles 
and broad peaceful pools. High cut banks alternate with 
gravelly points and grass and sedge grown bogs, with 
here and there a clump of waterlilies. Many varieties of 
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aquatic grasses supply interesting diversion, boulders of 
every size are strewn here and there along the creek bed, 
and one knows, instinctively, that here old Mother Nature 
has set her table with every variety of delicacy dear to 
the heart of Micropterus dolomieu. And the cattle have 
worn a convenient path along the brook side so that the 
waders are unnecessary. Sybaritic fishing, indeed. 

But are there any fish? 

Several years ago a quite respectable small mouth came 
to my creel on a trout fly when | was fishing for chubs. 
Ever since I have promised myself that 1 would make a 
serious attempt to catch this gamy fellow consistently on 
the midget feathers. But many things conspired to 
prevent. For one thing, an empty creel is a reproach; a 
hook upon which the uninitiated hang many sarcastic and 
allegedly humorous remarks. Of course the skin of a dyed- 
in-the-wool fly fisherman is as thick as that of any rhinoc- 
eros, but even so: concrete evidences of prowess and skill 
are much more satisfactory than explanations. And ex- 
planations of that sort are generally taken with even more 
than the traditional grain of salt. 

Long practise had perfected the methods of handling 
feather minnow and other floating fly rod lures, as well 
as the larger flies, with or without a spinner, so one 
hesitated to experiment with a different method. One 
man is even considered eccentric because he habitually 
uses hook sizes four and six. But smaller than that? 
Preposterous! 


O, because of all these things, and because one dislikes 
ridicule, the trout flies had remained untried. But 

here was a golden opportunity. Every element of the 
situation was in favorable conspiracy. 1 was alone. The 
creek was low, the water clear a crystal; weather con- 
ditions were ideal; there 
was a large and numer- 
ous hatch of several , 
varieties of flies. As soon 5 
as the sun had sped a 
little farther on his 
journey to the western 
horizon, observation 
would determine if bass 
were feeding on insects. 

It was then about four 
o'clock. In another nour 
I could reasonably expect 
to have some success. 
Disposing myself as com- 
fortably as possible, I 
prepared to consider the 
progress of the hands of 
my watch with fortitude. 
But it was no good. A 
very few minutes found 
me out in the broiling 
sun, perspiration stream- 
ing from every pore, 
placing my cast as care- 
fully as if each one was 
more apt than not to 
hook the granddaddy of 
all bass. And the pe- 
culiar part of the whole 
trip is that I caught 
three, one of which was 
fifteen inches over all, 
and a heavy fish! 

Now this is no tale of 
record-breaking black 
bass. If you are expect- 
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Here was the best bass stream I had found in several years. 
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ing me momentarily to break out in paeons of rapture 
over seven-pounders and the like, I advise a revision of 
estimates. This is a story of fish from fifteen to eighteen 
inches. BUT—they were taken on trout tackle in terri- 
tory sneered at by all regularly constituted expert fisher- 
men. One of Chicago’s famous galaxy has said many 
times that he wanted me to show him these streams, none 
of which are more than two hours from his office cntrance, 
but Wisconsin or Michigan, Ontario or New Brunswick 
always have the compelling lure. 


Y tackle consisted of a five ounce, nine and one-half 

foot rod, double tapered H E H line, a light six 

foot leader with two dropper loops. ‘To this leader were 

afixed a M’Ginty, a Rube Wood, and a Coachman, all 

on number eight hooks. A trifle heavy for trout, but | 

was fishing for larger fish, though several small chubs 
were landed. 

The first bass, a short one, was enticed from the com- 
fort he found beneath a bunch of tall grass overhanging 
the bank, and was returned. The second one, fifteen 
inches, came from the foot of a high cut-bank, behind a 
large block of soil that had fallen into the water. He 
was NOT returned! The third, also short, came from 
the fast water at the head of a little pool below a small 
rapid. 

“This,” thought I, “is going to be good. The day is 
hot and bright, it is too early for the fish to be feeding, 
and I’ve taken three fish in less than twenty minutes.” 
But pride always preceeds a fall. I took two or three 
chubs and switched to a feather minnow. ‘This not only 
proved futile, but disastrous. I attempting an especially 
long cast against the wind, my fly, on the back cast, caught 
in a weed, snapping my favorite tip about midway. 

This was the last straw. For some time I had not even 

had a rise. I was tired. 
I was hot. Very hot. I 
had, for some time been 
thirsty. And now thor- 
oughly disgusted. There 
was a thermos jug of 
cold water and the mak- 
ings of a cup of coffee 
and a lunch at the car. 
I would take advantage 
of all these comforts. 
Later, if it became cooler 
I might make another 
effort, though, from 
present indications, that 
was not likely. In look- 
ing over my line I found 
it necessary to take off 
about fifteen feet. of it 
because of a cut that had 
come from a sharp stone, 
barbed wire, or other 
untoward circumstance. 
Things were getting no 
better fast. 

And in preparing my 
lunch three or four 
burned fingers were ac- 
cumulated. 

However, a little rest, 
some food, contentpla- 
tion, and the healing 
spell nature casts over 
all her devotees soon 

‘i. dee | worked wonders. By six 
x Se ee thirty a new tip had been 
(Cont. on page 214) 





Manila Bay Duck Hunt 


There is No Marked Waterfowl Migration in the Philippines 


By CAPTAIN LEON L. GARDINER 


SAT on the verandah 
] of the Army and Navy 

Club one November day 
overlooking beautiful Manila 
Bay as the sun dropped be- 
hind Mount Mariveles in a 
riot of gorgeous colors that 
set the whole world aflame 
with vivid hues. I was 
thinking that this was Au- 
tumn at home. There the 
frosts had turned the leaves 
golden and red, the pumpkins 
were mellow, and the whirling winds stirred the laggard 
wayside flowers in flurries of nodding stems. 


An outrigger canoe. 


“A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The rich ripe tint of the corn field, 
And the wild geese flying high.” 


Ah, that was it! The wild geese and ducks were flying 
high. The memory of lonely blinds along some frost 
rimmed river stirred my blood. 

In this mood E. B. tapped me on the shoulder. 

“The season opens on ducks tomorrow, the lake is full 
of them now. I have a duck boat and outboard motor, 
an hombre to run the affair and all set to go in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“Good,” I replied. 
shall I take?” 

“We are off at five-thirty in the morning. Outside of a 
gun you don’t need a thing but a tube of cold cream to 
protect you against the terrific sunburn you will get.” 

The ducks found here are a Luzon Mallard, our Amer- 
ican Spoonbill, Pintail, and Scaup, European and Asiatic 
Teals, Widgeon, several kinds of Tree Ducks, and a 
number of less common varieties. Most of these are 
familiar friends to the hunter in the States. There is no 
marked migration 
as in the States. 
With a superabun- 
dance of water and 
food the ducks live 
in enormous flocks 
and drift in feed- 
ing rafts on large 
bodies of water or 
marshes. They do 
not appear on 
smaller _ rivers, 
streams, or ponds. 
Shooting from 
blinds on shore is, 
therefore, out of 
the question. 
Hunting must be 
done from camou- 
flaged boats that 
can drift near 
enough to the raft 
without exciting 


“What time do we start and what 


Our camouflaged boat. We cast off and headed for the channel. 
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too much suspicion. The birds are very wily, however, 
and quick to take flight. The game is, therefore, not all 
to the hunter. Considerable skill is necessary in gaining 
contact with the flock and the wing. shooting at long 
ranges from a bobbing boat is very sporty and gives the 
birds the favor of all the chances. 

At dawn E. B. dropped by in his car and we drove 
along the banks of the Pasig River out through sleepy 
native villages where the fighting cocks were crowing a 
greeting to the morn. Our destination was a group of 
palm shacks scattered along the banks of the stream near 
its origin from Laguna de Bay lake where our boat lay 
moored. The sun was up when we slid in among the 
nipa houses. On the way out E. B. told me how lucky 
we were to find a native that could talk English. 

“Here he is and here is our boat,” he cried joyfully as 
a wizened little Filipino greeted us with a toothless smile 
and led us along the marshy shore to the contraption dig- 
nified by the above title. It was a square flat bottom 
punt with bamboo outriggers on all sides. These out- 
riggers were covered with tall broad-leaved purple flow- 
ered water hyacinths commonly called water lilies. This 
is an introduced plant and has choked every stream in the 
Islands with its prolific growth. The boat was entirely 
hidden by these plants and appeared to be a rather large 
floating island of lilies. 

We threw our guns, lunch, and belongings into the 
punt. Pasquale got in and shipped aboard two extra 
hombres to crowd the already limited space. One of these 
did some service in steering the boat at times, but the other 
turned out to be pure unadulterated ballast. However, 
that is the way a Malay does things; always in numbers, 
so we said nothing. 


“VJ ET ’er go,” sang out E. B. as Pasquale wound the 
starter rope around the fly wheel and gave a tre- 
mendous yank. The engine chugged dully and refused to 
go. Pasquale spun her around again and we got the same 
dead response. He 
spun it again and 
again, but still the 
same stubborn re- 
fusal. We looked 
at the hot shot bat- 
tery, cleaned the 
spark plugs and 
adjusted the needle 
valve. 
“Now it will go 
if it is ever going 
0,, said. E.mh., 
giving it a_ twist 
himself. The mo- 
tor coughed and 
died. We got mad, 
wore out two 
ropes and six 
hands turning it 
over, but without 
avail. 


On my watch 
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off duty in this naval engage- 
ment, I surveyed the shore 
and the activities of the vil- 
lage. A baby buffalo stood 
knee deep in the stream . 
chewing his cud with an ex- 
pression of purest content- 
ment. His mother on shore 
was getting her hair clipped 
by a native woman and 
seemed to be much bored by 
the procedure. Two men, 
naked save for bright red 
breeches, were squatted a few 
feet apart, each with a fight- 
ing rooster. which they were 
training. The cocks strained 
toward each other and 
scratched up the ground in their efforts to meet, but were 
held back by their tails. A dog nipped his neighbor’s leg 
and precipitated a free-for-all fight in which a half dozen 
mongrels joined instantaneously filling the air with 
piercing howls. A flock of geese caught the refrain and 
added their resonant honks to the shrilling chorus. 


© AND me that wrench, now the screw driver,” I 
could hear E. B. say, while Pasquale, like an 
automatic manikin, obeyed with alacrity. All at once 
the motor, without warning, chugged merrily. We cast 
off amid the plaudits of the crowd that had been watch- 
ing us and the good ship “Put Put” headed for the chan- 
nel. We steamed lustily for one hundred yards until the 
motor became smoking hot, for the water pump was not 
working. °.We shut off the motor and tied up to some 
shrimp traps along the shore. ‘These were circular bam- 
boo traps with short grass growing in them and looked 
exactly like floating flower pots. We shipped the motor 
aboard and found that one of the impellers had been put 
in wrong. This was corrected. Then we went to work 
cranking again. We cranked and cranked until the balky 
motor came out of its stupor and started up brightly. 

This time we were off, gliding between banks heavily 
grown to bamboos and tall grasses. Natives in dugout 
canoes impelled by odd short handled round paddles slid 
downstream past us with loads of snails that they had 
been digging in the marshes. We followed the winding 
channel that led out into broad feverish marshy flats 
toward the source of the river in the lake. (Queer heart- 
shaped _ fish 
traps lined both 
sides of the 
stream. On top 
of these bright 
colored king - 
fishers sat and 
rattled harshly 
at us. The 
morning sun 
beat down mer- 
cilessly and we 
greased our 
taces according- 
ly. 

“Put put put 
put p-u-t, p-u-t, 
put put” said 
the motor in an 
erratic and un- 
healthy manner 
is it drove us 
out into the 


lake We 
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Pasquale’s home town. 


E. B. prepared to repel boarders. 
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passed great fish weirs staked 
out in the deep water over 
which terns were beating 
slowly. The surface of the 
lake was dotted with dark 
ducklike. objects. I turned 
to our captain, Pasquale, and 
asked “Are those ducks?” 

He shook his head and re- 
plied, “Walla leela.” 

His expression of pleased 
satisfaction showed he had 
employed the English he was 
reputed to speak. I looked 
blankly at E. B. 

“Floating islands of water 
lilies,” he translated. 

We glided over glassy 
water toward the middle of the lake. When we were a 
couple of miles off shore that pesky motor suddenly quit 
with a hollow cough and refused to budge. We cleaned 
the carburetor, the spark plugs, the electric wires, teased, 
coaxed, and cursed, but it was no use. The motor just 
had to take a siesta. After a half hour’s rest it consented 
to run, but I never trusted or respected it again after that 
episode. 

As we cruised along Pasquale at the helm smoked im- 
perturbably while we fretted at the absence of ducks. 
The boat suddenly changed direction. Pasquale, standing 
in the stern, pointed over the water and said “Pato.” 

“Duck,” translated E. B. We strained our eyes, but 
saw nothing as we chugged along for ten minutes. Some- 
thing seemed wrong. I got out and polished up my patois. 

“Tetlo?” (three) I ventured, using the highest number 
to which I could count in Tagalog. 

“Mucho mucho,” cried Pasquale, sweeping his hand 
over half the horizon in front of us. We looked long and 
hard, but still saw nothing. 

The boat cruised on as we gazed blankly over the water. 


- THINK this old rascal is kidding us,” I said to 
E. B. 

“No sir, when he says ducks they are there all right. 
These natives have wonderful eyesight, regular telescopic 
vision. We will see the birds presently.” 

All at once my eyes got the range. Low along the 
horizon was an indefinite black line, a great smudge on 
the water, a dark mass that bobbed with the waves and 
stretched a haif 
mile or more on 
both sides of us. 

“Look at that 
raft of ducks!” 
I gasped. E. 
B.’s eyes shone 
with sudden an- 
ticipation. 

Pasquale sig 
nalled us down 
under cover of 
the lily stalks 
and we chugged 
on rhythmically 
for several min- 
utes ; minutes 
that seemed an 
hour. Overcome 
with anxiety, I 
stuck my head 
up suddenly and 

(Cont. on 
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Other fellows were getting them, so we decided to do likewise. 


Feathered Rockets of the Heights 


The Novice Enjoys a Grouse Hunt in the Idaho Uplands 


EARS ago a sportsman friend 

said to me, “Hank, when it 

comes to a quick getaway, put 
it down in your little book that the grouse has the world 
cheated. If you can bring him down your success in 
any kind of wing shooting is assured.” 

Always a lover of pheasant and duck, I accepted these 
words with the proverbial grain of salt. However, the 
passage of time causes many changes and all of our minds 
are more or less elastic. But, wait, 1 won’t get ahead of 
the story. 

We were camped in a pine-fringed clearing on beauti- 
ful Wood River when the grouse season was in full swing. 
The hills were simply a mass of wild flowers that con- 
trasted sharply with the green of fir, pine and spruce. 
For days Bill and I thrilled as we laid plans for a grouse 
hunt on the upper slopes of the range. Other fellows 
were coming in daily with their limit of birds and there 
was no good reason why we shouldn’t go and do likewise. 

One Monday we arose early. It was the day of our 
hunt. The welcome morning sun was peeking over 
Mount Hyndman, highest in the state, and as we con- 
cluded a hearty breakfast of hot cakes and maple syrup 
the little mountain world was being bathed in brilliance. 

“We'll follow yonder gulch up to the divide,” Bill de- 
clared as we stuffed our pockets with shells. “The 
ranger told me there were some springs up high where 
the birds congregate. If we have no luck there we can 
cross over and come down another canyon.” 

The gulch to which Bill referred was only one of 
many similar canyons that were tributary to the famous 
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Wood River. Its yawning mouth 
opened widely and a short distance to 
the north a tiny streamlet emptied its 
crystalline contents into the mother river. The sides of 
the canyon were dotted with faded prospector diggings 
that glimpsed from the mass of vegetation. Years had 
elapsed since there had been any mining activity and the 
country was as peaceful as a churchyard. 

An unused trail led up the gulch through a forest of 
mammoth evergreens. .A deep quiet prevailed, only the 
calls of woodland birds cutting the crisp mountain air. 
Every quarter mile or so rivulets or springs trickled out 
of the ground though we were not yet into wild enough 
country to find grouse. Each year the birds seem to stay 
farther back from the highways and each year hunters 
push farther into the trackless wilderness, 

Bill pulled gently on my arm as we approached a 
heavy clump of jackpines. “Might be birds near here,” 
he whispered. ‘“There’s a spring in the center of that 
clump and the last time I was up here watercress was 
present, too. We'll go slow from now on.” 


AREFULLY we worked our way through the 
jackpines, which were so densely massed that the 
sunlight was all but excluded. In the center of the 
clump was a tiny spring, just as Bill said, and our en- 
trance upon the scene was the signal for a whirring of 
wings. 
Bang! Bang! 
plumped a big, fat grouse. 
that I failed to see him at all. 


Spoke up Bill’s twelve and down 
So speedy was the bird 
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“You've got to be on the job all the time in this kind 
of hunting,” Bill advised as he retrieved the feathered 
streak that had lodged in the crotch of a small tree. 

I realized that Bill’s words were no more than sober 
truth. Grouse shooting was totally different than I had 
ever done before. How quickly that feathered streak dis- 
appeared. No, not half as much skill was required 
in pheasant or duck shooting, I was forced to admit. 
Pheasants usually get up in rather open country and fly 
directly from the hunter; ducks and geese may be seen 
coming for long distances and the nimrod can prepare 
to shoot. But grouse—how in the devil could a fellow 
shoot something he couldn’t see? Bill laughed at my 
tenderfoot remarks, telling me I would get the hang 
of it in a short time. 

Two hours’ steady climb that day brought a couple 
of weary, sweaty, footsore hunters to the springs just 
below the divide of which Bill had spoken. The springs, 
themselves, were concealed in a growth of elderberry and 
mountain laurel. Bill and I approached the watering 
places with more than ordinary caution. Presently | 
caught a glimpse of two birds trotting along the edge 
of a little ravine. A glance at their darker-colored bodies 
told me they were not sage hens. 

As the birds caught sight of me there was a deafening 
whirr! whirr! Our guns spoke up almost in unison and 
down came the game. The one at which I had shot, how- 
ever, was only winged and I gave it another dose of 
lead to finish the job. 


66 EAUTIES, aren’t they?” Bill commented, picking 
his bird off the ground. “Young, too. Boy, when 
they’re fried to a golden brown—Say, that reminds me, 
we haven’t eaten. No wonder we have an all-gone feel- 
ing. I’ll rake up some wood and we'll toast that bacon.” 
Bill made a tiny fire well guarded by rocks and over 


the glowing coals bacon was soon crisping to a sober 


brown. Did any food ever taste better? The only 
trouble was that there wasn’t enough. 

As we lay there beside the crystal springs gazing tiie 
full length of the beautiful gulch up which we had come 
both of us were strangely silent. For miles in almost 
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every direction the view was marvellous, indescribable. 
The whole world at our feet was bathed in glorious sun- 
shine and in that clear mountain air objects looked much 
closer than they really were. Rock pinnacles jutted into 
the azure heavens. I could not but think how wonder- 
ful radio reception would be way up there where there 
was no interference and where one’s aerial could be 
strung from one rock pinnacle to another. 


OWEVER, this is a story of grouse hunting, not 

a lecture. After a welcome interval of rest, Bill 
and I pushed on toward the divide farther up, being de- 
sirous of seeing the view therefrom and picking up any 
stray grouse on the way. 

Just below the last steep pitch were springs galore. 
For a hundred yards the country was a mass of water, 
violet patches and watercress. Nearby were the rem- 
nants of last winter’s snowfall. The cooler weather had 
resisted the sun’s melting efforts for many long, hot 
months, 

And grouse! ‘They began to get up on all sides of us 
and in front and behind. Some were too far away when 
they took to wing; but when the battle was over four 
birds were down and after I had missed three easy shots 
I realized with heartbreaking vividness why my friend 
had told me that grouse shooting was the most difficuit 
of all. I was too slow, that was all. By the time those 
gray streaks had arrowed their way across the ravine I 
had shot many times, but got only two birds that arose 
close by. Bill, too, missed several good shots but did 
better than I, thanks to years of experience. 

I am going to be brief about our climb to the divide 
because I do not wish to chronicle unpleasant things. We 
pulled each other up the last hundred feet. Once on top, 
however, a magnificent view rewarded us. 

Meanwhile some storm-laden clouds had drifted over 
the sun and as we made our way down the slope to- 
wards camp, sheets of rain enveloped the countryside. 
Presently it turned to snow, which fell to a depth of 
half an inch. 

When the storm passed, the weather was distinctly 

(Continued on page 239) 
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6. ED 
bet- 
ter take 


boxin’-gloves in- 
stead of fishin’ 
tackle,” sighed 
Judge. 

I protested. 
“Holy tripe, do 
you have to take 
him?” 

“Yep, he’s the 
wife’s darling 
nephew just ar- 
rived—and he 
wants to go with 
us.” 

Knowing the 
Judge’s for-better- 
or-for-worse _ half, 
I knew that settled 
that. “Has he— 
er—reformed?” I 
asked. 

“Well, Danny 
is a lot older and 
seems subdued, but 
I don’t go much 
on a pole-cat 
changin’ its per- 
fume.” Judge was 
sunk, 

Now by “Judge” don’t get any mirage of a snowy- 
haired, frock-coated, scales-of-justice personage. “Fat” 
he once had been, and fat he still was. But “Judge” was 
his title since a term as Justice of the Peace—as jovial a 
Goddess of Liberty as ever chirped, “Ten bucks an’ 
costs. Slow up next time an’ look our village over.” 

“Wonder what Doc will say?” Judge sank lower. “I 
remember their little fracas when Danny was here four 
years ago.” 

“Just a kid-prank,” I said. “Doc won't hold it against 
him.” But I knew that was a whopper. Doc never for- 
gave a slam at his handsome hide. And Danny had cut 
with a skillful knife, on the garage door, a picture of 
long-nosed Doc. ‘That rather too-long appendage was 
Doc’s touchiest point—and the kid had sure front-page- 
centered it. 

Judge grinned his puggy skin—he was never sunk for 
long. “It won’t be a fishin’ trip. It’ul be a circus. 
Danny, the Forty Funny Clowns—an’ Doc, the Man- 
eating Menagerie. If Doc—” 

Speaking of the Devil, right then Doc strutted around 
the corner of the house, lugging a pile of equipment in 
his skinny arms. 

“Say,” he shot at us, “Saw Harry. Just back from the 
lake. Brought in a game-warden’s limit. Rainbows 


The Sporting Tootlet 


The Kid-Nephew Stages a Come-Back 


like coal- 
Let’s get 
and all 


strikin’ 
miners, 
going 
that.” 

“Slip him the 
glad word,” Judge 
poked me. 

Doc took the 
solar plexer better 
than I had expect- 
ed. But he looked 
down his long 
nose, and his lip 
sneered, making 
that little turned- 
up mustache turn 
up more. It gave 
him a nasty I'll 
foreclose - the - 
mortgage - and - 
turn - you - into - 
the - snow look. 

“All right,” he 
snapped, “but if he 
gets cute and all 
that, Tl drown 
him. Infernal 
brat!” 

Judge seemed 
pleased that his 
nephew was given 
so mild a lack of welcome. Without further happy-days, 
we began to pack the flivver. 

Danny was noticeably not among-those-present. We 
all worked “for the night is coming” for fear the kid 
would show up pronto and commit some deviltry. 

We had enough stuff to do a Stanley-through-darkest- 
Africa, but finally the last trunk, Doc’s old creel, was 
piled in the tonneau. Judge waddled into the house, and 
emerged with Danny. 

“A lot older and subdued” was right! Long trousers 
“and all that,” as Doc would say, he was quite the man. 
I was jarred clear down to my fallen arches. For years, 
I'd nourished a rogues-gallery remembrance of a spindle- 
legged little cuss who was one Holy Terror—and here he 
was a young chap darned near as tall as I. 

Judge mumbled as introduction, “Here he is.” Danny 
said, ‘Pleased to meet you,” frankly and gentlemanly. I 
returned, “Howdy,” in the best fashion I could crank up 
at such short notice. Doc said nothing, but pop-eyed as 
if he’d come face-to-face with a pollywog in the gravy. 


HE boy got into the back seat with me and the year’s 

supply. Judge oozed in behind the steering wheel ; 
Doc froze beside him; and away we Started, Lady Lu 
wheezing with flivver-flu. 
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No one said boo for a mile or so. “Once in a while I'd 
eyes-left just to assure myself that this lanky young fellow 
was really little Danny of old ill-memory. 

Finally, he said, “This will sure be a fine trip.” 

I came back, “Yes, it sure will.” And there the flow 
was dammed for a couple of miles more. 

‘Does the Judge’s car always sound like this?” he 
asked at last. 

I listened sympathetically to the whimpering Lu. 
a little worse than usual.” 

Judge seemed to be of the same notion, for pretty soon 
he pulled to the side of the road. “Think I'll look at 
her plugs.” : 

That’s what he always says and does. Those spark- 
plugs are the four Save-Our-Sailor lights on the barren 
coast of Judge’s mechanical muddle. 

We all got out to assist in the sad rites. Doc applied 
his expert ear to Lady Lu’s heaving bosom, and pro- 
nounced, “Bum carburetor adjustment. Leaky piston 
rings. Fitted valves. Probably scored cylinders, and all 
that.” 

Judge threw in the sponge for his battered friend. 
“She’s gettin’ pretty old.” But he took out the familiar 
spark-plugs, scraped them tenderly, eyed them optimisti- 
cally, and screwed them back. 

She missed and phizzed same as before. 

“Better take ‘er back. Get my car.” 

“Sounds to me like the coils are sticking.” 
Danny’s first crack in the death-bed scene. 

Doc ran up an eyebrow signal. ‘What an impertinent 
brat this is.” 

Judge, however, was sinking fast and he grasped at the 
“Do you know anything about cars, Danny ?” 


“Tt’s 


It was 


straw. 


“A little.” 
“Well,” Judge kissed his dying friend farewell, “Look 


her over.” 

With swift fingers, the boy pulled off the lid to the 
coil-box and scraped and screwed there for a while. 

And, Holy tripe, she purred like a kitten! 

Judge was tickled pink—it comes natural to one of his 
build. Doc was a trifle green—that’s natural to him, 
too; “Lucky guess,’ he sneered. My school-girl-com- 
plexion was white as per usual. Danny was a little 
black from grease. But none of us were blue as we 
whizzed away for the lake and the evening fishing. 
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We were making tracks and sitting pretty, when Doc 
let out a loud volley and thunder. Judge brought his 
car to a broncho halt. 

“Say,” Doc exploded, “I forgot the butter!” 

“Butter,” Judge chuckled, “I thought you’d sat on a 
nail.” 

“I can’t fry fish withot butter!” Doc was the tempera- 
mental violinist asked to play without his favorite fiddle. 

Danny offered relief. ‘“There’s a farmhouse over 
there. We might buy some.” 

“Anybody’s umbrella in a storm.” Judge turned off 
the main road, down a slippery lane, over a ditch, through 
a swampy orchard, around a rock wall, and plunk into a 
mudpuddle—one and inseparable from the blue-clay barn 
yard, 


HE hind wheels spun like mixers in a choc malt. 

Stuck! We expressed ourselves according to our 
varying degrees of fluency. Doc, particularly, eulogized 
the occasion. 

A female farmer appeared on the back stoop of the 
little love nest. 

‘“‘What’a ya want?” Her’s were the low, tender tones 
of a buzz-saw masticating a knot. 

Judge managed, “We wanted—ah—could we get some 
butter?” 

“Butter?!” yodled the Dragon. It seemed we had 
asked for the crown jewels of the Romanoffs. She 
slammed the door. 

We all sat there a minute as though this Medusa had 
done her traditional dirty work—or rather, rocky work. 

Doc metamorphosed back to life at the old wave-length. 
“T can’t fry fish without—” 

“We won’t have any fish to fry if we don’t get out of 
this puddle,” said Danny. I thought this a crack, but Doc 
took it as a personal affront. 

“Well,” he snapped. “Who suggested coming here?” 

“Who forgot the butter?” countered the boy. 

It looked as if we were going to need those boxing 
gloves, but Judge broke in, “Now let’s not cry over 
churned milk. Somebody give me two hands at shoving.” 
He plopped down into the muck. 

“Man the life-boats,” grinned Danny. 

Overboard we went. Wow! that ooze was icy! Ah 
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Our Diminishing Natural Resources 


A Practical Article on the Importance of Conservation 


REAT railroad lines, public 

utilities, manufacturers, for- 

ty-three states, hundreds of 
municipalities—all answered Presi- 
dent Hoover’s call, after the recent 
stock market debacle, to avert the 
spectres of non-employment and in- 
dustrial depression. Some promised 
greater expenditures for equipment, 
others began construction work slated 
for future expansion. Already the 
effects of these eleventh-hour measures 
are noticeable. 

Yet, during these Washington con- 
ferences, a hundred thousand acres of 
forest-lands were burning, millions 
more were black and stark from pre- 
vious fires, thousands of factories were 
pouring their poisonous refuse into 
our streams and rivers, tons of black 
bass (our most valuable table fish) 
were “taken” from our public waters 
for commercial purpos:s. If there 
was ever a need for constructive mea- 
sures, surely, the time is now! 

It seems a paradox that the nation 
with the greatest and most variant 
natural resources in the world should 
be the most careless—in fact, wanton- 
ly destructive of them. American 
enterprise is killing the goose for the 
golden eggs. Lumber is cut in huge 
quantities for paper pulp—and is sel- 
dom replanted for replacement. Our lumber supply, con- 
sequently, is reckoned only in years. Indirectly the de- 
struction is even greater. With the more open country 
have come droughts in summer, winters so open as to 
freeze the wheat and prematurely forced fruit, cyclonic 
windstorms that do millions of dollars of damage annually, 
and floods that take their toll of life. What a price to 
pay for a few dollars temporary gain! 

Lack of forests, and the inroads of small-game hunters, 
have likewise so diminished the number of our birds that 
it is becoming a serious problem in many communities to 
raise fruit. Growers and nurserymen must now wage the 
war against worm, slug and aphis which formerly the birds 
waged for them. 

Already some of our most valuable game species are but 
ghosts to haunt our memory. Buffalo, which once 
swarmed over our western plains are today curiosities for 
the zoo; egrets, those beautiful southern birds, have been 
practically wiped out by plumage hunters; and, most iron- 
ical of all, the symbol of American pluck—the Bald- 
headed Eagle—is so scarce that soon he will live only 
on our national currency. 

Any plea for our natural resources and wild life is 
usually actuated by the instinctive love that Americans 
have for the out-of-doors. In my case it is. But let us 
put aside the ethical, the patriotic, the sentimental aspects 
and meet our critics on their own ground—the practicality 
ot Conservation efforts. Let us first see what older, more 
experienced, and, in many ways, wiser countries are doing. 
Any one who has traveled knows of the splendid condi- 
tion of natural resources abroad. 


By ERNEST A. PFLUEGER 


Mr. Pflueger has for many years been 
actively associated with the 
conservation associations of America, 
and brings a message of great impor- 
tance to Forest AND STREAM readers. 
Mr. Pflueger says: “In our prosperity 
program, let us not forget our diminish- 
ing natural resources.” 


Little Japan spends thirteen times 
as much for tree planting as the whole 
United States—and exports lumber to 
us. Germany and France are famous 
for beautiful forests—forests that are 
as extensive and vigorous as in the 
days of the Holy Roman Empire. 
True, the war destroyed much of 
them, but nothing is so impressive as 
the restoration work that has taken 
place in the last ten years. Another 
generation and their woodlands will 
be equal to what they were before 
the World War. 

Every over-sea’s soldier can testify 
to the usefulness of these vast forest- 
lands to the warring countries. It 
was wood that built the dug-outs 
and the barricades, it was wood that 
warmed the soldiers, wood that made 
the airplane propellers, gun-mount- 
ings, corduroy roads. Our forests 
which today are our playgrounds, may 
some day save the lives of our soldiers. 
Our fish and game, which furnish us 
sport now, may some day be the food 
of a blockaded nation. 

With our forests gone, with our 
game and fish supply so depleted that 
hunting and fishing lose. their attrac- 
tion, millions of men will be deprived 
of the contacts with the great out-of- 
doors that build, not only physically, 
but mentally and morally. Our participation in the 
World War called attention to the fact that four million 
men were unfit for service—the great majority of them 
men who had not been able to take advantage of their 
birthright—the great Out-of-doors. 

Every great man has been an “QOut-of-Door” man. 
From Washington to President Hoover, with but few 
exceptions, our national executives have been followers 
of some out-door sports. Rare, indeed, is anyone in pub- 
lic life who has not admitted playing “hookey” from 
school or business at some point in his career. If fishing 
and hunting were not sports basically in sympathy with 
man’s inherent desire to commune with Nature, its pass- 
ing would bring no noticeable change in the pattern of 
our national character. But the lure of the rod has for 
countless generations served to maintain in our make-up 
that essential balance between the artificial and natural. 
To remove that balance would be to proceed far in the 
direction of the Robot civilization which dreamers see as 
a possibility of the future. 


leading 


URELY there is no price that is too high to pay for the 
salvation of our resources. There is much to be done, 
but the way to do it is so clearly shown that success is 
wholly possible. National consciousness must be aroused 
to the great need at hand. Every effort must be doubled 
by our great conservation organizations, the game and 
fish protective associations, and the important juvenile 
groups, such as the Boy and Girl Scouts. 
There is actually no limit to the support that could be 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Those B. C. Springs 


The Great Fighting Salmon of the North Pacific 


BELIEVE their scientific name is 
I Oncorhynchus tschawytscha but to 
the fishermen who come each year 
to Vancouver Island from the four quarters of the globe, 
from Bermuda and New Zealand, China and New York, 
London and Egypt, California and Denmark, Australia 
and South Africa, 
they are “‘B. C. 
Springs”. 

You can catch 
these giant salmon 
at other points on 
the North Pacific 
Coast under the 
name of Tyee, Col- 
umbia River, Chi- 
nook, Quinnat, 

King, but only in 

certain districts off 

the East Coast of 

Vancouver Island 

with a rod and 

light tackle. Where 

possible springs 

swim deep and so 

it is necessary to 

sink your line with 

a ten or fourteen 

pound weight 

which precludes the 

use of a rod or 7 

light line and spoils ai 
the sport for the 

real fisherman. But 

as these fish pass up the East Coast of Vancouver Island 
going to the Island and Mainland River to spawn, they 
are forced at places to go through comparatively shallow 
water, bringing them to within four or five feet of the 
surface and even on to the surface itself. It is to such dis- 
tricts that the fishermen hie during the latter part of 
July and August, and the beginning of September when 
the big run of springs take place. Popular fishing grounds, 
working north from Victoria up to the East Coast of 
Vancouver Island are Cowichan Bay, Departure Bay, 
Qualicum Bay, Comox Bay, and the best known of all 
off the mouth of Campbell River. Deep fishing with heavy 
tackle is more popular than light tackle when fishing for 
springs at all above places excepting Campbell River 
where the efforts of the locally organized but interna- 
tional Tyee Club of British Columbia are slowly but 
surely banishing the ten-pound weight and the ship’s 
hawser in favor of the light rod and reel. And of course 
the Club is fighting. a winning battle, for any man who has 
once experienced the thrill of capturing on a light rod 
and reel a 30-, 40-, or 50-pound fighting spring with 
always the chance of getting a 65- or 80-pounder never 
goes back to the chain and anchor gear. 

Whilst any fisherman is at liberty to use any tackle he 
likes, the Tyee Club specifies the following: 

Rod to be of wood, consisting of butt and tip, and to be 
not shorter than six feet over all. Butt not to exceed 14 
inches in length. Tip to be not less than 5 feet in length 
and to weigh not more than six ounces. Line standard 
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Dr. J. A. Wiborn landing a chinook off the mouth of Campbell 


nine-strand linen, with a maximum 
breaking strain when dry of 26 pounds. 
Length of line unlimited. Metal lines 
will not be permitted, but leaders may be of wire or other 
material, limited to six feet in length. Double line may 
be used if desired, but limited to ten feet. One hook only 
is permitted. 

How quickly 
the sporting public 
will follow a good 
lead is shown by 
this excerpt from 
the Tyee Club’s 
report of fishing at 
Campbell River. 

“In 1922, at the 
height of the sea- 
son, seldom more 
than eight ama- 
teur anglers were 
on the fishing 
grounds at one 
time. Seven out 
of the eight used 
hand-lines of a size 
and tensile 
strength of 75 
pounds and up— 
more suitable for 
anchor lines than 
for any form of 
sport. 

“In 1923 an im- 
provement was ap- 
parent. Many more sportsmen appeared—fully one in 
three using rods, reels and light lines. 

“In 1924 sixteen amateur boats were counted on the 
water at one time—and more than half were using legiti- 
mate tackle. Then those good sportsmen who knew from 
experience that there was infinitely more thrill in hooking 
one big fellow on light rod and line—and landing him in 
an hour—or maybe two—than in the slaughter of a dozen 
game fish on “young cables,” organized the Tyee Club of 
British Columbia. 

“Initial organization of the Club and its immediate 
success were largely due to the effort and supervision of 
that famous rodman, Dr. J. A. Wiborn, the original of 
Zane Grey’s celebrated ‘Lone Angler.’ 

“In 1925, through the efforts of the Tyee Club of 
British Columbia, and in order to maintain and improve 
fishing for sport, the Dominion Fisheries Department was 
induced to establish a reserve against net fishing, covering 
the whole of Discovery Passage. In that season twenty- 
four amateurs were counted on the water at one time and 
seventeen had adopted light tackle. 


me 


River. 


“TN 1926, partially due to the abolition of net fishing, 
rod-and-line fishing was better than for years. Nearly 
forty amateur boats were working at once—celebrated 
anglers were there from London, Bermuda, New York, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Hong Kong, Tien Tsin—and seven 
out of eight were using light tackle. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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BAG LIMIT ON WATERFOWL REDUCED 
BY EXECUTIVE ORDER TO CONFORM 
TO McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Te power that Congress gave the Biological Sur- 


vey to make rules for the protection of wild fowl 
has at last been exercised. The bag limit has been 
reduced. 

It is unfortunate that it was necessary for the people to 
go over the heads of the Biological Survey and introduce 
in both houses of Congress mandatory measures that com- 
pelled the Bureau to act. It was the McNary-Haugen 
bill that did the work. 

The new regulations conform to those of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Ducks 15 birds a day, geese 4 birds a day, 
possession—ducks 30 birds, geese 4 birds. 

Senator McNary and Congressman Haugen have ably 
served the cause of conservation. They have also demon- 
strated that Congress is the supreme authority of the land, 
and responsive to the people. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY ON THE 
BAG LIMIT REDUCTION 


HE latest bulletin issued by the Department of 

Agriculture on the duck question is by W. C. Hen- 

derson, associate chief of the Biological Survey. It 
squarely faces the wild fowl situation and gives the depart- 
ments reasons for reducing the bag limit. This is what 
the public wants. It is also the easiest thing to do. The 
bureau as a scientific body is expected to deal in facts, and 
as long as it presents them clearly and promptly it should 
be exempt from criticism. It is only when issues are 
clouded and subterfuges resorted to that trouble flares. 
The data presented will not always be pleasing. It is 
futile for scientific bodies to attempt to please. 

The only immediate relief that can be given the wild 
fowl of North America at the present time is to limit 
the kill by restrictions on the hunting season, declares Mr. 
Henderson. 

Other methods are being followed, such as establishing 
breeding refuges in the North, so as to increase the pro- 
duction of the various species, and providing resting and 
feeding sanctuaries along migration routes and in winter- 
ing grounds of the birds in the Southern states, for some 
measure of protection during the hunting season. ‘These 
methods, however, will require a period of several years, 
but at present protection can be afforded only by reducing 
the annual kill, he said. This, he developed, can be 
accomplished both through necessary atnendments to the 
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Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen. 


present regulations and by more adequately enforcing the 
existing laws. 

“While the difficulties of enforcement have greatly in- 
creased in the last ten years,” said Mr. Henderson, “there 
has not been a proportionate strengthening of the enforce- 
ment arm to keep pace with the increased cost of patrolling 
and investigational work of the Federal game protectors. 
In spite of an inadequate force of protectors, however, 
their work has brought about many noticeable benefits. 

“Studies made by the Biological Survey in the last three 
years indicate that wild fowl have not been holding their 
own, and that additional measures for their protection 
must be adopted if their numbers are to be maintained. 
This decrease is due in large measure,” he said, “‘to drain- 
age of wild-fowl concentration areas and limiting of the 
breeding grounds of birds by agricultural occupation, to 
the ease with which gunners can reach wild-fowl centers 
over improved roads and by use of automobiles and motor 
boats, and to the increasing effectiveness of devices used 
in hunting. 

“It is inevitable that agriculture and human occupation 
will more and more encroach on the wild-fowl breeding 
areas. While we are awaiting the establishment of bird 
refuges, however, we can meet present emergencies by 
restrictions on hunting. 

“The recent amendments to the regulations. under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act affecting bag limits, which 
were made following recommendations of the Biological 
Survey, will lessen the kill on important winter concentra- 
tion areas of the birds. During the coming hunting season 
the effect of the new amendments will be watched care- 
fully by the Biological Survey. It is possible that addi- 
tional restrictions may be found necessary to safeguard the 
birds—contingent upon the failure of these new regula- 
tions to accomplish the desired result. Among other 
methods that have received the consideration of the Bio- 
logical Survey are: Shortening the open seasons, establish- 
ing rest days, making further restrictions in the use of 
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Senator Charles L. McNary. 


devices now allowed in the taking of ducks and geese, and 
limiting the artificial methods of bringing birds within 
range of the shooting stands. 

“If additional changes should be recommended, the 
country may be assured that it will be only after the most 
careful attention to all phases of the situation. In recom- 
mending the most recent changes the Biological Survey 
was governed by this policy, and while extremists on both 
sides of the question are in many respects inclined to criti- 
cize the action taken, it should be borne in mind that it 
has been necessary for the bureau to proceed conservatively 
—not so rapidly as some would urge and yet more dras- 
tically than many opponents of hunting restrictions desire. 

“The decision of the bureau to recommend the changes 
recently approved was based on facts carefully gathered 
and developed. At this time there is no other organiza- 
tion in the country in possession of as much information 
relating to wild-fowl conditions in North America as the 
Biological Survey. The opponents of the present regula- 
tions and others who are urging still more drastic restric- 
tions can be in possession of only limited information by 
comparison. The Biological Survey, however, must be 
acquainted with all phases of the problem—phases that 
concern the food resources of wild fowl, their migratory 
habits, and their abundance, and other information that 
can be developed only from reports of agents of the bureau 
and other reliable observers widely distributed throughout 
North America. 

“We need sound public sentiment in favor of the 
observance of the law, and willingness on the part of 
sportsmen and conservationists to adopt all the restrictions 
that are necessary to the preservation of the wild fowl,” 
said Mr. Henderson. 

We congratulate Mr. Henderson on his presentation of 
the situation. The drainage question and the automobile 
are as he has stated, two of the important factors in the 
equation. The resolution that Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
and Dr. Redington put over on the American Game Con- 
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ference and which Dr. Pearson has since spread all over 
the country, declaring that Congress was responsible tor 
the scarcity of ducks in not having supplied funds to 
employ more wardens, was a misstatement of facts and 
an insult to the intelligence of the American people. 
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FORESTS VS. FLOODS 


HAT the forests of the Mississippi drainage basin, 

under proper protection and care, will store im- 

mense quantities of rain water, reduce the rapidity 
of run-off, and thus assist in reducing floods is shown by 
a detailed report on the relation of forestry to flood con- 
trol issued by direction of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol of the House of Representatives. The report recom- 
mends that the improvement of forest conditions through- 
out the basin should have a part in the flood prevention 
program as a necessary supplement to engineering works. 

Forests hold back water and assist in reducing floods 
through their great power of absorption. In addition, 
good forest cover is a most effective check against erosion 
or washing away of soil, and consequently reduces silting 
of the river channels and reservoirs. Because forests 
under proper management can be made to produce con- 
tinuous crops of forest products, says the report, they are 
not only permanent in their influence toward flood pre- 
vention, but they pay their own way. 

What are described as “some startling facts” are brought 
to light in the report. It is shown that the forests of the 
Mississippi watershed, even in their present largely mis- 
managed condition, were responsible for a reaction in 
the possible flood crest of nearly 15 inches. Were all the 
forests of the Mississippi drainage area protected and 
managed in accordance with established forestry prin- 
ciples, it is declared, a further reduction in possible flood 
crests of 55 inches would be possible. This restraining 
effect would be equivalent to the storage capacity of some 
4.6 reservoirs each with a capacity of 10,000,000 acre-feet. 

Prompt extension of public ownership is recommended 
in many critical forest areas; first, in order that the Fed- 
eral Government may have the direct jurisdiction neces- 
sary to enable it to improve forest conditions on lands 
which now contribute unnecessarily large and destructive 
run-off, and second, to enable the Federal Government 
to protect heavy investments in flood-control structures, 
the permanency of which would otherwise be jeopardized 
by serious erosion. In addition to lands within purchase 
units already approved, the report indicates some 6,000,- 
000 acres in critical areas which should be administrered 
as public forests. For the better management, protection, 
and reforestation of the remaining 125,000,000 acres of 
forest land in the Mississippi watershed not in public 
ownership, reliance is placed on individual and cooperative 
effort, stimulated by Federal and State cooperation and 
leadership. 

“Tt remains to be seen,” says the report, “how far such 
a plan will be found adequate to meet the situation. If 
success exceeds reasonable expectations, it may be possible 
to reduce somewhat the total area to be finally purchased. 
On the other hand, if private forestry, even under the 
stimulation of Federal and State assistance, fails in any 
substantial measure to meet the requirements of satis- 
factory stream-flow regulation and soil conservation, to 
that extent its replacement by public forestry is inevitable. 
The only other alternative would be to classify flood 
destruction and soil depletion as less troublesome and 
costly than the cure, an admission of weakness and in- 
competence too distasteful for the people of this country 
to accept.” 





Edited by 
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All-Around Fly Rods 


ND still, the search for the all-around fly rod goes 
merrily on. Every so often some enthusiastic 
piscator writes in that he has solved the problem 

to his complete satisfaction. As described, these ‘‘all- 
around” rods vary in length from eight and one-half to 
nine and one-half feet and from four and three-quarters to 
six and one-half ounces in weight. Too much variation 
to build into one rod and besides, I never could understand 
why an angler should object to carrying two or even three 
rods along with him. 

It stands to reason that a light rod, calibered for 
wet fly work on 
small streams will 
not handle lures 
such as bass bugs 
and feather min- 
nows without seri- 
ously straining the 
rod. And it is 
equally certain that 
a rod with sufh- 
cient backbone to 
pick up a cork bug 
and thirty or forty 
feet of line, will 
not put a dry fly 
down lightly at 
twenty or twenty- 
five feet. 

For myself, I 
have never dis- 
covered the all- 
around fly rod. But 
I have two rods, 
which between 
them, come pretty 
close to filling the 
bill. Both these 
rods are nine feet 
in length and weigh 
within an ounce of 
each other. 

The first, which 
weighs four and 
three-quarter 
ounces, takes an 
“E” line and is 
quite satisfactory 
for either wet or 
dry fly casting, but 
it will not handle 
a heavy lure. It 
possesses what is 


It won’t be long now. 


commonly termed the wet-dry action and actually is 
neither. However, it is a very pleasant rod to use and I 
can cast with it all day without laming my wrist. Also, 
it will kill a fairly large fish in a reasonable time. 

The second rod (which weighs five and three-quarter 
ounces and is exceptionally stiff for its weight) is a brute 
and a bit beyond my strength (or skill). But... it 
makes a splendid rod for bass bugs, feather minnows and 
small spinners. With it, I can safely rough-house a large 
fish in swift water. I use a “D” line on this rod and it 
casts to quite respectable distances but it soon tires me and 

I do not get the 
pleasure in its use 
that I do with the 
lighter rod. But 
with these two 
sticks packed in my 
tubular rod case, | 
feel quite prepared 
for anything that 
swims in our part 
of the country, ex- 
cepting possibly the 
Atlantic salmon. 


Modern Bait 
Casting 


Judging by the 


inquiries, com- 
ments, etc. received 
at this office, the 
light-casting lure, 
weighing one-half 
ounce or less, has 
at last come into its 
own. Apparently, 
more and more 
anglers are taking 
up these lures each 
season. That the 
tackle manufactu- 
rers are cooperating 
in this move toward 
lighter baits is evi- 
denced by the in- 
creasing number of 
half-ounce lures 
now catalogued. 
Five or six years 
ago, it was difficult 
for the light-bait 
man to procure any 
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If you can press a lever you can take movies 
with this extremely simple little camera. 
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You can get a Kodascope projector, for 
showing home movies, as low as $60. 


An Extremely Simple Movie Camera 


That Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate! 
That Even the Modest Purse Can Afford! 


Designed for amateurs, by 
the men who so. simplified 
picture-taking that snapshot- 
making became easy enough 


for children 


F you can look through a finder and 

press a lever, you can take success- 
ful home movies, either in black-and- 
white or in full color, with this 
remarkably simple little camera. 

You’ll get wonderfully clear and 
interesting movies even if you are an 
absolute beginner...even if you’ve 
never had a camera in your hands 
before. 

And if you can afford the ordinary 
accessories of modern life, you can 
afford a Ciné-Kodak. 

Imagine the thrill of seeing yourself 
and your friends enjoying the adven- 
tures of the outdoors. Fishing, hunting, 
yachting, whatever you like best— 
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shown in marvelous home movies that 
you yourself make. 


Developed by the Men Who Simplified 
Amateur Picture-Taking 


Unbiased by the precedents and prej- 
udices of professional cinema camera 
design, the men who made still pho- 
tography so easy have now made home 
movie-making equally simple for you. 

That’s the point to remember. You 
want the simplest movie camera you can 
get. With the Cine-Kodak, all you do 
is press the lever and you take movies. 
Then send the film to any Eastman 
processing station. Developing is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. 

And, with the Kodascope, you pro- 
ject the pictures in your own living 
room as easily as playing a record on 
the phonograph. 

With Cine-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, the Ciné- 


Cine-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


Kodak takes black-and-white pictures. 
By using Kodacolor Film and the 
Kodacolor Filter, Cine-Kodak B or 
BB Ff. 1.9 takes beautiful pictures in 
full, natural color—every color that 
the eye can see. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 
400-foot reels of cartoons, comedy 
and travel that cost only $7.50 a hun- 
dred feet, are available. 

Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor on the screen. 
To permit buying from income rather 
than capital, many offer an attractive 
deferred payment plan. 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Dept. 277, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies, 
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Worthy of the 
Silver King! 


No wonder they call the 
tarpon of all fish the 
Silver King. Any man who 
seeks to lure him from 
his finny kingdom must be 
strong of wrist and mus- 


cled for a fight. 


The tackle, too, must be 
worthy—the kind you can 
trust at the tense moments 
when no doubt of rod, 
line or hook must enter 
your mind. 




























The greatest of deep 
water fishermen come to 
our shop for their require- 
ments. Out of their vast 
knowledge and our experi- 
ence we have developed 
deep-sea fishing tackle and 
accessories to a point un- 
equalled anywhere else in 
the world. 

















If you are planning to 
invade the ocean where the 
Silver King rules, let us 


equip you—worthily. 
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The streamer fly may be cast on a comparatively light rod. 


variety of lures, but to-day, there is listed 
a large assortment of top-water, diving 
and sinking baits in this class. 

This is as it should be, for the use of 
light lures accomplishes a real refinement 
in the bait-casting game. Not only do 
these small lures carry less hooks, but 
they permit the use of lighter tackle 
throughout which, of course, adds ma- 
terially to the angler’s enjoyment. 


However, the angler who attempts to 
cast these light lures with a stiff five-foot 
rod, slow reel and twenty-four pound test 
line is going to get into trouble. It just 
isn’t done, that’s all. 

The correct rod is one five and one-half 
to six feet in length and it should have 
plenty of action without being sloppy. 
The reel should be quick-starting and 
free-running, either geared or free-spool. 
Aluminum spool heads do much to speed 
up a sluggish reel and reels so equipped 
are being used almost exclusively by ex- 
perienced anglers. An eight or nine 
pound test line (or lighter) is essential 
to the successful handling of light lures 
and it should be replaced often as light 
lines wear ever so much quicker than 
the heavier ones. 

With such an outfit, the angler is pre- 
pared to get the most out of the bait- 
casting game. To be sure, he cannot 
establish any distance records with such 
a light rod, but he can handle up to one 
hundred feet of line (which is more than 
is really necessary) and do it with an ease 
and smoothness which will be found de- 
lightful. If you have been in the habit 
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of using a full-arm swing to get your 
bait out to fishing distances, you will find 
that with the new outfit you can accom- 
plish the same distances with a mere flip 
of the wrist. Also, when you set your 
hook in a two or three pound bass you 
will discover that he can fight just as 
hard on such a rig as on light fly tackle. 
I can kill a bass quicker on my nine-foot, 
four and three-quarter ounce fly rod 
than I can on my six and one-quarter 
foot bait-casting rod which I had built 
especially for handling these light lures. 


Streamer Flies 


A lure which is justly famous in a 
few restricted localities, but which is 
practically unknown in others, is the 
Streamer Fly or Rooster’s Regret. This 
fly is tied in more or less conventional 
hackle style with a two- or three-inch 
streamer feather as a tail. It is a killing 
lure for all fresh-water game fish in 
either still or running water and will 
often draw big fish when standard wet 
flies are taking nothing but throw-backs. 


The lure is tied in imitation of a 
natural minnow or smelt and it is 
manipulated in short, quick jerks. 
Fished two on a leader the tail fly swims 
eight or ten inches under while the 
dropper rides on or near the surface. 
This effect of two small minnows dis- 
porting in the open is particularly allur- 
ing. I have taken brown, rainbow and 
brook trout, small and large mouth bass, 
pike, pickerel and salmon on this fly. 
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Meet “Whiskerbug” and Family 
—Killingest of Lures 


Here is the one that’s 

made history—the fly 

that lures the biggest 

browns, rainbows, 

salmon — that has 

brought new rec- 

ords with Small-mouth 

— that has taught 

skeptics that the 

BIGGEST Large- 

mouth will hit the fly—and_ how! Picker- 
el? Yes! Muskies? Again, Yes! 

Weedless. Fish it in the best water— 

among snags, rushes and lilies. It’s a riot 

for raising strikes and how it hooks and 

holds! Our own factory men’s first choice; 

carries our 100% recommendation, 12 pat- 

terns, sizes 4, 2, 1/0 60 
With attached Nickel Spinner 


Welcome, Brother ‘“Whiskerakle” 


A new version of the Whiskerbug (illus- 

trated above). It is tied with more hack- 

le to float higher but is not so weedless. 

Use it in more open or fast water. Size 4, 
60¢. Sizes 2 and 1/0, 60¢. 


Weber “Autograph” 
Combination Wet or Dry Fly 


A typical Weber departure, now na- 
tion-wide in popularity and going 
bigger. Divided wing, hollow point 
hook, turned down eye or to gut. 
All patterns. 
izes 4 to 12, doz 
Sizes 14, 16 and 2 


Weber True-to-Pattern: 
Standard Flies, Tested Specialties 
Perfect Nature Imitations 
Squirrel, Hair and Bucktail Flies 
Nymph and Creeper Flies; Mayfly, 
Drake and Blackfly Imitations 
High Visibility Dry Flies 
Closed and Divided Wing Wet Flies 
Streamer and Salmon Flies 
“Henshall” and All Standard Bass Flies 
Barbless Flies. Spinner Flies. 


Getting the book is your 
first milestone. 
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You Fly Rod Fans: Take 
This 


ch 

J fire hit that 

is everywhere re- 
placing metal boxes. 
Carries leaders moist 
in pocket without leak- 
age. A nifty that you’ll 


welcome. Free with this 
Lucky Offer. 


**The Fly Fishing 


Encyclopedia’’ 
OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for this 


est Color Catalog 
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i 9x12 . 
68%'Pages =x 
sol ore = Pictures 
a in Fall Gee 
on Pacts saipAic® 


Mesteted Lessons in 


“American ” 
%» Specialties Fou nd 


NOT Free 


book showing Weber Tackle and Life-like lures. Besides all standard 

items, it features Fly Tackle specially studied out and tested for 
American fishing conditions and for ALL fresh water game fish as well as 
trout. Every page packed with practical suggestions. This offer is 
the sportseeker’s biggest quarter’s worth, for you get your 25¢ back 
TWICE! We credit you 25¢ on your first order of $1 or more from 
the book or from this ad, and send you at once your choice of Fly ! 
either 25¢ item Free. Say which you want FREE—Pouch or Fly. ~ stead of Pouch 


Or Best of All, pin a dollar-bill or two, a five-dollar bill or check of any amount to Coupon 
below and get goods to that value plus Catalog and choice of one 25¢ item free at once. 


Weber ‘‘Henshall’’ Fly Reel $ 
The Value beyond Comparison at — 


No reel to equal 
this for value, 
service, satisfac- 
tion. Fit for a 
king. Beautiful 
brown- finish Bake- 
lite. Extremely 
strong, very light. 
Bronze-bushed hub; 
oversize click, adjust- 
able. Hardened guide- 
opening equals agate. 
Only successful uni- 
versal model for ALL 


Foremost in Gut Leaders 
**Straintest”’ and “No-C-Um” (Camouflaged) 


Greatest range and highest _stand- qry 
ards of test and selection. Quality t937~ 
only. Every size, length and vari- ® 
ation— straight or tapered, for ev- ( 
ery fishing requirement. Example: A 
“Straintest” brand, Level, 6-ft. Trout, 5-lb. 
Test, half dozen in Reddi-Moist Pouch, 
$2.25. Others, 3-ft., as low as 7¢ each. 
Weber Fly Lines 
Most satisfactory made 
Long-lasting. Soft, pliable, 


no kinks. Waterproofed 
4 under pressure, hand-fin- 


i (describe 
or let us 
a select) 


Sign Plainly 


(Write description of goods wanted in space above, or attach separate list) 
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find ; 7 “Plugakle” uses, lightest to heav- ished. Level or double-tap- 
-om- New hair-and-feather image of large wood iest fishing. 314” over _ered. Brown color. Exam- 
flip lures yet airy light for Fly Rod. Bse wet “Monogram” all; holds 100 ft. C-line. ‘ple: 100 ft. level, size E, 
or on surface. White or fawn body, red or Split Bamboo Unmatchable value at $5. weight 1% oz 
your black head. 3% in. with size 1/0 hook, also Fly R. thers to $10.00 
you smaller sizes, each 75¢. No. 11 # $15 Fly Rod Roop, Reel, Line and Leaders, featured here, when selected in proper rela- 
a . i A Weber tri- tion to each other, form the basic principle of the Weber Balanced Outfit 
kle “Aklenat” Dry umph — first for American Fly Fishing — easiest casting, most satisfactory. Get our will- 
CKIe. 3 ps worthy me- ing help in shaping your outfit correctly from the ground up. 
foot, Doowe hi peitins dium priced I d Roll 
oater, Ustric hand made mprove: - 
- body, quickest fly rod. Trust “Aklebug” ) li - 
urter to dry on back- it on our Fly Lure res-a-line 
built cast; stays up Actual say so. New i Most practical 
. longest. Good Size 3-piece Fuzzy, little fingerful 
BEC. with earliest only 1 ouse luscious, ou ° d 
hatches and all season. Best hol- i Feather-light, weedless, insect-like eee ts 
low point hook, eyed or to gut. easy on rod. Bucktail, tempter with a : 1 aor a a a 1 
12 patterns, each 20¢. very light. Weedless. Na- killing record. High a ane ae Eh he 
Doz., $2.25. tural color and size of floater; alights softly; P# 4 iim yore belt. im- 
in a x . oung field mouse. Life- easy pickup. Sure luring PTOVe d tne Cressing com- 
a Non-Fouling Gold Spinners like imitation that fools and hooking. 12 patterns. Waar uacane tan =< 
ie Superior construction. Brightest Weber Rods big trout or bass. Hook Trout, 4 to 10, 60¢. Bass “aa eee 
the flash; sure-working, easiest pick- $25 and $35 size 2 and 1/0, each 75¢. sizes, 65¢. Ext 4 
This up. Won’t cock the fly. ’ 1%, aon ° 
onal No. in ~wiar “Colorado” Patronize your local " 
‘inch style, No. 11......25¢ 9 dealer. If he cannot “If Weber Makes It 
lling supply you, we will. A Fish Takes It” 
- Use Coupon for Catalog and = eS atin aleel 
will Weber “Lucky Offer” r 
wet ' Yeo— one the book. Every page is a sport- ® Coupon p s Seousen Peek Wis. i 
acks. oa ill. If you are not aleeady « fiycaster, Enclosed find 25¢ for Catalog (This 25¢ to be credited on any future 
gin! Get it out of your mind that it is diffi ‘ a 
f a cult or not for your waters. g purchase by me) and with Catalog send me your FREE item as follows: g 
mds It is easier to learn than bait casting, and 86 J [ee peek. aa 25¢ a 
; your nearest lakes or streams — even if con- Leader Pouch Fly 
erks. sidered “fished out” — will surprise you! F (Check which in square above. If you choose fly, use line above to name patterns, size, etc. or leave it to us.) : 
ims Don’ i i bi : 
oe age «vy by = on ee g OrEnclosed find $1, $2, $5 or $....... for which send Catalog FREE. § 
—\ «ig never out of the blood— and Leader Pouch FREE (or Fly FREE) and goods as follows: 4 
face. that takes you everywhere. : a 
4 
4a 
a 


S 
- World’s Largestin FlyTackle = *% eee) OR 
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No. 1200 — South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti-Back-Lash Reel $20.00 


In the Hands 
of over 


600,000 


Fishermen 


The cast, the strike, the catch—all de- 
pend upon your reel. Your reel must 
be right. Choose the reel which the 


greatest number of anglers choose year 
after year, for watch-like precision of 
manufacture. 600,000 South Bend own- 
ers can’t be wrong. These reels must 


be right! 
No. 1000— 








A reel noted for its smooth, easy free-running 
action. Combines South Bend’s famous _level- 
winding anti-back-lash features. 100 yard capacity. 


No. 550— 
Level- 
Winding 
Anti-Back- 
Lash 


$5.50 


The reel which 
has brought bait- 
casting joy to 
thousands of be- . 
ginners. A plain, substantial, popularly priced 
reel, with South Bend’s two noted features. 

Price refunded on any South Bend Reel which will 

not fulfill all we claim. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10206 High St., South Bend, Ind. 







WRITE for further reel 
details _in our new_ 1930 
book “‘Fishing—What Tackle 
and When”. 100 interest- 
ing pages. Sent free. 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


The streamer fly is effective when lake 
fishing for large and small mouth bass 
on calm clear days when there is no 
rifle on the surface and when the 
dropping of a heavier lure only puts the 
fish down. Under such conditions, I 
have taken respectable catches when even 
the famous feather minnow scored a zero. 

The Rooster’s Regret weighs practically 
the same as the standard wet fly on the 
same size hook and in spite of its wind- 
resisting qualities can be cast on a com- 
paratively light trout rod. 


One of the Best 


We all used to fish the Great Reser- 
voir. But that was back in the days 
when fair catches of bass were quite 
common. But year by year the fishing 
has been getting poorer and one by one 
we have forsaken the old stamping 
grounds in favor of more productive 
waters. All except H. F. 

H. F. still fishes the Great Reservoir 
and probably will continue to do so. 
While I doubt if he has taken an over- 
size bass there in several years, each 
week-end during the open season finds 
him out in his little skiff -casting fly, 
spinner and plug in a vain endeavor to 
raise a bass. 

The Great Reservoir is quite con- 
veniently located to the Big City and 
circumstances prevent H. F. from getting 
away for more than a few hours at a 
time. We all consider him just out of 
luck—which indeed he is. However, he 
doesn’t think so. 

“I catch just as many six-pounders as 
you fellows do,” he says, “and while I 
would have no objection to taking a 
decent fish occasionally, there are other 
things which make it worth while.” 
What these other things are, H. F. re- 
fuses to say, but we know it is the sunset 
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glow on rippling waters, the sight of a 
fawn on the rocky point or perhaps just 
the call of a veery from the deep woods 
on Horse-Shoe Cove. 

And so I say: Here’s to H. F., fishin’ 
lonesome day after day—a rotten fisher- 
man but a darned fine angler. 


Questions and Answers 
Fishing Editor: 

I expect to do some angling for steel- 
head trout in Oregon this summer and 
would like your advice as to what type 
of rod I will need for this work. I am 
told that the fish run large and that | 
will need heavy tackle. 

L. M. Hayes. 
Answer: 

Several of the better-known manufac- 
turers list special fly rods for this par- 
ticular fishing. These are classed as 
steelhead rods and vary in length from 
9 to 10 feet. The 9 foot rod weighs from 
6 to 6% ounces, the 9!4 foot rod from 
634 to 7% ounces and the 10 foot rod 
from 6%4 to 7% ounces. These rods are, 
of course, quite stiff and are built with 
large handles. Any of the models men- 
tioned would be suitable for the fishing 
you have in mind and perhaps the 9! 
foot length of about 634 ounce weight 
would be a safe compromise. 

FisHING EDITOR. 


Fishing Editor: 

Where can I obtain really good trout 
fishing within fifty or sixty miles of New 
York City. 

A. WILLENSKY. 


Answer: 

We wish we knew. About thirty 
thousand other anglers, including our- 
selves, are looking for the same thing. 

FisHING EpITor. 





Early-Season Trout 





swirled into the deeps at the pre- 
cise instant when he had been swimming 
near enough for me to lean over with 
the net ready. No wild-cat stocks ever 
dropped so quickly as did my overconfi- 
dent spirits. 

At this juncture a cloud curtain obscured 
the sun—very appropriately, as I thought. 
Drops pattered on the stream, miniature 
geysers began to jump up and down in 
every direction, and it seemed best to 
beat a retreat under the friendly pines. 
Thence I gazed out on the river, where 
the trout continued to rise, although less 
frequently than before. For a time it 
looked decidedly as if this Saturday 
might end in a deluge, like the last three 
before it. 

It slackened presently, however, and 
the sun once more shone through the 
canyon, a bit feverishly, but brightly 
enough to cheer me considerably. I left 
those brown trout uncaught, and sought 
out that famous rapid a mile upstream, 
a place all heaving, throbbing domes of 
green at the surface, but below, a wilder- 
ness of stones, half guessed in a shud- 
dering maze of light and shade. Under 
the surge dykes quiver aslant the floor 
of the rip, sheltering trout—few, to be 
sure, but mighty. When the river is 
“roily,”’ no wiles avail to make them 
move, but on a day such as I had 


(Continued from page 175) 








chosen, when the water was at least 
reasonably clear, you stand a glorious 
chance. I moved slowly, casting up- 
stream at an angle, but drawing the fly 
down and across, in order to cover as 
much space as possible. 

Fish develop tremendous strength in 
such galloping reaches. They hover in 
the slack behind projections, but must 
fight the stampede of the sluice every 
time they dart forth. The force against 
which they struggle will overthrow the 
angler who stumbles on a slippery flint. 
as I had learned to my cost the previous 
season, when I lost footing, and was 
rolled over and over before floundering 
out. How the snaky current coiled 
around my boots, hissing and _ striking! 
But I know that cold serpent’s tricks, 
and was determined that he should not 
trip up my heels. 

As everybody who fishes thereabouts 
knows, you either hook a big native 
trout in that particular piece of water, 
or else you hook nothing. Encouraged 
by the weight of prizes already in my 
basket, I felt a hunch that it might be 
the former. And so I tried several eligi- 
ble lures, most of them dull, as the sun 
was once more brightening. No fish 
were rising. But most of the obvious 
rises in that river are brown trout, and 
Salvelinus feeds more warily. He would 
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never, for instance, continue to “boil” in 
water exposed to the sun as the others 
had done in the broad pool lower down. 
Eventually I tied on a Blue-Bottle, think- 
ing that it might prove as effective as 
any. 

But even if it attracted nothing, what 
would be the difference? Cock pheasant 
was crowing at the rim of the swale. 
Under an argent cloud aloft the ducks 
streamed towards Arctic tundras, while 
the henhawk spread her fan in the bright 
air as she climbed the spiral staircase 
of the sky. A band of vagabond crows 
were mobbing an owl among the spruce 
on a ridge, making the groves ring with 
outraged cawing. If the fish refused to 
bite, there was plenty to occupy the mind. 

At just such unguarded moments 
Salvelinus fontinalis sometimes plays one 
of his pranks. And so it was in this 
case. I had hardly allowed my interest 
to shift from trout to ornithology, when 
the unexpected caught me napping. I 
had cast the fly upstream across a hole 
close to mid-current, and was dreamily 
wondering how to handle the slack in 
case anything struck while the lure 
looped towards me, when all at once 
came a gleam from the deeps, and 
“Smack!” the caudal appendage of a 
beauty hit the surface. Of course I 
struck, but much too late, and so missed 
the quarry through inattention to busi- 
ness. A second try proved futile. He 
simply would not rise again. It appeared 
wisest to wade ashore, light a cigarette, 
and jgive the game a chance to rest. 

Fifteen minutes I sat there, quietly 
smoking, and wondering how big he 
might be. The chances were against 
my seeing him once more, as it was too 
late in the forenoon, and he had _ prob- 
ably risen out of curiosity, as much as 
anything. Nevertheless when I cast 
again, it was across channel, nor did 
I allow the lure to get out of control 
even for a second, while I drew it along 
immediately under the surface. And 
providentially, when the lure danced 
through the identical swelter of bubbles 
and emerald domes amid which salve- 
linus had evaded me, “WHACK!” the 
fish seized it and went down more 
nimbly than a shell-drake. “ZZZZ!” 
screamed the reel as he plunged among 
the shelves in deep water. 

I held him as tightly as I dared, 
knowing that if he ever ducked under 


the tapered leader like gossamer. For 
a while I supposed that he would surely 
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FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


RANGER introduces for the 1930 fishing season his new popular-priced 
models—-the Granger “Special” Fly Rod, in 72 to 10-ft. lengths and 4 
3 to 6!4-0z. weights, to sell at $15 each, and the “Special Bait Casting 
Rod, in 414 to 6 ft. lengths, 41/42 to 5-oz. wts., to retail at $10. = 
These are beautiful, golden brown COLORED Rods, ¢ 
brought out by Granger to satisfy those anglers who know fe 
and appreciate the better action, balance, power and : 
workmanship of all Granger products, but who, un- 
fortunately, cannot afford the finest rods. At the 


modest prices named they are truly wonderful values. | 
Butt guides and tips on the “Special” Fly Rods, @ 
and all guides and tip tops on the y (1) Solid, Cork Grip. 
Bait Rods, are CHROMIUM- (2) Golden Brown Color. 
plated, guaranteed under ordinary (3) Green Silk Wrappings. 
use NOT to cut, rust, crack or break (4) CHROMIUM - plated Butt 
during life of the rod. Chromium Tr tccee tates line — 
° - a e-piece, ard-drawn, watere 
is harder than agate or steel and proof, nickel-silver ferrules. 
withstands severest line wear. dl aaee Miles oe thane tt 
Each strip of cane in these Rods | these greatest of all Rod values, or, if you want 
is heat-straightened and sized to the @ a rod of Granger quality at less price, ask to see 
same accurate — dimensions 4 the Real Bargains in Granger's *‘Denver Special’’ and 
and taper as in our best | **Colorado Special’* Fly and Bait Rods at the recently 
grade rods. Cane is aged 4 = REDUCED prices. 
and colored by our ex- : R ‘ . ; 
clusively Granger pro- There is a Granger | tod to suit every Angler's purse, ranging 
cesses. Green silk from $8 now for the “Colorado Special’’ Bait, up to $50 for the 
wrappings give a ys finest Granger Tournament Rod. Granger **Favorites’’ (formerly the 
distinctive kA 1 **Goodwin"’) sell for $15 (Bait) and $25 (Fly); Granger **DeLuxe”’ 
pleasing ap- 7 Rods (formerly the “‘Granger’*) retail at $20 (Bait) and $35 
pearance 4 (Fly); Granger ‘*Premier’* (formerly Tournament grade) at $30 and 
¢ $50 for the Bait and Fly respectively. Send Today for descriptive cata- 
log showing rods in actual colors. Remember—if your Dealer cannot sell you 


a genuine Granger—WE WILL. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 


Ilustrated 
Butt Sec- 
tion of New 
Granger 
“Special’’ Fly Rod 


441 Grant St. 
Denver, Colo. 


OTe Ca ay | 
YOU CAST THE VEW 


River RusTLER 


a projecting point of rock, he could cut} 


do so, as he bored and jigged, deeper | 
and deeper. It was obvious that he was | 


one of those “once in a while” trout | 
which usually break away, leaving me 


Length 2% in. No. 3700 
Weight % oz. Price $1.00 


disconsolate. But salvelinus is subject | 


to whims which occasionally give the | 


angler more chances than he deserves. 
This fish, for instance, abruptly shot out 
of the treacherous sluice to cruise reck- 
lessly towards shoal water’ near the bank. 
I encouraged the impulse for all I was 
worth. Likewise I worked him nearer 
the surface, and began to hold his nose 
to the torrent, even in that shallower 
stretch mighty enough to stifle almost any 
well-hooked trout with proper care. 
For some minutes I had no idea of his 
true size. Needless to say, he seemed a 


hefty fish, but with a light rod it is'| 


sometimes difficult to guess what you are 
playing. Then he skurried through a 
band of illumination within a foot of the 
surface, flashing his crescent image on 
my mind in unfading colors. What a 
fish! Nearly eighteen inches long. and 
to judge from that one splendid glimpse, 
undoubtedly a brook trout. No wonder 
my pulse began pounding. 


Just picture yourself out in a boat, Mr. Fishermen—with this snooty, 
impudent, little life-like lure out on the end of your Jline—swimming 
Saucily along, with its peculiar erratic side to side dart—and continuous 
wiggle. With very little imagination, you can really see and feel those 
big fish lunge for it. And Man, how mad it makes ’em—so they strike 
it viciously—to kill it! 


W. E. Brown of Corning, N. Y., is The New River Rustler is a proven “‘sure fire’ fish getter—in rivers, as 
— of the old time fishermen well as lakes! It’s small, light, compact shape makes it an easy easter! 
ae Sieieed akeae"t yg Me Runs just deep enough to miss the weeds—and mighty effective along 
k . . san? . se « » dealerst 
12 oz. Bass he caught at Lake the shore! Ask for it at your dealers! 
idlemirror, on the famous Creek 
FREE 


Chub Plunker No. 3200 series. Just Our beautiful new colored catalog sent 
remember, you're really going fish- upon request! Every Creek Chub Jure guaranteed 
ing when you take along the Fam- to be satisfactory in every respect! suy them 
ous Pikie Minnow, No. 700 and either at your dealers or direct! If you get 
in 


the old reliable Injured Minnow, ? some extraordinary fish pictures--send ’em 
No. 1505. —and we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
173 Randolph St. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEKCHUB BAITS GTCH MORE HSH 


Garrett, Ind. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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MU STAD 


op FISH HOOKS 


FTER months of 
waiting — when 
| you set your hook in 
a solid fish you want 
that fish. Make cer- 
} tain your hook is a 
Mustad. 
In each Mustad 
Key Brand Fish Hook 
you are sure of the 
highest merit obtain- 
able in the shape and size you use. De- 
veloped. by Mustad’s prominence in fish 
hook making both for inland and ma- 
rine fishing. Proved by Mustad’s long 
supremacy in popularity throughout the 
world. 


The Mustad-Perfect Viking Hook, 
newest of the many Mustad standard 
patterns for America, leads in all-around 
merit. Shown below for fly fishing. 


Ask your tackle dealer for Mustad 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed and on 
all baits. 


O. MUSTAD 
& SON, 


| 
| 
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With that recent failure at the big 
stretch still vividly in my mind, I be- 
haved with exemplary caution, drawing 
the quarry full against the throb of the 
rifle, nearer and nearer to the margin 
of the stream. There, at last, I managed 
to thrust the net under him. “Swissh!” 
and he was in the toils, flapping spas- 
modically, and unbelievably heavy. 

But, “There’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip,” and so I found in this 
case. Shortly ‘before stepping in at the 
upper riffle, I had caught the net on a 
stump, but not until now did I learn 
that a strand had been severed by that 
carelessness. My first intimation of 
calamity came when the mighty trout, 
already, as I fondly supposed, abso- 
lutely secure, slipped through the torn 
mesh and plumped into the river. My 
heart sank with him, while I nearly 
swallowed the cigarette on which my 
teeth had clinched ridiculously. I felt 
as if I had won and lost a _ million 
dollars. 

That despair, however, proved 
blessedly premature. I had dropped the 
faithless net, and started to reel in, when 
a vigorous tug of the line told me that 
the trout was still fast. The barb had 
pierced his lip in such wise that the 
moment of slack had not been sufficient 
for him to break away. It was just one 
more of those “breaks” which the sports- 
man occasionally enjoys. And so there 
he surged, with the net astride the line 
between him and my hand, in a most 
unusual and precarious situation. Luck- 
ily he was now tiring rapidly, and cruis- 
ing in very shoal water, while I held the 
rod carefully, keeping it whip-like but 
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not sufficiently strained to pull the hook 
out of that precious prize. In a moment 
I had edged him near enough to use the 
net again, this time in a sort of heave 
which literally flung him far up the bank. 

There, for an instant, he kicked among 
last year’s ferns. And before he could 
bounce back into the river, I dropped the 
rod and flung myself on him as one 
might recover a fumbled foot-ball. It 
sounds like a rough finish to an angling 
episode, but perhaps the peculiar circum- 
stances justified impulsive action. Not 
until long afterwards, at any rate, did 
I feel ashamed of it, but gloated over 
the tangible, -slippery result, much like 
an otter intercepting an escaping salmon. 

Also, the prize was absolutely fascinat- 
ing. What a marvelous, square-tail, 
copper-bottomed old trout he proved! 
The spots along his stalwart flanks shone 
pink as rose-mallow, while his glorious, 
changing colors proved almost too splen- 
did to be credible. He measured eighteen 
inches, but was broad and burly out of 
all proportion to his stream-line measure- 
ment—a male trout in superb fettle. 
Staring at his rare and_ transcendent 
beauty, I could scarcely realize that such 
a fish could be landed within reasonable 
distance from a great city. 

Sighting the gleam in my hands, the 
kingfisher sprang his rattle excitedly, and 
nearly overhead. He was saying in the 
plainest language that I was trespassing 
on his ancient and vested rights, The 
cock pheasant caught the excitement, too, 
and now rocketted across the stream with 
a prodigious whirr of stout wings, his 
ruby breast glowing like that of the 
fabled Phoenix. 


Oslo, Norway 
New York Office 
258 Broadway 


Made by Mustad— 
Used the World over 


Big Fish of the Surf 
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Mustad-Perfect Viking Hooks 


°"Em in 1930 


Send for a copy of HitpEBranpt's 

Hints. It’s FREE. See the new 
baits as well as the old favorites. See 
the fine fish catches made by the “boys”. 
Tells how to use Hildebrandt’s to get 
the big ones. 


Hildebrandt Spinners have been con- 

sistent fish catchers for over 30 years. 
Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, 
Blue Gills, Perch—ALL the 
game and pan fish, and you 
can use any method—casting 
rod, fly rod, old cane pole 
or trolling line. 


HILDEBRANDT 


137 High St. 


Logansport Indiana 
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spite of two thumb stalls and all the 
power in my thumbs I could not stop the 
fish’s rush. When most of my line was 
off the reel I felt a heavy jar on my 
line and it went slack. The shark had 
evidently hit the line with its tail 
and it had parted like pack thread. 
I was using a seven-foot leader, and as 
a shark’s mouth is about a foot back 
from the tip of its nose, it is safe to say 
that the fish was close to eight feet long, 
and that length would imply a weight of 
about three hundred pounds. Then and 
there I vowed and declared, profanely 
and warmly, that never again would I 
rely on thumb stalls when after big fish, 
but would henceforth and forevermore 
use a leather drag. Both my thumbs had 
thin white burns ‘running their length, 
where the dry line had burned its way 
through the wet woolen thumbstalls. I 
have hooked many sharks but none as fast 
and powerful as this one—the one that 
got away. 

“Come on boys, time to eat!” said Linc 
as he reeled in, and he being the cook we 
followed his example and were soon on 
our way back to the house. The flies 
and gnats made the best of their oppor- 
tunity. Gnats in our eyes, ears, and on 
our exposed necks, flies buzzing around 
our heads, biting through our woolen 
socks and even taking occasional nips 
through the eyelets of our canvas shoes, 
not to mention their attentions to our 
hands and bare arms. Flies are the curse 
of the beach. The gnats and mosquitoes 


are there only part of the time, but the 
flies are always there. 

That afternoon we went to the south 
end of the beach, to Brigantine Inlet, to 
visit the seagull rookery. The skimmer 
gulls and the terns nest side by side with 
a reasonable amount of friendliness, and 
so far we have only found one instance 
of their fighting with each other. We 
found a badly scuffed piace on the sand, 
with three broken eggs and two dead 
birds, one a tern and the other a skim- 
mer gull. From all indications there 
must have been several of the terns fight- 
ing one of the gulls, and from the num- 
ber of feathers and the dead birds it 
certainly must have been fought to a 
finish. I am not enough of a naturalist 
to say which eggs are which—they are 
of nearly the same size but different in 
color. One set of eggs is a dirty white 
with brownish spots, and the other set ot 
a green tinge with dark spots. Both the 
nests are of the same type, merely a 
slightly hollowed out place in the sand, 
evidently done by the birds’ wings, and 
the eggs laid in the middle of the hol- 
low. In the daytime the sun does the 
hatching and warming and at night or 
on cold rainy days the birds nest on the 
eggs. 

The skimmer gull gets its name from 
its habit of skimming so close to the sur- 
face of the water or sand that it appears 
to be sliding along on its breast, and its 
open lower bill scoops up its food with- 
out a pause on the part of its owner. | 
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Gaffing a big one. 


have never seen these skimmer gulls on! 
any of the other beaches; they seem to} 
prefer this section of the Jersey coast for | 
their breeding grounds, as the life guards | 


have told me that they have been there 
for years. The two big storms we had 


| 





last year destroyed almost all their eggs, | 


the sea sweeping clear across the broad | 


open beach to the foot of the sand dunes, 
over a mile back from the edge of the 
surf. This section of the coast seems to 
be a favorite for many species of gulls, 
as the meadows are covered with their 
nests and we can hear them calling and 
squabbling all night long. 

Thus the days passed, some days we 
hooked and landed sharks, some days 
they did not come in at all, but the big 
sting rays were there in full force and 
gave us many strenuous battles before 
they broke loose. Part of the thrill of 
surf casting is that you can never tell 
just what species of fish will take your 
bait. Of course if you are using big 
baits you may feel reasonably sure that 
sooner or later you will hook big fish, but 
it may be one of a number of species— 
shark, sting ray, channel bass, or striper. 

Sharks seldom pick up the bait with a 
rush, but take it in their mouth and gen- 
erally swim with it toward the beach, at 
the edge of which is their best food sup- 
ply. This accounts for the fact that 
nearly always you are first warned that a 
shark has picked up your bait by a sud- 
den slackening of your line, and it is often 
necessary to reel in a good many feet of 
line and sometimes back a ways up the 
beach before you can feel the weight of 
the fish and make the strike. As soon 
as the hook is set the shark, if it is in 
shallow water, will broach clear of the 
water before starting its run. Members 
of the ray family often come to the 
surface when first hooked, especially if 
the water is shoal. 

_The last day of our stay we saw a 
sight, once very common, but now becom- 
ing more and more rare—a big school of 
black drum coming in the inlet on their 
way to the upper bay to feed on the 
oyster beds. They were swimming along 
Just beneath the surface and looked like 
some huge gray patch moving up with 
the tide. Occasionally one of them would 
come to the surface and we could see its 
huge tail as it moved slowly along. They 
are very destructive to both the clam and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| GREATER ACCURACY (™ 


$6°° 


Bull’s-Eye Special with Bakelite Spool 


IKE your new car—quicker to start, 
quicker to stop—this new reel is 
better. Yours for easier casting that 
gets the Big Ones. Quick, straight, 
with best of delicacy. Any bait they 
want, heavy or light. 

Has new light spool of molded Bake- 
lite—1 oz. lighter than metal—with 
large arbor. Improves your casting 
surprisingly. Thumbs so much easier, 
you hit the exact spot your Big Shot 
bass is aimed at. BANG! Your cast 
is irresistible! 

The only bait casting reel with 
improved Bakelite spool. Large, 
handsome, with choice of green, 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3026 Taylor Street 


red, brown or black end plates of pol- 
ished Permo. Nickel steel rustless pi- 
vots and adjustable phosphor bronze 
bearings. Best level-wind made. Low- 
slung seat, deep anchored pillars. Free 
running, fine balance, lively and excep- 
tionally easy to control. Genuine Meis- 
selbach precision workmanship and 
high quality. materials—famous nearly 
40 years. Price only $6.00. 

Ask your dealer for the Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye Special No. 110. If neces- 
sary, please write to us. New descrip- 

tive folder and complete catalog, 
containing much valuable fishing 
information, FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels. 


Meisselbach Rainbow 


Meisselbach Autofly Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye 
Reel, $5.00 Reel, $5.00 Fly Reel, $5.00 


BY APPOINTMENT 


oe 
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THE HARDY (1930) ANGLERS’ GUIDE 

AND CATALOGUE 
Every fisherman’s ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Plates of Flies, ete., in natural colors. Hints on 
angling in all parts of the world. Write now, to 
HARDY BROS., Ltd., Bondgate, 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND. 
Be sure, if visiting Europe, to inspect and handle 
the wonderful “PALAKONA” Reg, Split Bam- 
boo Rods made under HARDY’S New Perfected 
System, The finest rods in the world at strictly 
competitive prices, at HARDY’S splendid show- 
rooms, 





HARDY HOUSE, 61 Pall Mall, London 
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Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 


You'll catch more fish if you give em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
oneslie deep. Get the benefit of all thatthe most success- 
ful fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1930 Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook” 
The “‘Super-Dowagiac’”’ 
sé ic’? 


Fish-Getter 5: » 
of true fish-flesh “eigaeih A Ghostly 
s Go-Getter 
appearance. New and startling, 
Several colors. ° both in appearance and 
action. Made of transparent 
st Heddylin—a new indestructible 

material. Life-like as alive minnow. 


Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen wood- 
en lures, 


Paneeeaee No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 
No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 
supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. C-31, Dowagiac, Mich. 


will identify you. 
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Alkali Water proof | 
6 Silk “ea 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength,’ yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we 
do claim to make the best. 

No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 


F ne TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 


Once broach the subject of 
tackle, and any angling enthu 
siast will hasten to tell you that 
che finer the tackle the keener 
che fun. But it is astonishing 
how much tackle still proves un- 
worthy when put to the practical 
lest. Wherever the big “uns run, 
mn the tuna, tarpon and barra- 

cuda grounds, you will find the old-timers relying on 
Edw. Vom Hofe tackle. We believe that about the 
last thing any fishing devotee wants is shoddy tackle. 
Place your reliance in specialists who unhesitatingly 
guarantee every item of tackle they recommend. 

2c stamp brings 168 page catalog. 


Edward vom Hofe @ Co. 


91FULTONSTREET .°. NEW YORK CITY 


Flies 


“Wet” Trout Flies, from 45 Cents per Dozen 
“Dry” Trout Flies, from 70 Cents per Dozen 


Makers of the World Famous 
“Halford” Leaders 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale 


WHITE BROTHERS 


61 Lord St. Liverpool, 


FLY TYING, ROD on 
, LURE MAKING 


‘C&sMaterials and Supplies 
y Tools, 


to get ready to go. 
fishing fun 


Reels, 


Prices 


England 


QUALITY 
TACKLE 
Now’s the time 
how you can add to your n 
Send for free Angler’s guide. Valuable information, 
Nothing else just like it. Write today for your copy. 
J. A. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


ANGLING 


Trout and Salmon Flies, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Leaders and Tackle of every de- 
scription at rock bottom prices. 

Catalogues Free 


L. KEEGAN, Specialist in Fly Tying 
3 Inns Quay, Dublin, Ireland 


Instruction Books, etc. 


Let us show you 
and save money. 


Light Weight Heavy Duty Sea a Rods 


oa GREY SAYS: ‘‘—and I found the Shaver DUAL- 
WOOD rods the best I ever had.” 


7g 


Made by ROY SHAVER; since 1903 at 
233 West 42nd St., Los Angeles. 
DUALWOOD rods are covered by Basic U. 


No. 1,593,957. 
Going Away? 
Consult Ackerman’s “Where to 
Go.” An _ exclusive feature in 
Forest AND STREAM tells you where 
—when—and how. 


S. patent 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND 
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oyster beds, and in the years past the 
schools were often dynamited by the na- 
tives to save the beds. A black drum of 
seventy or more pounds is not rare. As 
a game fish they are not of much account, 
being very slow and loggy when hooked. 

It is not necessary to use heavy lines 
when shark fishing. We none of us use 
a line of heavier than 15 thread, but 
plenty of it. My big reel holds 750 feet 
of 15 thread line, but the average surf 
reel, free spool variety, will hold com- 
fortably 600 feet of line. Our leaders 
are of phosphor bronze, and are made in 
two sections. At the top of the leader 
we use a brass box or barrel swivel, half 
way down the leader we use another 
swivel, and at the lower end either a 
10/0 Sproat ringed hook or a correspond- 
ingly large O’Shaugnessy ringed hook. 
Each part of the leader is a little over 
three feet long, giving the leader an over- 
all length of some seven feet, and the 
shark that can then reach the line with 
his tail is too large to be landed on ordi- 
nary tackle. At the upper swivel we use 
a piece of rawhide, run through the eye 
of the swivel. In the two ends of this 
rawhide cut slits and run your line 
through these slits after having made a 
loop in your line. Through the loop pass 
your hook and leader. This rawhide keeps 
the line from being cut by the swivel, 
as the harder the fish pulls the. deeper 
into the rawhide the loop seats itself. It 
the line were fastened directly to the 
swivel it would soon wear through. To 
the lower swivel fasten your sinker with 
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some sort of snap fastener. If you attach 
your sinker to the top swivel or allow it 
to run free on the line as in channel bass 
fishing, you will not be able to make a 
good cast with the long leader. 

For bait we use bunker. Each bunker 
will make four good baits. Cut off the 
sides of the bunker, which will give you 
two solid pieces of meat about as long 
and as wide as your hand. Slit each 
piece down the middle, thread your hook 
through it about three times, and then tie 
the bait in place with thin thread, to 
keep the crabs from tearing it to pieces. 
To keep the bait from sliding down to 
the point of the hook, I often use half of 
a thin hairpin fastened to the eye of the 
hook and then run through the end of the 
bait. In this way the bait covers the 
entire length of the hook and leaves the 
point and barb of the hook uncovered and 
ready for business. A good surf rod, six 
feet or six feet six in length, and with 
a good amount of backbone, will be found 
proper for these large fish. Do not let 
anyone tell you that a’ light rod would do 
just as well for this sport. Even if you 
could land the fish on lighter tackle, 
which is entirely possible, how could you 
cast four ounces of lead, and_ several 
ounces of bait, not forgetting the long 
leader, out to where the fish live. It 
takes a pretty good wallop to get the bait 
out to where it will do the most good. 
And above all, do not forget a rod belt; 
you will need a good anchorage for your 
butt with a shark on the other end of 
your line. 


The fishing is done from rowboats. 


Those B. C. Springs 


(Continued from page 197) 


“Of course, everybody is not successful. 
Some luck is involved, and more patience 
and skill, but the records of the Club 
show that in five weeks two hundred and 
sixty-seven springs of over twenty 
pounds each were taken by sixty amateur 
sportsmen using light tackle and con- 
forming to the rules of the Club. 


“More, the wielder of the odd hand- 
line is rapidly becoming an object of po- 
lite ostracism. Even some professionals 
have begun to experiment with rods and 
reels.” 

No prohibition or compulsion here, it 
may be interesting to note, but a good 
sporting lead and a feeling that the old 
way is not the thing. 

The suggestion that springs are not 
true salmon is incorrect. But they do 
differ in a number of structural charac- 
teristics from their Atlantic cousins, as 
well as in their life history. They show 
16 developed rays in the anal fin, whereas 
all varieties of Atlantic salmon show 11 
or less. They spawn once only and prob- 
ably die soon afterwards. Atlantic spe- 
cies commonly spawn several times. 
Therefore, while recognized as true sal- 
mon, they are not grouped with the genus 
Salmo, but have been given a genus of 
their own—Oncorhynchus. 


STREAM. 


The B. C. spring—the largest member 
of the genus Oncorhynchus—has been 
recognized as the greatest game fish of 
the North Pacific. Mature springs vary 
in a very remarkable manner, in size, 
shape, and color, but here are the chiet 
characteristics as given by the Tyee Club, 
which are found in all these fish: 

Tail narrow at root, but with very pro- 
nounced flare. If fish can be grasped 
and lifted when wet by the tail, it is a 
Spring. Tail usually has black spot all 
over it, but outside edges of tail show a 
brilliant sheen. Back dorsal and caudal 
fins show a number of more or less round 
black spots. The sides of the head show 
a tin-colored metallic lustre. Flesh may 
be white, pale pink or deep pink. 

Specimens exhibiting every indication 
of full maturity, that is to say, three to 
six years of age (a very small percentage 
mature in two years and an equally small 
percentage in the seventh year) have 
been recorded as weighing less than four 
pounds, while others have exceeded 100 
pounds. All these record fish were taken 
by professionals on heavy tackle or in 
nets. Five springs of over 50 pounds 
have been taken at Campbell River on 
light tackle—as recorded by the Tyee 
Club of British Columbia—the largest of 
which weighed 584 pounds, and was 


It will identify you. 
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taken by Dr. J. A. Wiborn in August, 
1925. 


White springs and red springs are iden- 
tical in every anatomical characteristic 
and in food values, despite the huge 
spread in established market values. 
Some authorities suggest that the differ- 
ences in color of flesh—white, pale pink, 
or deep pink—is due to individual speci- 
men’s appetities for crustaceans—the more 
crustaceans eaten, the redder the flesh. 


Spring salmon spawn in fresh running 
water late in August and early in Sep- 
tember, at the ages of 3, 4, 5, 6 years 
(very occasionally at ages of 2 or 7 
years). All die soon after spawning. 
The young fish hatch early in the spring, 
commonly remain in fresh water for a 
year, and then migrate to salt water. 
Some remain in local waters, but the 


majority disappear into the unknown; 


depths of the great Pacific Ocean. 


Three to six years later they return 
from those vast open spaces, each to the 
identical river whence he came—hang 
around the mouth of that river for per- 
haps two weeks, then ascend the stream 
to complete their span of life by propa- 
gating their kind. 

Each incoming tide brings its “run.” 
Curiously enough, one day’s run. will 
average nearly all very large fish; the 
next, the fish may be mostly smaller. 
Possibly those two schools started a 
month or two before—a thousand miles 
apart. ‘Conditions of feed and environ- 
ment had been more favorable to one 
than the other. 


However, during the first three weeks 
of August each year—and the date of the 
first arrivals never varies more than 
three or four days—springs afford the 
sportsmen at Campbell River some of the 
wildest fishing. on light tackle in the 
world. 

It has often been stated that these fish 
will not rise to-fly. This is not true, for 
while they are generally taken on a 
spoon or wobbler there are fishermen who 
take them on a fly not only at Campbell 
River but also at several other points 
along the East Coast of Vancouver 
Island, notably Qualicum and Comox. It 
is only a question of knowing how. 


The fishing is done from rowboats or 


wherries, which can be hired together | 


with boatmen at all points named; there 
is also good comfortable country hotel 
accommodation available and good motor 
roads or trains and public motor stages 
from Victoria which in turn is connected 
to the mainland ports of Seattle, Van- 
couver, Bellingham, Anacortes, and Port 
Angeles by excellent ferry steamers all 
of which carry motor cars. Also, and a 
very important point while none of the 
fishing grounds are overcrowded even 
at the height of the season they all have 
telegraph and telephone connection with 
the mainland so at one and the same 
time the fisherman can enjoy his favorite 
sport at its best and also keep in touch 
if he so wishes with the business world 
back home. There is no limit .to one’s 
catch, the only regulations being the pay- 
ment of a license fee-of a dollar a day 
up to ten days, or ten dollars for the 
season. And there’s one more point 
which like the postscript to a lady’s letter 
is by no means the least interesting. 
Within nine miles of Campbell River 
mouth where the springs are taken are 
Upper and Lower Campbell Lakes in 
both of which real trout fishing can be 
had and within a few hours motor run, 
steelheads, So that the sportsman who 
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List prices of level sizes, 
25 yds. H $1.50, 
$1.75, F $2.00, E $2.25, 
D $2.50, C $2.75, B 
$3.00. 


Double tapered, 30 yds. 
H E H $7.00 
H D H $7.50 
H C H $8.00 


OU cast so much easier and better with an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line that you take more big fish. Distance, 


accuracy and delicacy 


g. You 


get in return not only more and bigger trout, bass or salmon, but 


enjoyment of every cast. 


Famous for its pliability or softness, fast- use the 
shooting smooth surface and exceptional line. Hard-braided best 
weight, elasticity and durability. Best obtain- {°° 


For bait casting and trolling, 
Ashaway Extra 
Strength—our most — 

apan 
silk, soft water-proofed.-~ ~ 
prices,” 50-yd. spool: 


able line silk, dressed under high vacuum with Size I, $1.00; H, $1.35; G, 


_ our original and exclusive finish. 


$1.50; F, $1.75; E, $2.00; 
D, 2.50; C, $2.95. 


Ask your dealer to show you one to suit 
your best fly rod. If offered something else, 
please write to us. Your copy of our catalog 


booklet, ‘““More Fish Stories, 


” FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


Box 731 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed 
Satisfactory or money back. 








Practical. Forest 
brown regimental 
Duck. Pockets for 
every conven- 
ience. Durable— 
carefully made. 
20 inches high. 
Chest measure- 
ments 86 to 48 
inches. Weight 


1%, Ib 
ne Send for Harley's new 36. page 


SA. - catalog. It is free for the ask- 
ing. Hundreds of items for the 
if 


Sportsman and outdoor man. 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. F3 ERIE, PA. 


The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 


JOE WELSH 


Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


CUMELS 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Trout to Tarpon. 


comes to Vancouver for Springs need}.can get them from his nearest jobber. 


not lack that spice of all sport variety. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Tell your dealer he 


It 


New and Mighty 
Riel 


SHANNON 
PERSUADER 


You'll find this lure 
almost superhuman in ¢ 
its effectiveness in at- 
tracting and hooking 
bass, pike, pickerel and 
muskies. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail. Price each 
95e. 


SHANNON 
MAGNET 


Here, fishermen, is 
another passport to 
fishing paradise. The 
only lure with the reg- 

ular Hula-MMula on a tail strip. It is attached. directly 
to the spinner and, Oh Boy, what action! Standard 
colors, feather or bucktail. Price each .95c. 


HANDSOME NEW 1930 CATALOG 


Illustrates and describes the new Shannon 

-Persuader, Shannon Magnet; also the fam- 

ous Shannon Twin Spinner, Barbless Hook 
Flies, etc. Mailed free on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
739 $. California Ave. Chicago, Mm, 


UB E s(WHiG 
Te SAN Geinens 


will identify - you. 
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IMPLY touch a switch. Instantly 
your motor whirls...” 


Thus two months ago, we who are 
associated with Ole Evinrude, first released the 
news of Electric Starting. In all the history of 
outboard pioneering no other announcement 
has created so great a sensation, no other 
achievement has been so joyfully received. 


Almost too good to be true! But the thousands 
who since have seen the actuality—those who 
have themselves “touched the switch” and 
watched unseen giant fingers spin powerful mo- 
tors as boys spin tops — they know it is true! 


Outboard Electric Starting, Lighting, Generating — 
it’s here NOW! Unhurriedly developed, it 

is absolutely perfected. It is simple and 
inexpensive. You can have it as an inte- 

gral, inbuilt part of your new Evinrude 
Speeditwin, Lockwood Chief, Elto Quad 

or Elto Senior Speedster. You, your fam- 

ily and your friends can depend on it as 
confidently as you depend on the starting 

system of your motor car. 


Forest AND STREAM 


AND NOW COMES A SECOND 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


UST as Electric Starting liberates the power and 
capability of largest outboards to entirely new 
ranges of usefulness — so now is the portability 
and all-around convenience of smaller motors 

brought to a perfection never dreamed before! 


Now comes the FOLD-LIGHT, world’s lightest, 
smallest twin! In this new motor, former limitations 
of design and compactness, of weight and power, 
have been rejected, disregarded. Ingenuity has de- 
vised new compactness, costly metals have achieved 
new lightness, engineering skill has injected extraor- 
dinary performance qualities. 


Now the sportsman, yachtsman, fisherman, cottager 
turn to this new type of motor—this mo- 
tor exactly right in size and power and 
staunchness for average boats—this motor 
that weighs less by many pounds than any 
other twin outboard. A motor that magi- 
cally folds into a tiny, solid bundle car- 
ried as snugly as a fishing kit! A motor 
that is obviously supreme in its field — 


the new FOLD-LIGHT! 


EVINRUDE - €@0 - tocKkwooD 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 
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Nothing awkwatd or stubborn 

mars the folding feature. Just 

loosen two lock-nuts. Then 

the hinged lower section folds 

quickly to place between the E 

silencers, latching firmly there. Cre = Ae 
i ‘ 
} 


At another touch, the steering 
handle clicks down, becoming 
the hand-grip for lifting — 
smooth, substantial and ex- 
actly balancing the load for 
easiest carrying. The handle, 
besides this double use, car- 
ties at its end the handy button 
for quick cut out of ignition. 


aie eet 


EVOLUTIONARY — the new features that 
FOLD-LIGHT brings to outboard motoring. 
Folded, it measures only 17 inches by 1334 inches by 11% 
inches. It weighs but 29 pounds! — yet develops 234 horse- 
power! The gas tank is mounted on the front of the motor, 
giving utmost accessibility for filling. Twin silencers, one 
for each cylinder, insure quiet. The Power Head is cushioned Though each Outboard Motors 
in rubber, minimizing vibration. The price is $145.00. Any tors and dealers, are emphati- 
Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood dealer will gladly show you the. lv sompstitive, ail’ have 
FOLD-LIGHT. ficeir. le conanste FOLD- 
Literature on the complete Evinrude, Elto or Lockwood Line for a Tee Se 


1930, and on the new FOLD-LIGHT, will be mailed on request. 7 
# 


ee ee CORPORATION 


-— OLE EVINRUDE, Presrdent  - - + MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ™ 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Edited by CHAS. 


The Motor Boat Show 
T is trite to say that the 
I Annual Motor Boat Show 
in New York is always “big- ers. 
ber and better than ever,” but 
this year, as in the past several 
years which mark the great in- 
crease of popular interest in the motor boat, that old say- 
ing was absolutely true. For the first time the Show 


occupied four full floors of the Grand Central Palace 
and the attendance figures broke all previous records. 
Really, if you wanted to study the very latest things in 


boats, motors and accessories, you had to go there before 
the sun got low. After dinner, the crowds were so great 
that you moved around with difficulty and there were 
long lines of people waiting to inspect almost every one 
of the boats on display. By Thursday, all the salesmen 
were so hoarse that they could hardly speak above a whis- 
per and the number of orders placed was startling. For 
this was, as usual, a buying show. Many yachtsmen 
deliberately wait to see all the new offerings there before 
placing their orders for the new boat, motor or some 
fitting they need. And when they have made the rounds 
and compared the merits of all the newest things, they 
place their orders at the Show. More than one boat- 
builder books up for the season before the doors of the 


Palace close. 

This is particu- 
larly the case with 
the builders of the 
various types of 
standardized boats. 
Such builders 
manufacture their 
boats; they have 
gotten away from 
the old-fashioned 
piece by piece 
method of con- 
struction and lay 
out regular — pro- 
duction schedules 
for the year, allot- 
ing to each boat its 
own date of start- 
ing and of deliv- 
ery. There were 
more standardized 
boats in evidence 
this year than ever 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEsT AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We would all like to own a little outboard cruiser. 


=Inboards 


H. HALL 


before, and the quality of them 
was higher than ever. By con- 
fining his activities to a single 
type and size, or to a very few, a 
builder can make many economies 
in construction, without in any 
way subtracting from the high 
quality of his product. He can buy his materials in 
quantities, thereby obtaining a better price, and he can 
train his workmen so that the greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained. ‘There are many jobs in boatbuilding which may 
be performed by semi-skilled labor, yet in the ordinary 
course of boatbuilding, practically every ‘man has to be 
skilled, for the variety of tasks is so great. In building 
the same model over and over again, these unskilled jobs 
may be done by cheaper men while the expert mechanics 
are kept on the work which requires their skilled services. 
The competition between the various ‘yards ensures that 
the greater part of the saving in building costs is passed 
on to the customer. To prove this statement, ask any 
good boatbuilder to duplicate for you any of the standard- 
ized boats. It is a safe bet that his price will be distinctly 
higher than that of the craft he is to imitate. 

Yacht brokers notice nowadays the tendency for their 
customers to compare the models and accomodations of 
custom built yachts with those of the standardized boats 
of similar size. 
The builders of 
these craft have 
given every detail 
a great deal of 
thought and their 
boats have been 
tested in actual 
service over a 
period of years. 
All the details have 
been most careful- 
ly worked out and 
tried by use. The 
growing popularity 
of these standard- 
ized craft is a 
healthy sign of the 
increasing interest 
in the water. 

Another notice- 
able thing at the 
Show was the 
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number of small runabouts with inboard 
engines which were. offered for the first 
time this year. 


The Outboards 


The outboard manufacturers this year, 
as in past seasons, made the announce- 
ment of their new models at the Show. 
They had a splendid array of motors, 
in every model and size. He must be 
hard to please who could not find among 
their offerings a motor to suit his needs. 
The machines ranged from the little 
singles and twins that are really light 
enough to be portable to the big fellows 
of high power which appeal to the rac- 
ing man or to the owner of the heavy 
runabout or cruiser. Some of the little 
fellows are hinged so that they fold up 
into an almost incredibly small space and 
are fitted with carrying handles. 

In the medium and large sized out- 
boards, the year brings a startling inno- 
vation, electric self starters. These are 
offered as additional equipment, the 
models to which they are fitted being 
also built for the usual rope starter. The 
electric starters are built into the flywheel 
and, though completely enclosed so that 
they are protected, are readily accessible. 
A storage battery supplies current for 
them, the starter motor acting as a gen- 
erator as soon as the engine begins 
operating. Under water exhaust is the 
rule on the 1930 motors and many refine- 
ments are evident on all the motors. 


For Reserve Fuel 


When the first marathon races were 
run off a couple of years ago, the racers 
were faced with the problem of carrying 
a sufficient supply of fuel to make the 
entire run or else of arranging for filling 
their tanks at shore stations. The latter 
meant that they might have to run extra 
mileage to reach the nearest supply sta- 
tion. Most of them carried the full sup- 
ply, and there were several ways in 
which this was done. The simplest and 
the cheapest thing was to carry enough 
five gallon gasoline cans for the trip, 
pouring the gas into the tank when it 
needed refilling. Some men are skillful 
enough to do this without stopping the 
motor, but it is not an easy job even 
under the best of conditions and ex- 
tremely difficult in ary sort of a sea. 
The wise ones had built-in tanks, securely 
made and well fastened in place, with 
a pipe leading either to the tank on the 
motor or else direct to the carburetor. 
The part of this pipe next the motor, of 
course,-is of rubber to allow the motor 
to swing in steering. To get the gas 
into the tank on the motor a pump of 
some sort was used. Several used one 
or two units of electric fuel pump, (the 
kind which works automatically) while 
others used a hand air pump to put an 
air pressure on the big reserve. This 
was a simple rig but required a certain 
amount of attention to ensure a full tank 
at all times. 

If your motor is of any size, you will 
find a reserve tank a great convenience, 
particularly if you are planning a cruise. 
It is a bit of a nuisance to have to stop 
and refill the motor tank frequently and 
the tank seems to go dry at inconvenient 
times. A fair sized reserve tank will 
pay for itself in a short time in the 
added pleasure you get from your motor. 
But be careful to use the best of every- 
thing. There is nothing to beat copper 
for such a tank and the joints must be 
well made, especially if you are going to 
put any pressure on the tank. Copper 
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is the thing for the fuel line except for 
a short length of hose at the motor, and 
the joints should be of the SAE solderless 
type. Run the pipe as far as possible 
in plain sight though out of the way of 
damage. In general, everything in a 
boat should be made and placed so that 
it can be gotten at for inspection or 
repair without tearing the boat apart. 
Otherwise there may be a chance of a 
leak where you cannot get at it or the 
tank may open up and dump the gas 
into the bottom of the boat at the most 
inconvenient if not dangerous time. 


Use Marine Stuff 


It is amusing to watch a house car- 
penter, even a good one, tackle his first 
job on a boat. He finds that he cannot 
use either square or level as he is accus- 
tomed to for everything has a shape or 
a bevel to it and even the cabin floor is 
at an angle. So he has a hard time of 
it until he gets used to his surroundings. 
He has to use galvanized iron, copper 
or brass or bronze for his fastenings and 
the foreman lets out a whoop when he 
suggests the use of glue. Until the mod- 
ern marine glue was perfected, ship car- 
penters and joiners would have none of 
it. They knew what dampness and the 
slight motion caused by the straining of 
the ship would do to a glued joint. A 
joint had to be fastened by metal to be 
secure. The same with the painters, the 
only use they have for shellac is to “kill” 
a knot so that it won’t show through the 
paint. Yet shellac is the foundation of 
some of the finest finishes ashore. Var- 
nish, too. must be made by specialists 
for marine use as must paint for outside 
work. Dampness and salt air play havoc 
with finishes that may be perfectly good 
for long periods ashore. 

So when you get your supplies for 
your spring overhauling, be sure to go 
to a marine supply house and specify 
marine paint, varnish or whatever you 
need. Otherwise you will be disappointed. 


Speed and Power 


Too often the inexperienced thinks that 
if he doubles the power of his engine 
he will also double the speed of his boat. 
So he goes to all the trouble and expense 
of tearing out the motor and substituting 
a much larger one, with the consequent 
increased cost of fuel and overhead, only 
to find that the gain in speed is trifling. 
Then he has an unsatisfactory boat on 
his hands and he wonders how it all 
happened. Some boats, indeed, will go 
only about so fast with moderate power 
and will drive little if any faster no 
matter how much power is_ installed. 
The extra power is used up in making 
waves, hardly an economical performance. 
A boat must be designed for speed if 
she is to be fast, and must also have the 
proper amount of power. The average 
cruiser can be driven economically at a 
certain speed, depending on her size and 
model; any greater power will not in- 
crease her speed much but will materially 
increase her running costs. 

Roughly, power varies as the cube of 
the speed; if you want to double the 
speed you must put in not twice but eight 
times the power. (This, of course, 
assumes that the boat can be driven at 
twice her present speed; some boats 
could not). So consider carefully before 
you decide that you want your thirty-six 
foot cruiser to travel at a twenty-five 
mile pace. It can be done, but it means 
the best design and high power to do it. 
Anyway, what’s your hurry? 
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No Marine Motor 
Like a Kermath 


One of the principal reasons for 
the great success of Kermath 
boat engines is their astonishing 
mileage ability. For when it 
comes to downright economy, 
these engines are pure Scotch. 
All told, Kermath builds nine 
husky models for fishing boats 
and tugs, small dories, launches 
and work boats. They combine 
both speed and dependability to 
serve you with years and years 
of real service. You may pay 
slightly more for a Kermath but 
they pay back your investment 
with a high rate of interest. 
A Kermath catalog is waiting 
for you. 


2 cyl.—4 cyl.—+4 cyl. 35 & 50 H.P. 
—6 cyl. 


4 to 200 H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
N. Y. Show Rooms—Sth Ave. & 15th St. 


‘A Kermath Always Runs” 


KENNEBEC PRIZE 


Popular Outboard 


Motorboat BABY 


A Wonder on the Water TwoModels 


Rides dry in rough water. Great speed. 
Strong construction. Rich finish. Proper Decked 
fittings with each model. Write for $198 


photo and new catalog of this and « 
other Kennebec boats, canoes, etc., F. 0. B. Waterville 
sent free. Open 


The $158 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 5 0,8. Waterville 
Dept.12 Waterville, Maine ae 
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The Pastoral 
Piscasaw 


(Continued from page 189) 


affixed, the three original flies attached to 
the line. There was now a new cool- 
ness in the air, and, from where I sat 
I could see the bass feeding. Possibly, 
I mused, all the disagreeable events of 
the day have occurred. At any rate, fed 
and rested, I must have some more fish- 
ing. 

I have read with much interest the 
books and stories written by the dry fly 
purists who fish for trout. Almost to a 
man they insist that it is little less than 
criminal to do otherwise than “fish the 
rise.” Now I take this to mean that they 
do not cast until they see a fish come up 
for an insect floating upon the water. 
Immediately this occurs I take it they at- 
tempt to drop a similar fly in the same 
place. It has always appeared to me, 
however, that, given a fisherman with a 
limited number of hours, and a stream 
with a very limited number of very wise 
fish, better results could be obtained by 
fishing earefully every spot likely to con- 
ceal the quarry. This method, of course, 
entails a vast amount of careful observa- 
tion as well as the classification of the 
net results of many trips. In other words 
one must become thoroughly conversant 
with the habits of the fish being sought. 
This plan has produced results on many 
a well enjoyed trip, but to-day I was ap- 
plying trout methods to small mouth bass. 
I would fish the rise, and I would fish 
fine and far off. 

The approach to the stream was made 
with extreme caution. The first rise ap- 
peared close to the far bank. At the 
second cast he struck and was hooked. 
He was a game little fighter, but barely 
ten inches, so he was returned, un- 
harmed. The second was in an eddy 
just below a boulder that does not quite 
reach the surface. He, also, was safely 
hooked—a much heavier fish. Two or 
three thrilling minutes—and the line 
came slack. Gone! An_ investigation 
proved that a tippet had parted. Some 
one had induced me to try an artificial 
gut for tippets. Silk worm for me in the 
future! 

In the meantime the breeze had died 
away to a gentle zephyr, leaving the sur- 
face of the water a mirror for the level 
rays of the declining sun. Upon this 
gaily painted surface every movement of 
the feeding fish was recorded as plainly 
as scenes on a silver screen. The il- 
lusion was further heightened by an or- 
chestral accompaniment from feathered 
throats, so that, in spite of the natural 
irritation at the loss of a good fish, I was 
content, and asked only the privilege of 
making further experiments. 

As I attached a new fly, my eyes roved 
over the unfished portion of the pool. 
Down there at the bend, about midway 
between the banks, where the current con- 
centrates all floating items, there was a 
most interesting swirl. From all indica- 
tions it must be a good fish. 

Carefully the line was extended, allow- 
ance for the breeze made, and the cast 
gently placed in front of his majesty. 
Before my offering reached him, however, 
he saw something he liked better, and my 
flies floated by, ignored. A second and a 
third attempt met with like reception, but 
on the very next cast the water swirled 
in a mad commotion! I struck quickly 
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A small one from the rapids. 


and firmly. Too quickly and firmly, for 
there was only the slightest resistance as 
the line was drawn through the water. 
Now I devoted my attention to another 
part of the pool, taking two more bass, 
while his majesty recovered his poise and 
confidence. Returning, he rose to the first 
cast. Again I struck too quickly, but I 
had him for possibly half a minute. 


The next pool produced two good fish 
almost at once, but as I had nearly enough 
for my family, I did not take them. With 
hands thoroughly moistened they were 
carefully unhooked and returned to the 
water. 

Another fish was feeding close to the 
bank. The flies were carefully floated 
toward him. He took one of them so 
quietly that I was in doubt about striking. 
If he had not risen a premature strike 
would put him down for the evening, but 
a quick twitch of the rod settled all 
doubts. He was on! Straight toward 
me he rushed, and I was put to it to take 
up the slack. When at last he turned, 
rod and arm were both extended to the 
limit in an effort to maintain tension on 
the line. He then darted across the pool, 
putting on a thrilling exhibition of acro- 
batics that brought him again and again 
full length out of the water in beautiful, 
flashing curves, the drops of water flash- 
ing from him in a shower of many color- 
ed jewels. He then sought out a deep 
hole, and there jerked, and pulled, for 
all the world like a bull dog. I realized 
that my light tackle would not stand 
much of that. The bank here was pre- 
cipitatous, but at last I found a place 
where I could slip and slide to the 
water’s edge. Slowly he rose to the pull 
of the reel. Another series of rushes, 
during which he was worked nearer and 
nearer to the waiting net. 

Swish; and I had him. A beauty. 
Seventeen or eighteen inches, and not a 
minute too soon! The hook was caught 
inside the mouth and was holding only 
by a thread tissue no larger than my line. 
I trembled to think what would have 
happened had even an ounce of super- 
fluous pressure been applied. I kept him, 
of course, but that completed my bag for 
the day. 

Working on down the pool without an- 
other rise, I came, just at dusk, to a 
broad shallow bed of gravel, over which 
the water glides silkily to fall into what 
appeared to be the deepest hole on the 
stream. As I prepared to fish the deep 
hole, I noticed a fish working in the shal- 
lows, in not more than ten or twelve 
inches of water. Just as my cast dropped 


in front of him, I saw what appeared to 
be a larger fish just beyond. The cast 
was recovered without touching the 
water, but before I could complete the 
new cast still another one appeared 
closer to me. I shortened my line to 
take the near one, so as not to frighten 
the others. And then another one rose 
still nearer! 

I have no way to compute the false 
casts I made, nor do I know how many 
minutes I spent in such futile endeavor. 
The only memory that remains is that, 
eventually, one of the flies tore a leaf 
off a weed. This, dropping among that 
flock, covey, herd, or what not, of fish 
scared every one of them away. They 
ran in every direction, leaving great 
wakes behind them, like miniature sub- 
marines. They played tag with each 
other, flirting their tails at me in deri- 
sion, enjoying themselves, and the specta- 
cle I made, immensely, And me? I 
stood there like any ninny, never having 
made a complete cast, with my mouth 
open, until my flies had become entangled 
in some brush and had to wade out to 
loosen it! 

Did I, an old fisherman, have buck 
ague? I do not know. I leave it to 
you. But I do know that I was trembling 
and shaking like a leaf. My hands were 
so unsteady that it took me minutes to 
untangle a perfectly simple snarl. And 
even then I broke my leader. 

When I did come again to the bank, 
I seated myself on the smooth turf, 
lighted my pipe and held conversation 
with Doc Tull. I called him an ineffec- 
tual, a nit-wit, and a number of other 
things he would take quietly from no 
one else. 

I do not know if this tale has a moral, 
nor, if it has, what that moral is. But 
then who expects a fish story to be 
moral? I only know that, in the pursuit 
of knowledge, I had more thrills catch- 
ing black bass with trout tackle and tac- 
tics than I have had for many a long 
day. I intend to pursue these investiga- 
tions. It may be that I will never catch 
another fish in that way. It is possible 
that I ran into a peculiar set of circum- 
stances which, alone, could produce these 
unique results. It may be that all bass 
fishermen have been neglecting an oppor- 
tunity to increase those thrills that, alone, 
justify the time and money we spend 
upon our avocation. Or should I have 
said vocation? Certainly I give nothing 
to the trout, of any variety. The small 
mouth bass is gamier, just as wary and 
particular, and every bit as good on the 
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table. Why should he not appreciat- | 
the best in tackle, also? In any event} 
I will say this: Every fish taken in this 
manner will give more thrills and leave 
a happier memory than any half dozen 
taken in any other way. 

In the matter of wasted opportunities, 
if this has been wasted opportunity, there 
are the farmers who came to the car 
while I was eating my lunch. As I had 
driven down the road I had noticed a 
prosperous looking farm house not more 
than two blocks from my stream. And, 
in passing, I thought with envy, of the 
stolen hours I would have with the red 
eyed warriors if that were my home. 
I concluded that I could count the city 
well lost for a location like that. 

Seated on the running board, both doors 
open, my back to the dusty road, I was 
musing on these things as I ate. The 
silence was suddenly shattered by a 
drawled, “Well, catching anything, pard- 
ner?” Startled, I bumped my head. on 
the door post, my elbow on the opened 
door, spilling hot coffee over my leg as 
I turned to behold a smiling stranger in 
sweat-soaked blue denim who had ap-| 
proached noiselessly on the cushion of 
dust. 

A resentful reply trembled for utter- 
ance, but I reflected that this man might 
have the determining voice as to whether 
I played a return engagement with this 
stream or not, so I smiled affably, and 
offered him a cup of coffee. His quick 
eyes took in the fact that neither coffee 
pot or thermos bottle were in sight and 
that my pail held only hot water, and 
he courteously refused. 

Being, however, mildly acquainted with 
farmer psychology, I opened the bottle, 
put in a cup about three fourths of a 
teaspoon of soluable coffee, and added the 
hot water. He accepted with reserva- 
tions, particularly when he saw _ that 
neither cream nor sugar were forthcom- 
ing. As he consumed the coffee and a 
sandwich his look of distrust was suc- 
ceeded by one of bewilderment. When 
he handed the empty cup back he re- 
marked: “That is good coffee, ain’t it?” 


In the meantime his brother and two 
small boys from Chicago had arrived 
bearing minnow net and pails. They 
were on their way to the creek to seine 
minnows preparatory to a trip to a Wis- 
consin lake that night for blue gills! 
And he told me that on a previous day 
he had caught six black bass in his net 
at one haul for minnows. He planned 
to drive many miles that night for a few 
possible lowly bluegills when here, right 
at his door, was the best bass stream I 
had seen in several years of rather in- 
tensive search! 
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The interior of Paul Bunyon’s cabin. 
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WHEN: THIS BOAT COMES 
PUT- PUT PUTTING 
HOME ... 


Tuere’tt be a warm frying pan ready. For it’s 
a sure bet there’ll be fish to fry when you go 
in a motor-driven “Old Town.’? You motor in an 
_ “Old Town’ to your favorite spot . . . you're 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . . and 
they’re back in time for yours! 


“Old Towns” are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft. Durable—built for heavy loads, but easy to 
handle. With sponsons if you like. Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types; big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
183 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and E Purse The very fastest_and 
most seaworth hy V Type, V Bottom and Sled Type 
Boats for family use, and a strictly up-to-date li ine 
of Step Plane — Models to choose from. 


rene a 


>— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 
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Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe; strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 
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With or without Engine. Fast, handsome six pas- 
senger craft at money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
ass state the kind of boat you are interested in (35) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———- 


| | THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
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Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry 
on running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
38 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 











Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs only 50 Ibs., 
packed for carrying. World-famous for 
speed, safety, convenience, on lake, stream, 
or ocean. Stays leak-proof, retains trim lines 
for years. Use paddles, sail, or motor. The 
favorite for hunting, fishing, cruising, sport. 


Write for catalog D. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ot he Toes 


| | air ver permits lower pressure with ine khaki 
Lo yoo With a new improved Air- rubber reinforced joints. No loose covers,  equipment--FREE 
ight Six,*’ you always sleep on Restricted air passages prevent ‘‘rolling.”’ 
Improved fast valve, _ aps for pumping or 
blowing. No. 550 ‘‘Little Six’ (6  Ibs., 
approx.) 25” x75”, $16. No. 381 Pillow 
(not shown), $2.50. 


Ask your dealer. If not supplied, please write to us. 
New York Rubber Corp. : 


Lightest, most mores full-length air bed. 


aan made for all 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Great With Outboard Motors 


In government use here and abroad. Boat build- 
ers since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or 
money back. Send coupon below or postal card 
today for latest literature and New Low Prices. 


MAIL COUPON 


THE ACME BOAT CO. 38 Beek St., Miamisburg, Ohie 
By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 
Boats and Canoes. 





FREE 
CATALOG 


Ready March Ist. 
Fully illustrated— 
showing footwear, 
clothing, tents, ete., 
for fishermen and 
motor campers. 


L. L. BEAN 


20 Main St., 
Freeport, Maine 








SRP arece fron Ws Ve yf 
=i Famous Airubber wiv 
‘|f samesowrnce FTARAIMOUSs AIPUDDE? mattress 
eee get still more comfort—¢ne same light- service. Patented and other patents pending. : 
est weight and most convenience. ore Special inside rubberized strong, durable eee 


jean. Pressure molded in one piece; Airubber camp 
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Found—Paul Bunyon’s Camp 


OST people have heard 
of famous old Paul 
Bunyon, the lumber- 


jack hero, idol, and backwoods 
prodigy. 

We met up with a man who 
said he had worked for Paul 
when deer hunting one fall some years ago in the Adiron- 
dacks; and since then there have come to our attention 
innumerable tales of this great fellow. 

You may remember, according to the tales of lumber- 
jacks who say they knew Paul, that he was quite unusual. 
For one thing he never used horses for skidding logs. , No, 
Paul had a most famous ox, truly as famous as Paul 
himself. 

This ox was blue in color and five feet between the eyes. 
He answered at feeding time to the name of Babe. 

Not so long ago one of our best liked contemporary 
poets sang a beautiful song about Paul’s wife. She, like 
the faithful babe, was five feet between the eyes! 

And Paul split her from a hollow pine log that the 
sawyer discarded. Mind you a “hollow pine,” but don’t 
smile sophisticated and doubtful when the big lumber- 
jack tells you that yarn. 

It seems the hollow pine contained a pithy substance 
such as no’ woodman had ever seen. Paul split it out one 
night after the mill had shut down. 

Not knowing what this eerie, pithy substance might 
be, Paul carried it 
to the mill pond 
and cast it into the 
water. And, lo! 
and behold! it 
slowly took form, 
arose from the agi- 
tated surface, and 
stood in the twi- 
light—a_ beautiful 
maiden. She be- 
came Paul’s wife 
of course. 

Don’t take our 
word for that phe- 
nomenon. Ask any 
lumberjack of the 
northwoods from 
Maine to Wash- 
ington and all 
through Canada. 


ers. 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Said to be the original Paul Bunyon camp. 


Or you might like to read a book 
recently published purporting to 
be a truthful biography of Paul 
Bunyon and his titanic feats. 

Paul never logged downstream, 
always upwards; just one of his 
peculiarities. And when a com- 
petitor came floating down a boom of logs in the spring 
freshet, why Paul just took his logs under his arms and 
carried them around those of his competitor. 

One day they loaded a logging sled so heavily in the 
soft March snow that Babe, the big blue ox, could not 
haul it to camp; but as it was supper time for working 
men and oxen, Babe strained a little harder and finally 
moved up the hill to camp. 

Imagine the surprise when it was found that the loaded 
bobsled was still just where it had been loaded. You 
know how it was, don’t you? The rawhide harness had 
stretched. 


O they unhitched the ox, hung the harness on a stump 
near the bunk house and went to bed. Next morning 
the load was in camp right near the corner of the bunk 
house. That rawhide had dried and shrunk! 
One day Paul’s cook spilled a carload of beans through 
a hole in the ice. The boys had bean soup all summer by 
just dipping it out of the bay near camp. 
There are many more episodes in the life of our hero. 
But the most interesting fact to us is that recently we 
discovered Paul’s 
Camp in the up- 
per Peninsula of 
Michigan. Yes, 
sir! Look at the 
accompanying pic- 
tures if you are 
skeptical. And we 
found a man who 
knew Paul well. 
That was Shot 
Gunderson. Some 
day we may be 
able to show our 
readers a picture 
of Shot. 
Perhaps we can 
even get Shot to 
; tell-us of some of 
the interesting inci- 
dents about Paul 
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Bunyon’s eventful life in upper Michi- 





an. 
. Anyhow the old Paul Bunyon camp has 
been restored and will be preserved at 
Blaney Park, Michigan, where enter- 
prising private interests in the lumber 
trade have decided to restore to its 
original state 22,000 acres, part of it vir- 
gin timber. Paul’s old camp is in a game 
preserve that will likely forever protect 
deer and wild life, not over the 22,000 
acres, but over a section of second growth. 

Just as this was written wt returned 
from a week-end of winter sports at 
Blaney Park, walking over the snow- 
drifted golf course, trying a crack at the 
toboggan and ski slide, trailing through 
virgin timber where we jumped deer 
within sight of Paul Bunyon’s Camp, our 
objective four miles from the main high- 
way through the upper Peninsula. 

Shot Gunderson loaned us a summer 
picture of Paul’s camp and kindly gave 
us an interior view. 

In the interior snap of Paul’s camp you 
will see the rightly immortal wildcat. 
When three weeks old (Paul, not the big 
cat) his mother found him chewing its 
hind leg off. 

Back of said cat observe the gigantic 
cant-hook that was as handy in Paul’s 
great hand as a pencil in ours. And 
there are other things; the huge ox yoke, 
axe, saws, pulley, chain, chairs etc. 

Paul’s Camp is near a fire tower, for it 
must be guarded from the red menace for 
all time to come. That is, unless Henry 
Ford persuades Shot Gunderson to allow 
its removal to Dearborn and Greenfield 
town. But we have our doubts about 
that. Shot loved his old master too well. 
He is guarding it with his life. 

By the way, Shot wanted us to say that 
if there are others who worked for Paul 
Bunyon in the good old days when men 
were men and the cross-cuts sang, why 
just drop him a line in care of Camp 
& Trail. 
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Making Vacation Plans 


This is the time of year when it seems 
as if king winter might be letting up 
enough to make one think of summer va- 
cation. And, in fact, it’s a fine time to 
make plans and “take stock.” 

Has the good old tent mildewed? Bet- 
ter get it out of its bag and unwrinkle 
the folds. Spread it over the basement 
floor, the coal bin (which now must be 
nearly empty) or on the workbench in 
the garage. 

If we packed the canvas shelter away 
dry and carefully folded and _ rolled, 
there is no reason why it should have 
any signs of mildew. But let’s make sure. 

Anyhow, the ‘cloth will be badly 
wrinkled at the numerous: folds. Open- 
ing it out and refolding a little off the 
crease of the winter folding will add to 
its life. 

Did you ever notice that where a good 
tent eventually goes bad is where it has 
been repeatedly folded? That’s why it’s 
a good plan not to keep it in the bag too 
long, 

Except for dust, a good way to store a 
tent, by the way, is to hang it against a 
wall on wooden pegs. It stores against 
a garage wall, for instance, taking up 
little room that way. But never use iron 
nails or spikes, as we learned from ex- 
perience; they rust the cloth and if the 
tent is pulled against a nail it tears too 
easily. Wooden pegs are-the thing! 

So get the tent out and look it over in 
preparation for the coming spring and 
summer trips. 
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Hunting the 





Severe Test of Fishing Boots 


ANDY SEIMONS, Field Manager of 
Alaska Guides Association, has 
adopted Goodrich Lite-’N-Tuf Boots 
as the ideal footwear for Alaskan 
hunting. 









IPS in the breeches, but none on the boots. They 

have proven tougher than the tough country 

over which these hunters have worn them for many 

miles. The tundra shown looks like a meadow. It 

is a mass of rocks and bog holes. Boots must have 

unusual stamina to stand such a grueling test. 
* * * 

The famous Goodrich Lite-’N-Tuf 

Boot has fully justified its name and 

its wide reputation as ‘‘the Aristocrat 

of all fishing and hunting boots.” 

Convenient, too, it rolls up into shoe 


size. Easy to carry — easy to wear. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 


Goodrich -* 








"WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 


Gobi Desert 
or Gander Pass 
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Wherever you are you SLEEP! 


HEN bedtime comes, wherever you 

are there is rest and comfort galore 
in the warm, downy folds of your Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. Under you, 
over and all about you, Nature's best in- 
sulation—the down of Northern waterfowl. 
Famous for remarkable range of tempera- 
ture accommodation. 

Wilderness bivouac, backwoods camp or 
shanty, lakeside cabin or city sleeping porch 
—the Woods Arctic or Junior insures real 
sleep, no matter what the weather may be. 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 3007 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada Ottawa Ontario 
ee eT sn eee Ae ARNE SES RIPE SAS SWEAR I 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you, 





The original popular down sleeping robe. 
Used by explorers, sourdoughs, tenderfeet, 
sportsmen and porch sleepers all over North 
America. Buttons. as shown and closes 
with wide underlap. Rainproofed wind- 
breaker-fabric cover. Lining, finest ob- 
tainable pure virgin wool kersey or: army 
flannel. The world’s best known self*regu- 
lating hunter's bedroll. 

Sold by leading dealers. If not dis- 
played, please write to us. FREE folders, 
with prices and guarantee of satisfaction. 
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TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$21:28 fs: 
“Cheap at $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVEHALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the 
things you can see! Ten mile 
radius--a 20 mile circle--nearly 
square miles. And you can 
rpower French 

ur vision 


Long 
Range 


400 
ily have them. If you can eh one. pote 


10x32mm 
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these superpo 
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pleasures of and sport. Use a pair touri 
tion, rage joltinn, na aatese study, metrOnoE. ‘ste. = 
le for a lifetime of service. Case and s| free 
of the better ones only six? this binocular has 10 LENSES 
No wonder it 
brilliant iiiunination and fine definition. 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
md $21.75 today for one on FREE cio we Or 
C. O. D. Pay postman balance and few cents pos’ 
compare it in carey - for five days with others ceiliner ‘for doable or 


28 — not = it for any reason wi peeret 


gives an expansive field, 


2 for one 


CATALO G, all Makee—st-ait0 


Everything te 7; . field giasses, Btescepes on and ~ 
ait information ‘ow to te choose the best for year Individual needs log aves 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
DuMaurier Co., Dept. 73, Elmira, N. Y. 


Sportsman’s 
‘Vaurpe Pipe 


Vacu-Pipe 
Praised by noted sportsmen as the greatest 
boon ever invented for the outdoor smoker, 
Gotten up specially for outdoor men by a 
veteran outdoor man himself, 40 years a pipe 
smoker, grade of briar ‘( (straight or 
crooked stem) with the newly-patented, wind- 
proof, spark-proof, ash-proof vacuum cap 
which keeps sparks or ashes from blowing 
into your face, the face of others, or setting 
fire to stubble, leaves or anything else, Can 
be smoked even where there are the most 
inflammable materials without the slightest 
danger of fire, or be put into your pocket 
when lighted, ,Without burning or “smelling 
up”* your clothes. Never “smells 
® clothes, draperies or anything. 
akes tobacco go farther, smoke 

cooler and taste sweeter, 

Sent, post paid, money back guar- 
antee, 
$1.50. 

Desk 398, 
PATENTED SPECIALTIES CO., Tedd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY Ly Bg 
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| ! DUR- A-BILT DELIVERED 
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Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
aes with a bye ietorandton. ood cloth, 


3x7 ft. onl ay 13.95, divered: Same font 8 Hx0 27 a ‘ana 
other mo: els at lowest prices. Sa 
- NO MONEY—Just name aa aha — 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
Waite FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


1°? Day Gives You 
an Inside Toilet 


that is waterless — odorless — 


comfortable and _ sanitary — 
| Easy to install — Inexpensive 
to operate — No more outside 
toilet to endure — Be up-to-the 
minute—Consult us on this 
problem — 50 thousand sat- 
isfied users — Complete in- 
formation on request — We 
. solve any toilet problem be- 
yond the sewers. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
550 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Toals,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 

echanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
3903 LesterSt., Richmond, Va. 
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Also the little gasoline stove ought to 
be overhauled some rainy March after- 
noon or evening. Unscrew the needle 
valve and clean it. Wipe off all loose 
particles and where necessary polish with 
fine sandpaper. 

If you have packed the stove in a dry 
place all winter, it may be perfectly all 
right. But examine that needle valve. 
It will probably need cleaning, carbon 
scraped off, or perhaps renewing. 

The needle valve may be said to be the 
“heart” of the gas stove. Be sure it is 
renewed at least once in two seasons. 

Then light up the stove and let it run 
an hour or two. 

Wipe it off with a clean cloth from stem 
to stern and put up on the shelf beside 
the furnace, or some other dry spot, after 
having coated it with paraffin. 

Your folding furniture may need a 
rivet here and there. Or perhaps there 
are rust spots at the joints that require 
paint. Better scrape off the rust well 
first, wipe with cloth saturated in gaso- 
line, and then paint. 

Then, there is the pneumatic mattress. 
If it has been put away properly, which 
means not rolled tightly, and better if a 
little air has actually been blown into it 
as it was set away, then little need be 
done. However, sometimes one has a 
puncture to repair. Just use an auto tire 
repair kit. Our air bed has a half 
dozen patches and we are wondering 
when it may need an inner tube, but it 
still appears like sound rubber, so we'll 
use it one more season. 


Women Favor Camp Trailer 


In the last several years we have 
toured and camped in many places, and 
invariably we have found one inevitable 
reason for pulling a camping trailer. 

It’s the women folks who demand this 
luxury. 
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Not that the men in the company didn’t 
seem to enjoy it too, but in every trailer 
there were women folks. 

So, shall we use a tent or a trailer this 
summer? 

Answer: Are there women and chil- 
dren going on the long trail? then “yes” 
is right. : 

Answer: Are all the campers men or 
boys? then “no” may be right. 

This is not to be taken as final. All 
rules have exceptions, but for a general 
policy, let’s say, women prefer trailers. 

This is because they are so comfortable, 
almost luxurious; beds up off the ground, 
a floor to walk on that sounds under the 
feet like the home bedroom floor, lockers 
and drawers and cubby-holes for every- 
thing. That’s what women want when 
they go out into the outdoors, unless they 
just naturally like to emulate Indians. 

Most women don’t care so much for the 
Indian life, others do. You never can 
tell. (Until you try, perhaps.) 

On the other hand, one might almost 
state the other side of the matter like 
this: Men prefer tents. 

Here again there are some and sundry 
exceptions. About one in twenty-five to 
fifty pull trailers; the others use tents, 
house cars, sleep inside their automobiles, 
patronize furnished camps, etc. And a 
good many men would not go in for 
camping without a good bug-proof trailer. 


Tt all depends upon whether you prefer 
roughing it a bit, and this includes some 
real hardships in bad weather perhaps; 
or whether you choose smoothing it, 
which may have plenty of “rough stuff” 
at that when you get into bad hills, nerve- 
racking detours, and mud. 

They claim women have more influence 
than men in buying for the American 
family. If that be true, we ought to s<. 
more camping trailers this summer. Oi 
course there are many other factors. 


A Manila Bay Duck Hunt 


(Continued from page 191) 


saw thousands of ducks milling around 
on the water, splashing, diving, bobbing 
and quacking. My heart turned a double 
flop in my chest. 

“Bajo” hissed Pasquale and I “bahoed” 
abruptly below the lilies. 

E. B. could see through the stalks and 
he kept me informed. 

“They are getting nervous now and 
swimming around,” he said. 

“Nervous? So'am I. I am either dy- 
ing of sunstroke or my heart has stopped. 
I can hardly breathe,” } whispered. 

“A whole lot of them are getting up 
and flying deeper into the raft. There 
they go now—the whole blooming bunch! 
No, they are settling down again.” 

I groaned. It was like being in the 
stoke hold of a ship when there was a 
lot going on on deck. I watched a little 
spider come out from the lily stalks and 
spin a web to my gun, trying to keep my 
mind off those ducks. 


“They are very much alarmed now 
and some are flying away. The entire 
flock is just ready to go,” said E. B. 

“Put-put-put !” said the motor. And 
then what did it have to do in front of 
all those ducks but up and die on us! 
We lay down in the bottom of the boat 
and cursed weakly while Pasquale 
cranked hastily. At this undue motion 
thousands of ducks took fright. There 


was a great roar of wings and spatter- 
ing of feet as they rose by the hundreds 
and streamed off in a rapidly moving 
black cloud. It was a sight to see them 
go scudding over the water. A goodly 
number remained, to our surprise, and 
we fumed at the balky motor. 

All at once it decided to go. We 
crawled to our stations and continued 
the stalk. Ducks were rising continu- 
ously now in straggling numbers. We 
coasted gently, bearing right toward a 
large group. E. B. suddenly set his face 
and body. I gripped my gun, took a last 
look at the safety to be sure it was off 
and prepared for action. 


“H—” I heard E. B. groan, and Pas- 
quale eased the boat off to the left. 
shaking his head. Left we bore, swinging 
hopefully toward a new bunch. I nerv- 
ously drew back the gun-bolt and peeked 
into the chamber to find it was loaded, 
then counted the extra shells on the floor. 
Neither E. B. nor I could see a thing with 
that wall of lilies in front of us. His 
face was strained and his eyes seeme:i 
to be boring holes in those opaque stems. 

Pasquale had his eyes glued to a crack 
and was muttering something in his na- 
tive tongue. I could see by his gathering 
muscles and dilating nostrils that we 
were getting close. My heart drummed 
louder than the motor. 
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Nearer and nearer we sl:d. Pasquale’s 
eyes narrowed to slits. I jogged E. B.’s 
elbow. We tightened our muscles: and 
moistened our dry lips. Suddenly with a 
weird cry Pasquale leaped to his feet 
yelling “Tira! tira!” 

Our muscles snapped us erect. There 
was a momentary confused vision of 
ducks rocketing out of the water and 
boring off at every angle. Instinctively 
then all consciousness narrowed down to 
a pin point of acuity selecting the most 
favorable shot. ‘I heard E. B.’s barking 
twelve as I squinted down the barrel of 
my twenty just ahead of a rising bird at 
long range and pulled the trigger. He 
fell and out of the corner of my eye I 
saw him dive below the surface. A 
straight-away bird drew the next shot, 
but at such a great distance it took the 
contents of the magazine to stop him. 
Meanwhile I could hear E. B. crashing 
away on my right. A few thundering 
seconds and it was all over. 

The honors were even with two birds 
apiece. The wounded duck remained be- 
low the surface an astonishingly long 
time, but eventually came up to be bag- 
ged. We circled in the water and gath- 
ered up the birds in a long-handled net. 

The lake was now bare of ducks as far 
as the eye could see. We cruised at ran- 
dom while Pasquale searched the horizon 
intently. 

“Pato,” again he said briefly and our 
motor chugged toward the still invisible 
raft. As we neared the flock they all 
rose in an immense wheeling cloud and 
streamed off over the water. We sighted 
another flock and steered toward it. 
These ducks, too, became alarmed and 
flew long before we were within range. 

“Trouble with such a big flock is some 
fool duck gets scared and starts the whole 
bunch up,” said E. B. “And there isn’t 
anything to be scared of either,’ he 
added with a grin. 

The sun beat down on us mercilessly 
and radiated off the water as from a 
cauldron. We turned a bright lobster 
red. As we followed the flock it grad- 
ually split up into smaller groups. We 
sighted a dozen or more ducks together 
and glided toward them. I parted the 
lilies and saw them as big as_ boats 
bobbing around on the water. All at 
once they took alarm and flew at long 
range. We jumped to our feet at Pas- 
quale’s shout and selected the nearest 
rising bird. ‘The water was choppy and 
the boat lunged around drunkenly. I 
pulled above my bird and fired way over 
him, shooting twice before I corrected. 
Then I fired in several directions ac- 
cording to the actions of the boat and of 
course missed him clean. E. B. pulled 
down quickly and bagged his bird neatly. 

And now Pasquale distinguished him- 
self and justified his claim to speaking 
English. Casting his eye toward the sun 
at the meridian he spoke one intelligible 
word: 


“Chow.” 
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We chowed. 

A stiff breeze started up and we were 
tossed like a bobbing cork. We crouched 
in the bottom with spray dashing over 
the top of the lilies and followed the 
ducks. The exhaust from the motor col- 
lected in the boat and we inhaled quan- 
tities of smoky air. 

When we rose to shoot in this rough 
water it was like an old-time naval en- 
gagement in the days of wooden ships. 
At the top of the swell we fired high in 


the air and when sliding into the trough | 


we shot into the depths of the water. 
The boat would rear on its hind legs, 
then tip abruptly from side to side, buck- 
ing and lunging like a cavorting broncho, 
while we shot crazily. There was one 
advantage to this tumbling water in that 
the ducks were less suspicious and we 
had closer, if not more accurate shooting. 

We were bobbing and tossing around 
when we came rather unexpectedly on a 
flock of ducks. They were as surprised 
as we and got a slow start. We braced 
against the lurching boat and went into 
action. A duck rose and crossed our 
bow to drop at the opening shot. An- 
other burst off to the left and was quickly 
stopped. A third seemed to be much 
confused, for he came high and directly 
toward us at express train speed. I led 
him but missed. He passed over and I 
whirled for the straightaway shot. He 
folded up, with wings trailing, and hit 
the lake with a splash. E. B. had been 
— also, with the result that we netted 

ve. 

Twice more we got into a flock and 
bagged a duck or two each occasion after 
freakish and profuse shooting. 

The exhaust was bad. I felt giddy 
and looked at E. B. His red had faded 
to a pale violet green. He had a sickly 
grin. 

“What's the matter, 

“No, I am _ fine,” 
hollow voice. 

A large bunch of floating lilies ap- 
proached us. Something sat in the mid- 
dle of it calmly eating snails off the 
leaves. It was a little Red Head as con- 
fident as you please. We let him pass, 
daintily picking off succulent snails, and 
he disappeared in the welter of rough 
water. 

It was extraordinarily difficult to find 
the ducks in this broken water. We 
cruised about aimlessly while E. B. sat 
very still in the bottom of the boat. All 
at once he parted the lilies, stuck his 
head far out over the side, and went into 
long and earnest communion with the 
deep. This was a signal for a general 
breakdown of the crew that had visibly 
been drooping for some time. The only 
ones to escape were myself and Pasquale. 
I had a bad headache from the exhaust 
gases and fancy Pasquale did too, but 
his English and my Spanish and Tagalog 
were inadequate to get this point across. 
He gave a wide sweep of his hand toward 
home, however, and I nodded assent. 


sick ?” 
he answered in a 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, m 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
= quickly—double-edged 
‘ollow through. Just the 
knife youncedforcuttingyourway ‘ 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing game or doing any of the other 
innumerable’ jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4% inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath 52 25 
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HARLEY’S 
de luxe Fishing 
COAT 


Exceptionally well made 
of fine heavy-weight, Forest 
Brown, waterproof Duc k. 
Carrying space for every- 
thing you wish to take 
with you on a fishing or 
hunting trip. Equally con- 
venient on the hike or in 
camp. Easily slipped on 
leather 
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UST a couple of last minute 
J “flashes” from the gun news 
reel. ‘alte 

First—how does a Winchester 
double hammerless shotgun sound 
to you? 

Ah, ah, that’s all, boys, I just 
wanted to know how it sounded, don’t ask any questions. 

Also from 1930 on you can talk about your Fox gun as 
a Fox or as a Savage, whichever name you prefer. Late in 
1929 the Savage Arms Corporation bought out the A. H. 
Fox Gun Co., lock, stock and barrel, also most of the 
hired help, and the factory is to be moved immediately to 
the Savage plant at Utica. 

Fine gun, the Fox, one of the best designed guns in this 
country and when made in the higher grades, hard to 
catch. 

Early in 1930 the Remington Company is to have a 
new model of the familiar Remington Thirty bolt-action 
high-power. 

Also Winchester is to have out an improved model of 
the single shot bolt-action .22, full length blue print 
of which has lately been sent to me for looking over. 
Anything I don’t 
like about it the 
boys will be sure 
to use—that’s one 
way to make a good 
rifle. 

Also don’t fail to 
read the thriller 
about the S & W 
heavy target model 
.38 Special on the 
44 frame, and 
about the Hen- 
soldt scope. 

And—after two 
months test in all 
sorts of guns, 
Fiendoil is the 
easiest and most 
successful cleaner 
for high power 
rifles I have ever 
used. Also it 
smells the worst, 
which ought to 


Left—Unfired Western .30-06 220-grain “Short Exposed Point.” 
same bullet type taken from heavy African game, lion, buffalo, etc. Weights of 
remaining intact portions, 194, 157, 172, 153, 161 grains. 
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HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEsT AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Good medicine 
always tastes bad. 


make it good. 


The Ideas of an Old Time 
Duck-Shot 


Being naturally lazy, and also 
recognizing the fact that listening to just one fellow talk 
all the time—or in some cases any of the time—is likely 
to give one a pain in the neck I open the services this 
month with extracts from an interesting letter from an 
old-timer on duck guns. 

Said old-timer, $. Potter, remarks in part: 

“Your article on Long Range shotguns in the Novem- 
ber issue was very interesting and instructive. Perhaps 
a few general comments from personal experience may 
give some other angles to the question. 


* HEN a boy I started shooting with a single barrel 
muzzle-loader which was followed by a double 
barrel hammer breech-loader. At that time I always loaded 
my own shells and was an early user of smokeless powder 
which at first had to be obtained from New York City. 
Among the various 
brands tried was 
American wood, E 
C No. 1, and E C 
No. 2, Schultz, and 
later new Schultz, 
Walsrode, Wolf, 
Ruby, Deadshot, 
Mullerite, Curtis 
& Harvey’s Dia- 
mond Smokeless 
from England, and 
Infallible and Bal- 
listite. 
wanted in- 


ducks with a full 
3 Y% drams of bulk 
smokeless; powder 
and only one ounce 
of No. 4. Chilled 
shot was unknown 
then but my gun 
would shoot this 


Remainder, 
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load so that I was usually able to do as 
well at duck shooting as the other natives. 

“My gun did not reach out far enough 
to suit so I hunted around until I found 
a second hand double barrel hammer 
8 ga. made by J. Manton. It had 33 inch 
barrels and weighed 16 Ibs. and with 7% 
dr. of duPont smokeless and 134 oz. of 
No. 4 or 2 shot gave me plenty of range, 
but the gun was so heavy it could not 
be shot to any advantage unless you 
were sitting up with the gun across your 
knees or in a standing position. Once 
I fired both barrels into a flock of seven 
ducks, and it literally rained ducks for 
all seven came down. I finally bulged 
the barrel loading it with large buckshot 
and traded it in on a 10 ga. Greener, 
hammer gun, 30 inch barrels, 844 Ibs. 
weight. On a target the gun seemed to 
spread around the universe but it had 
even distribution and certainly would 
stop ducks as good as any. 


“I swapped this for a 10 ga. Parker 
with 34 inch barrels and about 10% Ibs. 
weight. It shot well but I could not 
handle it so it went in on an 8 ga. double 
Daly hammerless with 36 inch barrels. 
After I leaded up the stock to bring out 
the balance to suit me it weighed about 
15 Ibs. This was an 80-yard gun all 
right if you could hold it there and it 
had a large killing circle. In turn I 
swapped it for a 10 ga. Daly ejector 
with 30-inch barrels, weight 9% Ibs. In 
between times I had a 10 ga. Greener 
hammerless and 16 ga. Knockabout, 12 ga. 
Rem. trap, 12 ga. Fox and 12 ga. Sauer. 
Later I bought a 12 ga. Diamond Daly, 
hammerless ejector as a trapgun, 30-inch 
full choke. I shot this one day down 
on a pond near Fire Island and killed 
22 ducks. As I had but 35 shells and 
gave what was left to the guide, you 
can see why I believe a properly con- 
structed 12 ga. will kill as many ducks 
as any other gauge. At that time I was 
shooting a full 314 dr. of Mullerite and 
14% oz. of chilled No. 4 shot. 

“This is the best load for ducks I ever 
shot in my gun. Ballistite came next in 
order of merit. Probably some other 
powder would suit others better. It 
takes an appreciable length of time for 
different individuals to see game, make 
up their mind to shoot, pull the trigger 
and for the powder to ignite and drive 
the shot to the mark. This time varies 
according to sight and nerve or muscu- 
lar control so that when a person finds 
a powder and load that seems to meet 
his requirement in his gun, to change to 
another load means finding out all over 
again how far to lead crossing shots. 

“When a man makes up his mind he 
wants to go shooting he either borrows 
vr buys a gun similar to one owned by 
some friend who is a good shot, on the 
theory that if he has the same type of 
gun he can do equally well with it. The 
gun part might be satisfactory if the 
stock was selected to fit him but a short 
man with a crooked stock having a drop 
of 3 inches or more is going to shoot 
under nearly everything he fires at while 
a tall individual with a straight stock 
will nearly always be shooting too high. 
The novice should take his gun and a 
few shells and at about 40 yards fire 
several shots from each barrel at a large 
piece of paper to show the distribution 
of the shot and where the center of the 
charge went. By doing this he will 
save ammunition and will know where 
the gun shoots and why. The gun 
shooting more than 65 percent of its 
charge into the 30-inch circle at 40 yards 
is not the gun for the beginner. I be- 


lieve that most duck hunters would do 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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better with a gun that would pattern 
from 60 to 65 percent instead of extreme 
full choke, although the latter is the gun 
for the old timer, with the necessary 
experience. 

“In conclusion my 8 Ib. 12 ga. Diamond 
Daly with 30-inch barrels chambered for 
23-inch shells will hold its own with any 
gun I ever fired at ducks, regardless of 
gauge. It will easily shoot equal to any 
10 ga. I ever had for distance and it 
handles like a 6% lb. gun, being heavy 
in the breech and muzzle-light.” 


Another Windgauge Telescope 
Sight 


In a late issue I wrote about a tele- 
scope sight, the Noske, with both wind- 
age and elevation contained within the 
tube and obtained by moving the reticule 
or pointer up and down and cross-wise. 

The other day there came to the desk 
the latest model Hensoldt Zialyt 234 
power, one of the sturdiest-made tele- 
scope sights in the world, with the 
lateral or windage adjustment self-con- 
tained. 

In addition to the stronger and more 
positive adjustment permitted, it requires 
only the simplest of mounts with no 
windage or lateral adjustment and with 
the weak spot in mounts eliminated. A 
telescope mount has to stand the whip 
and snap of recoil in which a telescope 
is yanked from a state of rest to a speed 
of 12 to 18 ft. per second. The less 
complication and adjustment in this con- 
nection with the rifle, the better and the 
cheaper the mount. 

The new Hensoldt glass maxes use of 
an objective or front lens, mounted eccen- 
tric to the long axis of the scope. Its 
cell has a notch cut in one side, fitting 
a sort of socket wrench which comes 
with the scope. 

Motion is prevented by a locking ring, 
also with a notch cut in it, and operated 
by a second wrench. 

To adjust the scope laterally ‘“wind- 
age,” so-called, the locking ring is turned 
out with a socket wrench to loosen its 
grip on the objective cell. Then with 
the second wrench the objective cell is 
turned, rotating the objective and alter- 
ing the scope collimation line to one side 
or the other. There is about 30 minutes 
or 30 inches at 100 yards lateral move- 
ment by this method, ample to zero the 





Looking into the front or objective end 

of the new Hensoldt windage glass, show- 

ing the eccentric mounting of the objec- 

tive, with the notch in the mounting ring 
for turning it. 





It 
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WISDOM 


Schooled in the lore of the 
open, wise to the dangers that 
lurk in the wilds, the Forest 
Ranger has set his seal of en- 
dorsement on the revolver as 
an important item of personal 
equipment. When he straps his 
Smith & Wesson on, he knows 
he has doubled his power 
against any hostile living thing. 


For you who make field and 
forest either a play ground or 
a workshop, there is no better 
example. Be prepared always 
for the emergency. On your 
nexttrip, keep aSmith& Wesson 
in support, either in holster or 
pocket. A Smith & Wesson 
never fails a friend in need. 


Free catalog of Smith & Wesson 


firearms on request. 





WESSON 
sneer iors wan. 


THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER, 
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T. H. MCMAHON, 
a good Elk in 
El Paso, 
Texas, 
bagged 

this snow 

goose at 

60 yards 

using 

#7 shot 


purchased second 
hand over thirty 
years ago and never 
out of order. 


“Ithacas outshoot them all.” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box25, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 


NEW 


GERMAN LUGER 
AUTOMATICS 


Sect $714.09 


9 M.M. Luger 6 or 8-inch bbl 
New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal. 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 
New Remington Auto. .380 Ca 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 32 

or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. bbl... — 27.50 
New Colts .32 Police Positive, 4 in. bbl 21.00 
New Colt .25 Cal. Auto.._____ ss. 


~$30. . 





New Winchester Pump 97 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Gal. Special 4. 00 


oes USED CUNS 


Coe og - or .38 Army Specia]___-_... 19.00 

& W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 
Colts eae -82 Cal 13.50 
Complete line New and use? Pistols, Shot Guns, 
Rifles. All makes. 


hip all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
= eect of $1.00. Pectal Sespe ess orders only. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 1647 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


MEN: Get Outdoor Gov't. Jobs; start $1620 
year; vacation; steady jobs. Patrol the 
forests; protect game; give tourists infor- 
mation. Qualify now. Details Free. Write, 


BRADLEY INST., Dept. A60, Denver, Colo. 





MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 
Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 


We will gladly send you ovr free literature. 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO, 


Dept. F. 


Sist Street Station Detroit, Mich. 
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glass for changes in ammunition or to 
correct for slight errors in mounting it. 

A zero line on the objective cell checks 
with a zero line on the objective cell 
wrench to show the zero setting of the 
lens. 

A neat cap covers all these locking 
rings and things and is removed before 
the telescope is adjusted, then replaced. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of 
the beginner that a hunting telescope is 
not cranked hither and yon for every 
slight change in wind or point of strike, 
but should be zeroed with the chosen 
load or cartridge and then left religiously 
alone. 

The new Hensoldt is a long step ahead 
in hunting telescope design. 


Clay Ducks 


The party who fancies himself an ex- 
pert with the shotgun on the grounds 
that he can hit quite a few of the regu- 
lation 16 yard clay birds might check 
up on his suspicions by trying some form 
of the tower game such as is found at 
the Los Angeles Gun Club. From a 
tower some 40 ft. high the clays are 
thrown across the line of shooters dis- 
tant 35 yards. Played practically the 
gun is kept down until the bird appears, 
played a la trapshooter with the usual 
fudging and kidding of oneself the gun 
is put up and then the bird called. But 
in either style the game has possibilities 
of the longest string of straight misses 
you supposed could be made with a shot- 
gun without using up all the space 
around the bird. I have seen sharks of 
high degree who had just broken 25 
straight 16 yd. birds miss 25 of the 
tower sort with equal grace and finish. 
Some of the boys don’t like this game. 


As the advertisement says “There’s a 
reason.” 


American Pistol Shooting 


A new book by Major W. D. Fraser, 
United States Army, member U. S. Olym- 
pic and International Pistol Teams of 
1924, winner all-round Championship at 
Camp Perry in 1922, with rifle, pistol 
and shotgun. 

Three hundred and twenty-five pages 
devoted to telling how to become an 
expert pistol shot, and what pistols to 
obtain in line with this idea, written by 
a chap who knows how to shoot a pistol 
—and how to tell others about it, which 
is different again. Some of the best foot- 
ball coaches in this country were not 
stars when they played the game, and 
a lot of the stars are no good as coaches. 
All of which applies also to instructors 
in other lines. 

There being nothing in its line with 
which to compare it the book. occupies 





Tower shooting at Fred Teeple’s L A 
Gun Club. Some of the boys don’t like 
this game. “There's a reason.” 
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the unique position of being the only 
available complete book on how to shoot 
the pistol, the word of course used to 
cover the entire Landgun field. 

This book, with Major Hatcher’s 
“Pistols and Revolvers,” constitutes a 
complete coverage of the field of the 
handgun, the Hatcher book on the guns, 
the Fraser book on shooting them. 

E. P. Dutton Co. or the Small: Arms 
Tech. Publishing Co., Marshallton, Dela. 


Promoting the .22 Short 


What a lot of surprising things we 
read in the magazines and papers— 
mebbeso this one as well. Some of them 
are both surprising and true, and some 
of them just surprising. 

I note in a recent issue of “Popular 
Mechanics” sent to me by a much sur- 
prised friend that “shape rather than 
velocity is the most important factor in 
measuring the striking or shooting power 
of a bullet. ... For this reason a .22 cal. 
short cartridge is more effective against 
small game than the Long.” (Because 
a fast bullet fired at small game would 
pass through and waste most of its 
energy beyond the target.) 

“Popular Mechanics” ought to per- 
suade its contributor on firearms to do 
more shooting outside of the pages of the 
Ideal Handbook and other thrillers. 

Mechanics, popular or unpopular, per- 
mit us to alter the shape of a bullet in 
impact through the use of hollow points, 
soft points, expanding bronze points, 
hollow copper points and other varieties 
of mechanical means for greatly increas- 
ing the diameter of the point of the 
bullet. 

The .22 family rates in killing power 
precisely as it does in striking energy. 
Short, Long and Long Rifle. If we find 
a bullet insisting on passing through 
very small game we just put a hollow 
point on it, and the slightly added energy 
of the Long over the Short is happily 
converted into additional killing ability. 


Accurate Rifle vs. Inaccurate 
Sights 

“How accurate,” inquires a brother, “is 
the Remington .22 autoloader, if at all. 
My shooting buddy and I use one and 
I cannot make it group at 50 yards.” 

Having shot one of these rifles since 
they appeared over the horizon shortly 
after the war and knowing that the fac- 
tory sights are not capable of developing 
anything like the accuracy of the rifle, 
true of 90% of the sights put on by rifle 
factories as standard equipment, I refer- 
red the query to Frank Kahrs, small bore 
rifle shooting impressario of the Reming- 
ton Co, 

“The best one can do with the factory 
sights,” writes Frank, is about 2 inches 
at 50 yards, but you and I know that fac- 
tory sights on any rifle do not develop its 
best accuracy. 

“One of the Belding & Mull men was 
out at Perry last summer with a little 
Model 24 Remington and a B. & M. tele- 
scope sight and the rifle with this com- 
bination shot consistently into 14% to 1%4 
inches at 50 yards.” 

This little Model 24 is one of the 
cleverest little rifles on the market, and 
a life-saver for the shooting gallery man, 
but it needs a tang sight of Marble or 
Lyman sort to make it thoroughly useful. 
The open sights are only 144 inches 
apart, the tang sight extends this to 25 
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inches. Also the rifle should have a smali 
ivory or gold bead, not larger than 
1/16th. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Shoots new 2%-inch speed loads in addition 
to regular length and also round ball. 5 shots, 
22- or 26-inch barrel. Weight about 6 Ibs. 


Springfield Bullets for Danger- 
ous Game 


Four or five years ago the famous 
novelist and big game hunter, Stewart 
Edward White, returned to Africa for 
the third time in company with some 
wild-eyed bow and arrow shooters who 
had been very successful on American 
game and wanted to see if they could get 
enough African game to make a pan 
smell. 

In reply to White’s query as to what 
was new since his last trip to that Dear 
Afric 1 suggested divers loads including 
the Remington 220 gr. delayed expanding 
bullet with full jacket. 

Later he reported on them in a most 
interesting letter, stating that the Reming- 
ton delayed expanding was a boss bullet 
for lign; that it got through to the vitals 
on even a frontal, charging shot, but 
that the others broke up too promptly for 
this sport. A few days later he supple- 
mented this with a report on a then new 
bullet, samples of which had been brought 
cut to their camp far down in Tangan- 
yika, the Western 220 gr. short exposed 
point which White found as satisfactory 
as the Remington delayed expanding or 
still more so. 

The other day another African hunter 
friend; Joe Howe of Pasadena, returned 
from a successful hunt in British East 
Africa, both Joe and Mrs. H. killing lion, 
rhino, buffalo and the lesser game and 
using this Western bullet almost exclu- 
sively. 

Joe brought back some recovered bullets 
cut from heavy game including lion and 
buffs, and I have photographed them be- 
side the intact short exposed point bullet 
for comparison. 

The bullets prove that they have the 
necessary ability to hold together for 
penetration into heavy and tough game 
and yet good expanding and shocking 
power. Some of this feature is due to 
the very short point or lead exposure, and 
some to the very thick jacket, .03 inch 
as against .01£ to .02 for the average 
metal patched bullets. 

White stated in his report to me on the 
work of the bullet that with this missile 
available for the Springfield, he would 
leave the .405 at home when framing a 
trip for lion. As he killed many lions on 
his three trips, his lion ideas are not en- 
tirely theoretical. 

However,. the work of this and the 
Remington bullet on 400 Ib. heavily 
muscled, heavy bone and ferocious beasts 
like Leo, coming head-on, is by no means 
proof that such a bullet should be chosen 
for American game save possibly moose. 

The 150 gr. high velocity 3,000 ft. 
bullet with its terrific shock and prompt 
upset is a better deer bullet than any 
220 gr. slow-expanding bullet, while the 
180 gr. with its 2,700 ft. against 2,400 
ft. for the average of the 220 gr. is a 
much better all-round bullet for all but 
the heavy er dangerous game animals. 
The 180 gr. Remington is the most 
prompt expanding of that weight 06 bul- 
let, the open point Western the slowest, 
hence even in this weight the hunter 
should choose judiciously. 


A High Speed Firing Pin for the 
Springfield 


Now that the boys are putting 16 cylin- 
ders into motor car engines because folks 
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A 410 Gauge Repeating Shotgun 


A gun you all have been waiting 
for. Picture the pleasure that is in 
store for you when you put one of 
these sturdy built, finely balanced 
guns to your shoulder for your fa- 
vorite shooting. 


Scatter loads for pests around the 


“perfect by experts. 


BY MARLIN 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced 
Praised as the 


outstanding gun achievement. 
Astonishingly low priced. 

See your dealer at once and send 
for complete details about this and 
other famous Marlin Guns. 





farm; in the fields and woods for 
squirrel, rabbit, muskrat and birds. 
Round ball loads for deer. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
| 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me all details cover- 
ing your new Marlin 410. This, of 
course, will not obligate me in any 
way. 


Expert Repair Service 


Matlin 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


DANII csscetcssoceissicssenniitatetieetaaicaaiagphisiaae 


N°? EXPENSIVE gun will outshoot it. No expensive gun will 
outlast it. Made of the best materials, by the best of 
gunsmiths, in .410, 20, 16, and 12 gauge. Phil Bekeart, 

the best known old timer in the gun trade of the 
Pacific Coast says—‘‘It’s as rugged as a grizzly bear.”’ 

‘It’s a durable double.’’ Only $20.00. 


A Catalog In Natural Colors 
Western Arms Corp - Ithaca, N. Y. 


Travel On 
& Uncle Sams 
Pay Roll 


., $1900 Year to Commence 


Boys—Men, 17 Up 


SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G297 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge, copy of 32- 
/ page book ‘‘How to get U. S. Government Jobs,” 
with list of positions obtainab'e, and full particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 


Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations / 
Many other U. S. Government Jobs Obtainable / 


I lina ae ih cha pcictacitctniniectiecabnts ue 
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Today, It’s the Telescopic Sight! 


If you would keep in step with the modern 
trend of shooting, use the Lyman 5A Tele- 
scopic Sight. This five-power scope giv- 
ing extreme accuracy so much desired, is 
easily adjusted to your eye, and is avail- 
able for practically all rifles including 
those with top ejection. Finely made in 
every detail. Elevation and windage 
micrometer adjustment to 1,000 yds. Bril- 


liant lenses, sharply defined image. Five 
different interchangeable reticules available. 
Scope complete with front and _ rear 
mounts, standard crosshair reticule, two 
bases, four screws, two taps and drill 
$44.00 f.0. b. factory. Model M-1 Spring- 
field .22 cal. now tapped and drilled for 
these bases. 


o. 


Complete illustrated description in 
free folder. Write for it today. 


It will identify you. 
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10 Inches Off 


Forest AND STREAM 


Waistline In‘} 


35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. . 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging actiay {onthe abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the patural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
pothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. C-64, 3325. LaSalle, Chicago | 


Landon & Warner, ; i 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part i 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


| 
NaMe...........ccceeccencccccecccsecceecsnsnseescsenens: ecensnssnssscens | 


AGA TORS........<..0.-.-.c002.-cccccccrescccccccsccceeccoveccscccococoos: - 


TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemico 
applicators—made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 
ing and painful friction. 
he fabric is soft as vel- 
vet, and being adhesive— Grand Prix 
«clings closely to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply, comparatively 
inexpensive and comfortable. 
For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 


Test of factor “PLAPAO” _—=—e Ty 
FREE / 4¢£ SPEED 
----=MAIL COURON BELOW TO-DAY =-=~ 


Plapao Co., 426 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free Trial Plapao and 48-page 
book cn Rupture, No charge for this now or later. 


Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 
good pictures. 


$2.00 a year—sample copy on request 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Looking over the new high-speed Garrand firing pin for the Springfield; the Garrand 
is the pin with the shorter spring; the other is the standard pin. Garrand time .0022 
second; ordinary pin, .0057 second. 


can’t go fast enough or get enough pick-up 
with only triflin’ engines containing six 
or eight, the pick-up of gun locks is also 
coming in for attention. Speed is the 
keynote of modern life; let a radio an- 
nouncer fail to come in for ten seconds 
after the end of a piece and eleven thou- 
sand folks tune off that station—they 
haven’t any time to fool around waiting 
for what’s next, and why. 

I print with this column a personal 
portrait done in oils—I wiped most of it 
off, but not all—of a high speed firing 
pin for the Springfield, developed chiefly 
for the Free Rifles which our team takes 
across each year in the effort to show the 
Swiss how the game ought to be played. 
This is the Garrand pin, developed by a 
clever engineer under contract to the 
Government and working chiefly on the 
problem of a new self-loading infantry 
rifle. ° 

The stroke of the Garrand pin is far 
shorter than that of the Springfield, which 
rambles the best part of 5@ inches and is 
slower than a right hand haymaker from 
a muscle-bound boxer. The pin is all cut 
and fluted away to save weight. and the 
cocking piece or head has a roller to pre- 
vent friction in the bolt sleeve. The main 
spring, queerly enough, when wound and 
in place on the pin, is square in cross- 
section, giving the maximum wallop for 
a given length of spring and pin travel. 

According to Major Julian Hatcher of 
the Ordnance Dept, the travel of the Gar- 
rand pin takes .0022 second, and the 
travel of the old type ordinary pin is 
-0057 second, the headless type used on 
National Match rifles taking .0046 sec- 
ond. It puts the Springfield into nearly 
Martini class for high speed of ignition. 

A sad joker of the pin is that a set- 
trigger must be used with it, the pressure 
being so great on the sear that light ordi- 
nary pulls are impossible. The set- 
trigger of course is just a miniature little 
gun lock, and the hammer flies up and 
knocks the sear out of engagement when 
you torch the front trigger. 


Over-Shooting on Game 


Old friend George Garrison writes in 
from Minneapolis to say that he does not 
like my idea of sighting a rifle to hit 
center at 200 yards or so—where you can 


‘get such a range with only 2.8 or less 


trajectory height. George says that the 
tendency to overshoot is so marked that 
his idea would be to sight in the rifle for 
about 40 yards. 

Mebbeso—with open sights, the reason 
being that in view of the fact that it is 
a fool way to sight a rifle anyhow when 
peep sights are available, the party so 
equipped is handicapped. Part of this 
handicap is the difficulty ef pulling the 


front sight all the way down into the 
notch on a hasty or running shot. Nat- 
urally this makes the rifle shoot high— 
high to the extent of anywhere from 4 
inches to 4 feet. Open sights are a no- 
torious aid to over-shooting for this rea- 
son, and the rifle in such case may wel! 
be sighted to hit center with the bead 
pulled about twice as high in the rear 
notch as it ought to be pulled. 

As it will then shoot low when the bead 
is pulled to the right position, the shooter 
is still out of luck. 

Sighting such a rifle as the Springfield 
for 40 yards instead of 200 is not going 
to help this sort of shooter very much, at 
times you’d have to “negative angle” the 
rifle to hit the ground at the buck’s feet 
with ordinary careful aim, to compensate 
for the way some brothers don’t pull the 
sight down in the notch when excited. 

I’ve shot enough game with the peep 
sight to see no reason why anybody should 
put the front bead on the deer’s backbone 
instead of his belly. The peep auto- 
matically takes care of any high or low, 
fine or coarse sighting which you might 
do with open sights. The only reason 
for over-shooting with a peep sight is 
putting the bead too high on thé animal, 
and if there is a lick of sense in doing 
this, somebody say why. It is certainly 
a lot more natural and sensible to put 
the bead low on the animal where you can 
see over it, than to put it high on the 
animal and blot out your view. 


Trouble is too many brothers using the 
modern type of flat-shooting rifle like the 
Springfield get all hot and bothered when 
they see a deer or what-not that seems a 
trifle remote and start in holding over the 
top of his back to make up for the bullet 
drep. The result is over-shooting, nat- 
urally. But, sight in that rifle to hit 
where the bead rests at 200 yards, then 
forget about this distance and over-hold 
stuff and just put the bead where you 
want the bullet to hit. Except for very 
long shots the bullet will do the rest. 


But, I don’t know of any sight adjust- 
ment, high or low, that automatically com- 
pensates for excitement and darn fool- 
ishness. 


A Low-Priced Double 


HE “Western Arms Co.” of Ithaca, 

N. Y., sends to me cuts and announce- 

ment of a “new” double gun to retail— 
hammerless of course—at $20, 


It hath a strange and remarkable re- 
semblance to the tried and true Lefever 
which has been selling for $28.25 and 
used as it is in the rent gun list of 
scores of gun stores in this country, has 
proved to be one of the sturdiest guns 
ever built at any price. 
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The gun is to be known as “Long 
Range”. 

It is my strong suspicion that this new | 
gun, in the low priced gun list, is going | 
to be hard to catch. In my own per- | 
sonal experience I have tried to wreck | 
a similar action by all sorts of abuse, even | 
including the extreme of putting a fully | 
loaded 28 gauge shell into a 20 bore 
chamber, putting in a full 20 bore load 
behind it, and pulling trigger with a 
long string. 

It did not phase the gun—but don’t try 
it without the jong string. You might 
be unlucky. 





Safety First for the Eyes 


Which reminds me that years ago, hav- 
ing witnessed divers pleasing let-go’s and 
come-backs of firearms which might easily 
have wrecked or seriously damaged a 
pair of unsheltered eyes, I made it a 
point never to do any shooting without 
wearing glasses. I arrived at this de- 
cision while nursing for a week a right 
optic which had stopped a bit of burning 
powder when shooting in a stiff head- 
wind over the traps, 

Just the other day a chap wrote to me 
about a .22 Long rifle cartridge, one of 
the new rustless sort, completely tearing 
loose at the head and filling his face full 
of powder. His glasses saved his eyes. 

Many shooters do not know that no 
rifle is entirely gas tight at the back end 
and most of them very little so. The 
brass or copper case or head of the case, 
as with the shotgun, seals the chamber 
against rearward gas escape—obturation 
as the artilleryman calls it. But, let this 
head rupture or a primer burst, and then 
the loosely fitting breech parts of the rifle 
have the job of stopping the gas and 
powder—and usually fall down on the 
job. 

The new rustless primer is very vio- 
lent and thus far has much more tendency 
to burst the head of rimfire cases or per- 
forate the primer in center-fire cartridges. 
One of the companies to which I reported 
the perforation of its primers in a rifle 
I was using reported that it was changing 
the thickness of the stock used in the 
primer to prevent this piercing—which 
comes from the violent explosion in the 
primer. It is one of the jokers which the 
rustless primer designers have to guard 
against. 

For all of which and other reasons the 
wise man puts up a wind-shield in front 
of the only pair of eyes a kind Provi- 
dence gives to human beings when he 
dallies with instruments giving from 9,000 
to 55,000 Ibs. per square inch internal 
pressure. 


’Ware the .410 Bore 


Noted another object lesson the other 
day of the far greater tendency of the 
410 bore shotgun to rust than of the 
larger “man-sized” guns of 12 bore sort. 

While many of the factories are now 
putting out the .410 bore with rustless 
primers for this very reason, there is still 
plenty of ammunition around which is not 
rustless, but very, very rustful. This 
gauge of gun will rust as fast as any 
rifle, and the man who gets neglectful 
with one based on the careless cleaning 
and time one can neglect the 12 bore, is 
going to turn up with a nicely rusted 
barrel, evermore from then on rough and 
pitted and tending to lead. 

Apparently the reason is tke much 
smaller area of bore for the same weight 
of primer-rust-causing materials and the 
heavier concentration of primer at each 
shot. Be this as it may, either buy a 
less .410 bore shells, or look out. 
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African Hanting! 


UTDOOR LIFE begins, in its March number, 
a great serial by Edison Marshall. “In Bush 
and Veldt,” the story of an unusual African 
hunting expedition undertaken by two Americans, 
Marshall and Chas. Cottar. For more than 30 
years OUTDOOR LIFE has been one of the 
largest and most popular magazines for high- 
grade sportsmen. Its Gun Department is divided 
between Col. Townsend Whelen, in charge of 
the Rifle and Pistol Section and Capt. Chas. 
Askins editing the shotgun material. Three books 
by Whelen and Askins are offered FREE with a 
trial subscription for $1.00. 


Outdoor Life 
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THREE PRACTICAL pocket handbooks, by 

Whelen and Askins, totaling 264 pages on 
Wing Shooting, Big Game Hunting and the 
technical features of firearms, are offered FREE 
with a trial subscription—SIX big 25-cent is- 
sues, and the books for only $1.00. 
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LWAYS clean your gun 
bore after shooting—a 
dirty bore is home sweet 
home for old Man Rust! No 
matter what ammunition you shoot, 
keep the bore clean, bright and safe 
rom rust with Hoppe’s Solvent No. 
9. Maintains best shooting and re- 
sale value. At your dealer's, or 
write us. Free Guide. 
Send 10cin stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample 2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
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Repairing.* Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
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to save me but I held my peace on that 
subject and just told her how sorry I was 
to have spoiled her fun. But I really 
was so darned glad nothing had hap- 
pened to her and I had a sneaking feel- 
ing she ought to feel the same way. 


That evening when the boys were 
scraping the hide, a Wakoma came past 
and stopped to look at the trophy. He 
knew that on account of the camera work 
I rarely shoot, so said in a friendly tone 
to Osa: 

“Momma, piga Simba?” 

Osa nearly slapped him as_ she 
snapped: 

“No, Papa piga Simba.” 

The boys all laughed and she got 
madder than ever. Natives out here on 
the plains don’t use the polite “Memsab” 
and “Bwana”. They call us “Momma” 
and “Poppa”. Osa says she’s Momma to 
half the blacks in Africa. 


* * * 


To me every encounter with Simba 
was interesting because I was trying first 
of all to catch and preserve the King of 
Beasts in as many moods as _ possible 
and while the dangerous encounters were 
exciting to live through and made cork- 
ing action film, from the scientific angle, 
our best work was done when the lions 
were acting perfectly natural and paying 
little attention to us. 


Right here I might say that very little 
is known of their breeding habits. March 
and November seem to be the months 
when most cubs are born. The period 
of gestation is about one hundred and 
eight days. I’ve heard that a litter may 
have as many as five young. We've 
often seen one lion with three or four 
females. Also we’ve seen a lioness with 
as many as three males in attendance. 


I doubt if in general there is much 
family life with lions. Of course they 
take care of the cubs until they’re old 
enough to fend for themselves but I 
think Simba’s.love life is largely a mat- 
ter of passing moods. ‘Sir Alfred Pease 
thinks that there is a considerable amount 
of faithfulness among lions but while 
I’ve sometimes seen a male hunt game 
for the lady of his choice and for her 
young, I don’t think that a permanent 
relationship exists between a particular 
pair. 

Osa and I were talking one night 
about the cruelty of animal to animal in 
the jungle. That afternoon we had 
found a dying giraffe that had been 
frightfully torn by a lon. The giraffe 
is such a defenseless creature—not even 
able to utter a sound, no matter how 
great his fear or pain and jt. did seem 
so cruel. We grew quite philosophical 
in our efforts to figure out the scheme of 
nature. There it was—the strong always 
devour the weak, even in our: so-called 
human civilization and one could talk 
against it as much as he pleased but 
couldn’t alter the fact. 


A day or two later we took an over- 
night trip to the Blanketti River. On the 
second morning as we were getting ready 
to start back, I saw a handsome old lion 
sitting beside a large ant hill. In the 
grass beside him crouched a lioness. It 
was just another couple of lions in our 
world of lions but something about the 
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old beast attracted me. He had the look 
of a fine old warrior. 


I called to Bukari to bring the cameras. 
He was rather disgusted at our bother- 
ing with only two lions when for days 
we'd been getting them in crowds but 
both Osa and I felt we wanted to get 
this old fellow. 


When I set the camera up about fifty 
yards to leeward, the lion rose and 
growled a warning. His long tail, the 
perfect barometer of cat temper, swished 
to and fro. The lioness beside him rose. 
Beside her was a _ six-months-old cub. 
As the old fellow saw that we had seen 
his family he suddenly came a bit 
toward us. As he moved we could see 
that he limped and across his rump ran 
a long scar that could have been made 
only by a native spear. Both he and his 
family were the thinnest lions we'd ever 
seen. The lioness paid little attention to 
us but rubbed gently against her mate 
and almost seemed to purr. 


That was why this little family lived 
by themselves. Had they joined with 
others the law of the jungle would have 
forced the old lame lion to the wall and 
a young animal would have taken his 
mate. Perhaps I’m sentimentalizing a 
little but I really believe that here was 
a lion family that cared for each other. 


After awhile they decided there was 
no danger from us. Nearby a small herd 
of zebra were grazing. Obviously old 
man lion with his game leg couldn't move 
fast enough to catch a zebra. They all 
watched the grazing animals enviously. 
Finally the lioness and the cub set out 
toward the herd. The cub would try to 
stalk a zebra from behind while the 
mother waited in front to pounce upon 
it but the youngster was clumsy and the 
zebra would scatter in various directions, 
always avoiding the lioness. She, poor 
thing, hadn’t the weight or strength to 
pull down a full-grown animal. Toward 
sunset they gave it up. 


The next day we saw the same family 
moving across a nearby valley. We hur- 
ried over toward them. It looked as 
though they’d still had no food. Osa in- 
sisted that this was really a “neediest 
case” so before we left, she went over 
to the nearest zebra herd and shot an 
ancient animal as a present to the starv- 
ing lions. 

At first they were afraid to come near 
it. We moved farther away. After half 
an hour they approached the carcass and 
started to eat. We moved in closer to 
get a picture. But the slightest move- 
ment from us frightened them away. 
They were certainly licked and though 
starving wouldn’t risk a fight. We 
moved back and they went to eating 
again. Several times I tried to get in 
with the camera but every time they fled 
so finally I gave up. 


We came back the next morning and 
found them cleaning up the carcass. 
And around them was a circle of hyenas 
waiting their chance. They would prob- 
ably have fallen on the old lion if he’d 
been alone. 


A half hour later we saw them plod- 
ding across the veldt, the old fellow still 
in the rear, limping sadly along. But we 
felt they looked a little better than the 
day before. 


Later, back in Nairobi I told some 
people of this incident. They thought 
we were crazy to have any sympathy 
for a lion. I think it was the feeling 
that it was a family unit that appealed 
to us. It certainly gave us another angle 


on lion character. 


They always warn you in zoos not to 
feed the lions. In spite of the experience 
I’ve just recounted, it’s a good rule. 
You may get away with it. We did 
several times. But there are all sorts of 
chances and I don’t advise it as a 
pastime. Of course the family I’ve just 
told about was a perfectly safe proposi- 
tion. They were too badly licked by 
misfortune to be dangerous but we've 
had other experiences entertaining Simba 
that weren’t so easy. 


Osa suggested one day that it might 
be a good idea to make the lions feel 
friendly by inviting some of them to a 
banquet. If we gave them a party per- 
haps they’d appreciate the attention and 
pose for their pictures. It sounded all 
right in theory but I had my doubts. 
I explained the idea to Bukari. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 


“Simba likes zebra,” was his only com- 
ment. Osa asked him if he didn’t think 
it might make them friendly. Again 
Bukari shrugged. 


“The black man has no friends among 
the lions,” he said. 


We decided to try it in spite of Bu- 
kari’s lack of enthusiasm. The first thing 
was to find some lions fairly near a 
zebra herd so that we wouldn’t have to 
drag the luncheon too far. Also we 
wanted to be in country where we could 
handle the car with some degree of 
safety. 


I took the top off our touring car and 
mounted the cameras in the rear. This 
made it possible for me to move quickly 
from photographing to driving in case 
we got into trouble and Osa had to drop 
the wheel for her rifle. 


Perhaps after all my talk about not 
shooting game, the reader may think it 
inconsistent for us to go out deliberately 
to shoot a harmless zebra and feed it to 
a lion. I am absolutely opposed to the 
indiscriminate slaughter of game. I do 
think in spite of the growing im- 
portance of photography (still and mov- 
ing) in the study of wild life that it is 
scientifically valuable to have specimens 
in the museums and I don’t criticize the 
individual who wants a few for his own 
private collection. As to shooting the old 
zebra to make a meal for a lion, we 
killed it painlessly and it was better off 
dead than waiting to be killed by the 
lion itself. Simba is often frightfully 
cruel in his killing. Once I saw a lion 
hamstring a zebra and begin eating 
while it was still alive. I’ve seen wild 
dogs catch a kongoni and begin tearing 
its flesh without trying to kill it first. 
The jungle has no merey—no real sense 
of suffering. It’s every fellow for 
himself. 


The morning we started out to try 
entertaining our lion, the boys looked 
anxiously after us. Bukari went with 
us. He may have been nervous but he 
didn’t dare show it. 


About a mile out of camp we sighted 
several lions sunning themselves near a 
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clump of mimosa trees. A herd of kon- 
goni was nearby. I took the wheel and 
Osa got ready to shoot the lions’ lunch- 
eon. We got within fifty yards of the 
herd and Osa got out. But they saw us 
and were off in a cloud of dust before 
she could take aim. 

We looked back through the glasses to 
see if our lions were still there. They 
were. Osa peered about for game. Sud- 
denly she sighted more lions—seven of 
them—big fellows and a small herd of 
zebra grazing a quarter of a mile upwind 
from them. Two of the lions had 
beautiful manes. They were just lying 
there in the sun like a litter of kittens. 
It looked as though they were too lazy 
to go after the zebra and hoping the 
silly beasts would move near enough to 
bring them their food without the effort 
of chasing after it. 

Of course here was our chance to get 
them their zebra, take it to them and 
hand it to them on a platter, so to speak. 
Then perhaps they’d stay around all day 
and thank us by posing for a lot of 
pictures. 

By careful driving we got within fifty 
yards of the herd. Osa dropped one old 
zebra with a single shot, killing him 
instantly. As the herd stampeded, we 
glanced over to see if the lions had 
moved. The gun hadn’t disturbed them 
at all and the disappearance of the herd 
didn’t seem to worry them. Perhaps they 
weren't hungry—perhaps they guessed 
what we were doing. 

While Bukari and I tied the zebra’s 
legs together, Osa backed the car up to 
the carcass. Then we tied it on behind 
the car with the ropes so arranged that 
we could cast it loose in a hurry. There 
was always the chance that the lions 
would make a rush at the body and that 
one of them might land in the open car. 

We started slowly toward the lions. 
The dead zebra towed pretty well. 
Occasionally it jammed against rocks. 
Osa was driving. I asked her to cross 
from the left as this would take the zebra 
right in front of the lions and give me 
the best light for pictures. 

It was a ticklish business. Bukari and 
I had to watch the body and keep it from 
jamming—Osa had to drive, keeping one 
eye on the ground and one on the lions 
so that none of us could stand by with 
the guns and there was always the dan- 
ger of a charge. 

In a few minutes the lions got the scent 
of the zebra and sprang to their feet. 
It was the first interest they’d shown in 
us. I’m inclined to think that often lions 
have mistaken our car for some big 
animal. 

Osa suddenly called that she thought 
they were coming. I glanced up and 
saw the biggest of the lions running for- 
ward. His eyes were glued on the trail- 
ing zebra and his whole manner was 
like a cat watching a catnip ball on the 
end of a string. He wanted to rush it 
but was suspicious. He ran forward a 
few steps—stopped a moment and stood 
glaring, his tail swishing dangerously. 

Bukari whispered, “He will come.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
the lion suddenly shot forward in great 
graceful bounds. His eyes were mere 
slit:—his mouth was open and the wind 
waved his thick black mane. He came 
straight as an arrow for the zebra. 

Osa had the car in low. With the 
trailing carcass there was danger of 
stalling if she tried to shift gears so she 
called to me to cast off. Once Simba 
discovered that we were pulling his meat 
away, the chances were he’d come 
straight into the car. We might have 
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been able to get him before he could get 
us but the other lions were already on 
their feet and starting for the bait. And 
the devilish rope stuck. I couldn’t cast 
off. This was all a matter of seconds. 


Osa kept on driving—Bukari grabbed 
his rifle. I tugged and tugged at the 
rope. And the lion was coming on with 
the speed of a race horse. The rope 
slipped a little, increasing our distance 
from the zebra. The lion sprang, land- 
ing right on the carcass. At the same 
moment the rope slipped free and we 
shot ahead, Osa quickly going into sec- 
ond gear. We all breathed a sigh of 
relief. 


As soon as we got clear of the other 
lions, which were still advancing, we 
made a sharp turn and drove to within 
fifty feet of the zebra. Our lion leader 
was posed on the carcass and glaring 
at us. He seemed to be saying, “Take 
away my dinner, will you? Well, come 
try it.” 

As we approached he growled omin- 
ously and crouched on the body as though 
about to charge. We stopped the car 
but kept the engine going and I began 
cranking film. Simba gave a beligerent 
snarl as though daring us to come 
nearer. But the light and distance were 
just right and I had no intention of 
disputing possession of the zebra with 
him. Presently he started to eat after a 
last disdainful snort at us. 


He was a magnificent beast in the 
prime of life. He was evidently the 
boss of this particular group of lions for 
the others approached gingerly as though 
in doubt whether they’d be permitted to 
share in the feast. 


A huge old fellow came slowly toward 
the kill. His whole manner was deferen- 
tial. He felt he was entitled to a bite 
but wasn’t going to be aggressive about 
it. As he reached the zebra the younger 
lion swung around with a savage snarl 
and with one terrific blow of his paw 
sent the old fellow tumbling end over 
end at least ten feet out in the grass. 
The poor old dear lay meekly on his 
back, the younger lion roaring angrily 
over him. It was a complete exhibition 
of the ferocity of the beast—the swift 
attack—the earth-shaking rage and the 
demoniac roaring. 


The old fellow made no effort to rise 
or remonstrate. After awhile the other 
went back to the zebra but he didn’t 
start eating. He stood over his prize, 
glowering and rumbling and glancing 
about to see if any one else dared ques- 
tion his authority. Finally he tore open 
the carcass cand set to. 


The old lion rolled over to his feet and 
crawled away a bit where he squatted 
down in the grass, blinking mildly. I 
think he was embarrassed to be so 
humiliated before the lioness and the 
others. 


When the bully was well started on 
his meal, the lioness and the others 
moved slowly up, the old fellow bringing 
up the rear. The boss allowed them to 
eat around the head but when one young 
fellow had the nerve to get a little down 
the neck, he gave him a good wallop. 
The old fellow never did get to the 
table but sat some ten feet away pre- 
tending he wasn’t interested. 


For three hours I took pictures until 
my film was exhausted. We rushed back 
to camp for more but when we returned 
only the old lion remained. The poor 
devil was feasting frugally on skin and 
bones. 


(To be concluded in April) 
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Considering the great variety 
i the weight, the dur- 
ility, the rapidity of fire, 
the ease of handling, the 
comfort in shooting, the 
Browning 16 is the ideal 
all-around gun. It is 
properly proportioned 
and perfectly bal 
anced and will im- 
prove your score, 


Like the Famous 


French 75 
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is also Browning Automatics possess in- 
made in ")genious shock absorbers, which 
the 12 > the same function as_ the 
grunge : celebrated recoil mechanism of the 
French 75. The barrel recoils on 
a slide. It softens the impact, pro- 
tects you from excessive jar, elim- 
inates ‘“‘hunter’s headache,"* adds 
steadiness to your aim. 
Brownings are made of finest tested 
materials in a world-famous Belgian 
factory, noted for precision and superior 
gunsmithing. That’s why the Browning 
gives long years of hard ¢ervice. 
The following Browning inventions are 
standard equipment in the U. S. Army: 
Browning Automatic Machine Guns, 
heavy and light; Automatic Rifles; 
Automatic .45 Caliber Pistols. 
The efficiency and the performance of the Browning 16 
is evidenced by its increasing popularity. The increase 
in sales makes it possible for us to materially reduce 
the price. Write and get details before you buy any gun. 
BROWNING ARMS C0., Ogden, Utah 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 


—— MAIL THE COUPON —— 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah. F-7 
Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
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Jonas Trophies 
and Furs 


eaver, Raccoon, Muskrat 


and other skins make beautiful, stylish Fur 
Coats. Fox, Lynx and Coyote skins make stun- 
ning and modish Chokers— 

—especially when Jonas Bros. of Denver manu- 
facture them. Write for complete information 
and Trophy Catalog. 


Uaster Taxidermists 


CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


77 buys.3 acres large take front 

126 buys 40 acres farm 

158 buys 82 acres on river 

270 buys 160 acres with creek 

60 buys 100 acres fake front 

89 buys 200 acres Otter Creek 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 

offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no fur- 
ther payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded 
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New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Our 13th annual list just issued 
in the form of a twenty-page, illustrated booklet 
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It is mailed free on application. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms, 
Don’t delay! These properties won’t last long at 
these prices. Send no money, but send for booklet 
to-day so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
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72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 


TEN THOUSAND MILES 
OF MOTOR-CAMPING 
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ern United States, Canada, and Mexico. Total ex- 
pense six hundred and thirty five dollars. Address 
American Transport, 478 N. Highland Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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OZARKS: 


Five acres, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
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Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 
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Edited by 
MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsmen’s Guide) 


The object of this department is to 
help sportsmen decide “Where, When 
and What” to hunt and fish. 


If you will write and tell us your 
needs, we will be glad to give you 
complete and reliable information and 
if you wish, we will arrange your trip 
for you. 


Au SABLE River—Crawford County, 
Michigan. Michigan Central Railroad 
north from Detroit to Grayling. Good 
motor road direct to Grayling. Second- 
ary road east to many spots along the 
stream. Located in the northern part of 
the southern peninsula. While the stream 
touches some eight or ten counties, the 
principal fishing stretches are in Craw- 
ford and Oscoda counties. The stream 
rises in the western part of the state and 
flows east into Lake Huron. Heavily 
stocked with brook and rainbow trout. In 
addition are numerous browns. A beau- 
tiful stream easily fished from a boat, 
canoe or by wading. At one time the 
Au Sable was famous as a grayling 
stream. They have since disappeared. 
A popular method of fishing is by pur- 
chase of a flat-bottomed boat or scow at 
Grayling, then drifting down. However, 
the cabin fishing resorts near Grayling 
are O. K. Accommodations and in- 
formation from George Stephan; Henry 
Stephan; John Stephan; Camp Wash- 
Ka-Da, all at Grayling. 

MuskEcon' RiveER— Michigan. Pére 
Marquette Railway to Muskegon, Ne- 
waygo, Big Rapids, Evart and other 
points along the river. Rises at Hough- 
ton Lake, Roscommon County, and flows 
southwest into Lake Michigan. Passes 
through Muskegon, Newaygo, Mecosta, 
Osceola, Clare, Missaukee and Roscom- 
mon Counties. Smallmouth bass, wall- 
eyed pike and rainbow trout. Good fish- 
ing from Rogers Dam. 


Accommodations and further :informa- 
tion from Valley Inn, Newaygo; Occiden- 
tal Hotel, Muskegon; Western Hotel, Big 
Rapids. Kappler’s Resort at Croton 
Dam, reached by bus from Newaygo, a 
few miles west. Boats for river trips 
provided by Oz. Van Wormer, R. F. D. 
No. 5, Newaygo. 


ALEXANDRIA BAy—Jefferson County, 
New York. New York Central Railroad 
to Alexandria Bay (city), Clayton or 


Cape Vincent. On excellent motor route, 
which follows the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence River and is tapped at numer- 
ous points from the south. Located in 
the northern part of the state, along the 
Thousand Islands and. across the St. 
Lawrence River from Ontario, Canada. 
For many years a popular fishing, boat- 
ing and pleasure resort. Still a good 
place to fish. Small-mouth bass, wall- 
eyed pike, muskies, perch, rock bass and 
other fish. Easy drive to the Rideau 
Lakes (Ontario), for large-mouth bass 
and lake trout. Grouse, ring-neck 
pheasants, rabbits, squirrels, waterfowl. 
All manner of outdoor pastimes and 
amusements. 

Crossman, Marsden, Thousand Island 
hotels, Alexandria Bay; Herald, Walton, 
Hubbard hotels, Clayton; Carleton Hotel, 
Cape Vincent. General information of 
all sorts may be had by addressing the 
Alexandria Bay Chamber of Commerce. 


GoceBic LAKE—Gogebic and Ontonagon 
Counties, Michigan. Chicago North- 
western Railway to Lake Gogebic Station 
or Marenisco. Located in the extreme 
western section of the Upper Peninsula. 
Largest lake in this district. Is well- 
known as a health center. Small-mouth 
bass and other fish. Real wilderness and 
back woods country. In excellent deer 
hunting territory. Grouse, rabbits, wolves 
and furred animals. 


For further information and accommo- 
dations write Lake Gogebic Hotel, Ant- 
lers Hotel and Deer Lodge. 

BANFF AND LAKE LouiseE— Alberta, 
Canada. Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Situated in Rocky Mountains National 
Park. Motor Banff-Windermere highway. 
Banff and Lake Louise are two of the 
most surpassingly beautiful ‘spots in the 
Dominion. Excellent fishing for cut- 
throat and other varieties of trout in 
nearby waters. While hunting is not 
permitted in the park, a special license 
may be obtained to hunt deer, moose and 
caribou in the forest reserves of the 
Rocky Mountains during September and 
October. Trips can be made by pack 
train into country outside the park limits 
for mountain sheep, mountain goat, moose, 
deer and grizzly. 

Hundreds of miles of well maintained 
roads and trails lead from the Banf 
Springs Hotel and Chateau Lake Louise. 
Guides, horses and complete equipment 
furnished for trail and camping trips. 
Additional information from the Hotel 
and Chateau and the Brewster ‘Trans 
portation Company, Banff. 


It will identify you. 
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Columbia, Canada. 
Reached via Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. Gateway to 
Lillooet sheep country and other big 
game regions to the north, including the 
well-known Cariboo district. Goat, sheep, 
moose, caribou, deer, black, brown and 
grizzly bear. The Cariboo district is par- 
ticularly attractive to both angler and 
hunter. Barkerville, further north, pro- 
vides splendid big game hunting possi- 
bilities. Rainbow, cut-throat, 
Dolly Varden, and lake 
numerous lakes of the Cariboo territory. 
There are several transportation com- 


AsHCROFT—British 


panys in Ashcroft which furnish passen- | 


ger service between points along the Cari- 
boo route. Guides, outfits, and informa- 
tion from G. B. Patenaude, Harper’s | 
Camp; Thompson Bros. and J. D. Coch- 
ran, Barkerville; Gaspard and Walters, 
Horsefly ; Gaugh and Allen, Pp, 
Trails End Lodge, Lytton. 


HALIBURTON LAKE COUNTRY 
LAST SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
FISHING TERRITORY TO BECOME 
POPULARIZED 
You’ve heard of the Kawarthas, the 
Muskokas, the Rideaus, and other 
lake chains in southern Ontario. 


Little has been written however, 
about the country north of the Ka- 


warthas, east of the Mukokas and 


south of Algonquin Park. That’s 
the Haliburton Lake country. We 
made a motor trip over this coming 
area just before the past fall freeze- 
up. Following are two points, 
showing many fishing waters, be- 
tween the town of Haliburton and 
the town of Bancroft. 
—Editor. 


Pine LAke—Haliburton County, On- 
tario, Canada. 
way to Peterborough. 
Railways to Peterboro. Motor north 55 
miles. Seventeen miles from Bancroft. 
Motor—Toronto, east to Dale, north to 
Peterboro, Lakefield, Apsley, then 14 
miles north. Small-mouth bass, lake trout, 
brook trout. 
occasional moose. Wolves, fox, 
game. Grouse, snowshoe rabbits, black 
squirrel, black ducks. Other lakes in the | 
vicinity include Paudash, Center, Otter, 
Deer and Monk. (Side trips to Elephant, 
Kingscote, and others within 30 miles) 
Handy to Algonquin Park. 

Six Point Lodge has property connect- 
ing both Pine and Paudash Lakes. Main 
lodge and log cabins. Boats, motors, 
canoes and guides. For further informa- 
tion write Six Point Lodge, Alfred D. 
Green, Prop., Paudash, P. O. 


WILBERFORCE—Haliburton County, On- | 
(Haliburton Lake dis- | 


tario, Canada. 
trict.) Canadian National Railways. 
Motor—Toronto, Lindsay, Fenelon Falls, 
Kinmount, then northeast thirty miles. 
Small mouth bass, lake trout, brook trout, 
brown trout. White-tail deer, black bear, 
wolves, some moose, grouse, snowshoe 
rabbits, some ducks. Important fishing 
lakes are Grace, Yangton, Farquer, Dark, 
Cockel, Mountain, Cedar, Elephant, Wil- 
bermere, North, Clement and others, all 
within four miles or less. 

In the county of Haliburton are 555 
named lakes. Wilberforce is 22 miles east 
of Haliburton, 25 miles west of Bancroft. 
Information from A. M. Fleming, Wil- 
liam Fleming, Ed Sanderson, and George 
Barnes. 
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grounds in northeastern Wisconsin. 
| good chance for rat pond. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL=-TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
a cs f 





CAVADAS 


| Lakes and Streams \ 


Come North to teeming waters 
for the fishing of a lifetime 


Whip the salmon rivers and trout streams 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Fish 
Quebec and Ontario waters for fighting 
bass and trout. Cast or troll for giant 
muskies. Entice Steelhead and Rainbow 
from roaring Canadian Rocky torrents. 
Guides and equipment always available. 
Canoe trips arranged through uncharted 
“AN 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
505 Fifth Avenue 








FOR SALE | 
Hunting Preserve 


200 acres in the heart of the best hunting | 


W. F. RAMSAY, Dunbar, Wis. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 

and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pletares. price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated Pro- 
spectus hefore cqnding pn i a 
Sa2e" San Diego. Calif. 















F. A. Henton 








@ ANAD, ADJAN NATI ONAL™ oa -Y, 


Spring 1930 ALASKA HUNTING EXPEDITIONS Fai 1330 


20-, 30-, and 60-day hunting expeditions for 
Kodiak Grizzly, Alaska Peninsula Brown Bear, 
Black Bear, Polar Bear, Alaska Seal, Walrus, 
Kenai Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat, 
Caribou, Deer, Geese, Ducks, 
head. Thrilling days amid magnificent scenery in 
refreshing, spruce scented air, 
fishing, canoeing, and camping. Our camp equip- 
ments are the best, complete to the smallest detail. 
We furnish everything except your personal effects and 
sleeping bag. 
or wire 


Kodiak Guides Association 


cool, 


Also | 





Fall 1930 KODIAK BROWN BEAR Spring 1930 


(Largest carnivorous animal on earth) 


Hunt these monster beasts with saddle and pack horses and enjoy the magnificent beauty and 
grandeur of the interior of Kodiak Island. For a successful and pleasant hunting and fishing trip 
book NOW. For further particulars write or wire: 


INDEPENDENT GUIDES, KODIAK, ALASKA 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 







Full information from any 
Canadian National office 
or C. K. Howard, Manager, 
Tourist & Convention © 

Bureau, Montreal. * Sad 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
489 Market St. 








Trout, and Steel- 






hunting, 







prices, references, write 


For particulars, 











PAMLICO INN 


Ocracoke, North Carolina 
CHANNEL BASS—Surf or Boat fishing in Pamlico 
Sound and Ocracoke Inlet. Season begins in March. 
Also Duck, Brant and 
Goose shooting in season. All modern conveniences 
and excellent guides. Write to 


W. D. Gaskill, Prop. 


(Professional hunter and sportsman’s guide) 


Make your reservations now. 


NEW YORK STATE 


1200 Acre Hunting Grounds 


Six room cabin, with fireplace, garage. Inquire 
G. E. Cobb, 835 b, 835 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Penna. 














Sid Olds 
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The Target Telescope Sight 


is another joker you have to keep in 
mind. You have to make note of the 
fact that the line in sight is your nearest 
reading line even if the thimble is half 
way past it with possibly the next line 
nearly in sight. 

You read this type of micrometer like 
any other, not by the rule of thumb some 
unscientific riflemen use. If two lines 
are in sight on the seat, past your zero 
line, and 12 divisions are turned on the 
thimble, then your reading is twice 25 
or 50 plus 12, or 62—not 2 plus 12, which 
is the dickens of a way to read a scien- 
tific micrometer instrument. 

You may want to compare or set your 
scopes by tables of elevation angles and 
they are given in minutes of angle total 
not “2 plus 12” or some other fool system. 

When the thimble is moved one divi- 
sion the end of the screw bearing against 
the scope has moved one-thousandth inch 
or .001 inch. 

When you set your blocks 6.86 inches 
apart your thimble reads exactly half- 
minutes of angle, roughly 4 inch per 
100 yards, etc. The Winchester advice 
to set them 73 inches apart gives exactly 
Y% inch per 100 yards, but not exactly 
4 minutes of angle, and it is better to 
have them read in minutes of angle in 
view of the fact that all elevation charts 
for various ranges read in minutes of 
angle. 

When elevations necessary to hit cen- 
ter at a given range are worked out by 
ballistic gentlemen, they give the figures 
in the angle necessary between rifle bore, 
and a line straight to the mark and such 
figures are always in minutes of angle— 
except where more than 60 minutes are 
involved, when of course the figure runs 
into degrees and minutes. 

For instance the Springfield with 
150 gr. bullet requires roughly 49 minutes 
of angle to hit 1,000 yards. The .22 
Long Rifle requires nearly this much with 
some ammunition to hit at 200 yards. 
Tables are printed giving these angles, 
and all you have to know is, first, your 
actual zero reading on the scope—your 
reading for “point blank” or say 12 yards, 
and second what is the value of those 
marks on the thimble of the scope mount. 

Zero reading, for instance, 155, eleva- 
tion for 200 yards 40, total reading on 
the scope 155 plus 40 or 195. On the 
Winchester this would mean seven red 
lines on the seat, over and above the 
first or starting line, plus 20 on the 
thimble—which would mean 175 plus 20. 

On the Fecker you would turn back 
five divisions on the thimble from the 
200 or “2” line on the seat, which is a 
lot easier and less liable to mistake. 

The Fecker mount clicks for each divi- 
sion on the thimble, which saves a lot 
of eye-strain when you are lying prone 
close to the scope. 

The hopeful rifleman must not forget 
that his scope is perched some distance 
above the line of his rifle bore, say 134 
inches on the average. If he should try 
to zero in his scope by shooting at a 
mark 12 yards away until bullet struck 
where pointer rested, he would have 
enough elevation to raise the bullet 
1.75 inches in 12 yards, plus what little 
it fell in travelling, which we may ignore. 
This would mean—since % inch is ap- 
proximately a minute of angle at 12 
yards—14 minutes of angle. If you then 


(Continued from page 187) 


tried to find the 200 yard target by add- 
ing say 40 minutes to the elevation on 
the rifle, you’d put a total of 40 plus 14 
or 54 minutes on the rifle which would 
put your first shot some 26 inches too 
high or a clean miss on the narrow C-5 
small bore long range target. 

To zero the scope at short range it is 
first necessary to adjust it for parallel 
by moving the inverter or objective to the 
25 yard setting. 

Then with a small black paster or a 
heavy black line for the aiming point, 
draw another and horizontal line as far 
below the first as the center of the bore 
is below the center of the scope tube. 
Aim at the upper line and shoot three 
shots. If they are not cutting the lower 
or their average center of impact is not 
across it, change the scope until the shots 
you fire do cut this line. 

Now your line of scope and line of 
bore are practically parallel and this is 
your “zero.” At short range you have to 
add to this figure enough more elevation 
to bring the bullets up into the scope 
line, at long range this difference is not 
noticeable and adding the “table” eleva- 
tions printed in various books and in this 
article, will put you into the bullseye, 
or just below it so your next shot can 
be corrected. 

The telescope must be mounted to give 
the full field or width of the picture to 
the rifleman when he is in his normal 
comfortable position—usually prone of 
course if a target rifleman. All scope 
sights have a certain “relief” or distance 
of the eye from the rear end of the scope 
to avoid striking or even touching the 
eye or forehead with the scope when the 
rifle is fired. As this is around 2 inches, 
the scope mounts must be put on the rifle 
in such position as to let the rear end or 
eye lens stand at the normal relief dis- 
tance or about 2 inches, from the eye of 
the shooter when he is ready to fire. 
Remember that the head is always far- 
ther forward when prone than when 
shooting offhand. 

There should be a comfortable margin 
to allow the tube to be pulled still far- 
ther back if desired. When the right 
position is found the stop-ring found on 
the tube is pushed up to the front mount 
and there hog-tied to prevent your pull- 
ing the scope too far back. Some other 
shooter may need the scope more to the 
rear, when the stop ring may be turned 
loose and readjusted. 

With some rifles the mounts cannot be 
hung 6.86 inches apart, the construction 
of the rifle fixing the position of the 
blocks, either one or both. 

When this is true, then you can get 
the walue of the graduations on the 
thimble by carefully measuring the dis- 
tance between the center of each mount 
when on the rifle, then multiplying it by 
.000291 which will give you the length 
of a minute of angle with this inter- 
block distance. 

For instance the 
8 inches apart. 

Length of a minute of angle with this 
radius is .00233 inch. Our scope move- 
ment for a move of the thimble being 
.001 inch per division, then each division 
is worth about .43 minute instead of .50 
minute as with the 6.86 inch inter-block 
distance. Of course for figuring merely 
the change on the target from shot to 


blocks have to be 


shot it is near enough to continue to call 
these graduations 1% minute or % inch 
per 100 yards. But it would nof be cor- 
rect to do this when you had to put on 
say 40 minutes to reach 200 yards—you 
would run into quite an error on the 
low side. 

Remember, when you go to use your 
scope, that it must be pulled back to its 
limit for each shot. Even with the .22 
the tube—properly oiled as it should he 
—will move forward quite perceptibly 
in five shots, proving that even the .22 
has some recoil. With many rifles it is 
easier to load by pushing the scope for- 
ward out of the way each shot. 

Because the scope is designed to slide 
easily through its rings, put a drop of 
oil now and then on the spring plungers 
in the front and rear rings and lightly 
oil the tube at the friction points where 
it works through its mounts. Keep the 
oil off the lenses—but if you prefer you 
can try it once with oil on them. Once 
will be enough. 

It is well, when putting the scope on 
the rifle, to give the tube’a wipe with a 
lightly oiled rag before starting to shoot. 
It will help eliminate jar with a hard 
kicking rifle and will help ensure that it 
return to “battery” each time the same. 
Remember that an error of .001 inch in 
its position will make an error of 
Y% inch at 100 yards—and with the 
2 inch bull used at this range there is 
no room for fooling around. 

Also don’t forget that a Rowley shot- 
gun comb pad, which comes in three 
heights, is a big aid for comfort in 
giving you something to rest your face 
against. 

Reticule choice? They can be made 
in more futuristic designs than wall 
paper but may be boiled down to just 
two. Either fine cross-hairs or a flat-top 
post. 

And, asa closing health hint, turn up 
the two mounting block screws firmly 
when putting the scope on the rifle, using 
a coin to set them up if on a high power 
rifle. 

The question of power. With «he oi: 
standard Winchester A-5 your choice was 
easy. You took a five-power—that’s al! 
there was, there wasn’t any more. 

In these days, however, with the new 
Lyman line coring out, and with the 
various powers available in the Fecker 
glass we’ve got a little wider margin of 
choice than the chaps who were told to 
paint the durn skulehouse any color they 
pleased so long as it was red. 

Offhand, the telescope sight is a very 
doubtful addition to a rifle, in any power. 
Only the best of holders are justified in 
using the glass eye with its magnified 
wobble. 

When it is used, however, the high 
limit should be five, with three still 
better. 

Prone it is easy to use 6 and § and 10 
and even 15 and 20 as some cranks 
have done. 

Probably the best combination for the 
good prone shot is the 8 power, using of 
course the large objective to give light 
and resolving power. Good holders hav- 
ing small bore ambitions, particularly 
indoors, often go higher than this and 
10 or 12 may be used when the objective 
is large, an inch or more. 
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When you get into such powers it is 
often possible to use the rifle scope for 
a spotting glass which saves that much 
cost and eliminates an additional article 
to lug around. 


TABLE OF ELEVATION ANGLES 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridge 

Elevation 

in minutes 


10 
16 
26 
37 
48 


Interlude 


(Continued from page 180) 


we're pretty sure to find biddies in the 
trees or under ’em, and there are Wood- 
cock in the birches, too, so keep your 
eye peeled all the time.” 

Given his choice, my companion elected 
to follow the inside of the wall, with 
Skipper zig-zagging slowly ahead, while 
I worked the edge, keeping slightly be- 
hind him to nail anything which broke 
ont a system which has always worked 
well. 

“Mark! Did you see that one?” 
shouted Tudor. A big cock grouse burst 
into full flight ahead of him. ... I 
heard the roar of wings as a second bird 
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went up, but the thick foliage prevented 
either of us from getting a shot. We 
worked down the wall. 

“Better swing down into the swamp 
and angle back toward the road, our 
time is getting short,” said Tudor, look- 
ing anxiously at his watch. We forced 
our way laboriously through thick birch 
and alder growth then the bell 
stopped . . . Skipper had found game. 

Few setters point more beautifully 
than Skipper ... and here he was, frozen 
tight, his splendid tail ironed right out 
and foot upraised, a picture if there ever 
was one. 

Tudor started to walk in, and with a 
whistle of defiance the Woodcock jumped 
right under my companion’s hip-pocket, 
spiraling up through the birches. 

“Slam-slam!” The ’cock pitched slant- 
ing downward in a light burst of ma- 
hogany feathers. 

“Here! Dead Bird! Fetch, Skipper!” 
The big setter, nose to the earth and 
tail wagging furiously, located the fallen 
bird in a flash and reluctantly brought 
it in. Tudor took it from him and 
stroked the delicately marked plumage 
before placing the prize in the khaki 
pocket of his worn old hunting coat. 

“That does it! It was darned good 
fun, and now we'll have to make tracks 
for the Capitol.” 

Skipper hated to leave that birdy cover 
even worse than we did. He came to 
heel quite dejectedly, then he climbed 
aboard the little car and Tudor gave 
her full speed ahead, for we were ten 
long miles out of town .. . and the 
alotted hour was practically used up 
already. 

The road flowed smoothly under us, 
and swiftly, so that it was a very few 
minutes later when we rolled through 
the white gates of the Executive Man- 
sion, the day’s sport behind us. 

Just six ounces of woodcock ... reward 
for twenty miles of driving, a few 
minutes afoot in the covers ... an hour 
from the life of an extremely busy Chief 
Executive. 

However, the Governor made no secret 
of the fact that he considered that brown 
little gamester an entirely sufficient re- 
ward ... and who shall say him nay? 
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DEPENDABLE 


STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are 
always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends 
of the Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell 
you, are dependable. You 
know what to expect of them; 
they’re the trade-marked, 
full-measure, known quality 
of hotel merchandise. Their 
rates are posted in their rooms 
—rates which do not change 
with the flow of business. And 
what’s more, Statler values are 
away out in front—“values” 
meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, 
your own private bath, circu- 
lating ice water in every room, 
a morning paper under your 
door, good food in well-plan- 


new 
the ned, well-run restaurants, and 
uber cheerful, he/pful service from 
1 of well-trained employees— 
tes those things are dependable 
they in a Statler—where your sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed. 
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The Dog 


In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The Laws of Breeding 

HE breeding of dogs and other domesticated ani- 

mals is an art and not a science. Galton, a writer 

on heredity who has been extensively read and fol- 
lowed, reduced the breeding problem to an arithmetical 
proposition and laid down a simple rule that each parent 
contributed one-half to the physical and mental makeup 
of the offspring; consequently the grandparents one-six- 
teenth, and remoter ancestors proportionately less. 

These conclusions, from a mathematical point, are cor- 
rect; from a practical breeder’s aspect, they are monu- 
mental errors. Galton’s theories did not explain the 
mysterious changes that are constantly taking place in 
animals. They were flatly contradicted by the fact that 
individual peculiarities are frequently lost in one genera- 
tion, and no solution was offered for the perplexing prob- 


lem why some animals with certain traits or characteristics 
impress them conspicuously upon their offspring, while 
other peculiarities 
fully as pronounced 
in the individual are 
absent in the pro- 


geny. If Galton’s 
rule was founded 
upon facts, the gen- 
erally accepted 
breeder’s aphorisms 
of “like begets like” 
and “‘breed from the 
best” would be above 
criticism or qualifi- 
cation, and as it is 
the soundness. of 
these two apothegms 
as a general working 
rule for the breeder 
will not be ques- 
tioned ; but it can be 
truly said that they 
do not constitute the 
beginning and the 
end of the breeder’s 
art. 


Heredity and 
Evolution 


The great forces 
in nature are hered- 
ity and_ evolution. 
They are radically 
opposed to each other 
and in slow but un- 
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ceasing conflict. Heredity, the master and passive force, 
is opposed to change and makes all living things a product 
of their ancestors, with all their defects and weaknesses 
as well as their excellencies. 

Evolution, on the contrary, is constantly effecting 
changes in both the physical and mental makeup of ani- 
mals, so as to better adapt them to the conditions under 
which they live. Heredity, the base upon which all 
breeders operate, can be relied upon to transmit from 
parents to young all of the physical and mental peculiari- 
ties that have become fixed and have existed in the family 
for a number of generations, but it will not transmit with 
any degree of certainty individual peculiarities that are not 
family traits. Whenever individual peculiarities appear, 
heredity aims to remove and obliterate them, and is con- 
cerned only in the perpetuation of the established family 
type. 

As an illustration, a certain strain of fox terriers may 
have splendid legs 
and bodies, but as a 
rule are short in 
head. A dog of this 
strain may come out 
with a long, clean 
and in every way de- 
sirable head, and his 
body and general 
confirmation be fully 
up to the high 
standard of his fami- 
ly. A dog of this 
kind would be bred 
too extensively and 
bitches with all kinds 
of heads would be 
sent to him. If a 
number of his pup- 
pies be examined 
after they arrive at 
or approach matur- 
ity, it will be seen 
that while as a rule 
these puppies display 
the general symme- 
try that distinguishes 
the family of the 
sire, they still have 
the family defects in 
head. The sire had 
a good head, but he- 
ridity would not 
transmit it with any 
degree of certainty 
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because it was not a characteristic of the 
family or a dominant trait. 

The successful breeder, while he does 
not lose sight of the excellencies of indi- 
viduals, concerns himself chiefly with the 
excellencies of families. If he has a fox 
terrier bitch which is symmetrical and 
generally desirable, with the exception 
that she has a soft coat, he does not breed 
her to a dog with a good coat unless he is 
sure that good coats are a characteristic 
of the family of which the dog is a mem- 
ber. If he had a bad-bodied but nice- 
headed collie, he would look around for 
the best dog which came from a family 
which were noted for their good bodies. 
It is by having a thorough knowledge of 
pedigrees and the general characteristics 
of certain families that breeders succeed 
in making those combinations of blood 
that are known as successful nicks, and 
these when arrived at should be adhered 
to as closely as possible. 


In-Breeding 


In connection with the breeding subject 
there are certain laws and principles that 
must be observed. The most important 
of them is in-breeding. In the develop- 
ment of our most valuable breeds of do- 
mestic animals, in-breeding has been the 
main reliance of the breeder, and it has 
been practiced so closely and extensively 
that among some people the word in-bred 
has been accepted as synonymous with 
pure bred. This is a great error. Ani- 
mals can be in-bred without being pure 
bred, and pure bred animals are not nec- 
essarily in-bred. Correctly speaking, in- 
breeding is simply the mating together of 
animals closely related. The results of 
judicious in-breeding are a uniformity of 
type and a smoothness and finish that can 
be arrived at so quickly in no other way, 
and it makes possible the perpetuation of 
desirable characteristics. The effects of 
careless, injudicious in-breeding are loss 
of size and strength, weakened constitu- 
tions, susceptibility to disease and impo- 
tency. The continuance and closeness 
with which in-breeding can be practiced 
with safety depend upon the character of 
the animals the breeder is attempting to 
improve. With breeds of recent origin, 
among which there is much irregularity, 
slight relationship and little likeness in 
either shape, size or temperament, in- 
breeding can be practiced frequently with- 
out fear of bad results, until such time 
as uniformity is arrived at. After that it 
must be practiced with care. Among 
animals that are pure bred, more or less 
related, and which breed true to a uni- 
form type, in-breeding should not be prac- 
ticed any more than is necessary to keep 
the blood pure or to preserve successful 
nicks, 


Running Fits and Cankered 
Ears 


The diseases of the ear are painful, 
and if neglected run into dangerous con- 
ditions that are difficult to cure. It is 
therefore important that the ears of all 
dogs be frequently examined, and prompt 
attention given to the first symptoms of 
pain, discomfort, or inflammation of the 
parts. 

If an animal which is apparently in 
good health cries when you pick it up, 
or touch his head, the ear should be 
suspected as the seat of pain. It should 
be carefully examined, and the parts 
gently manipulated with the fingers to 
locate the soreness. More severe symp- 
toms are standing with the head on one 
side, rubbing the ears with the paws, or 
sliding along the floor on the side of 
the head. 
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The simplest cases are due to the 
hardening of wax in the interior passage 
of the ear, setting up what might be 
termed a simple ear ache which can be 
cured by prompt treatment. The serious 
cases are often due to the presence of a 
small parasite, that has only been re- 
cently recognized by the veterinarian pro- 
fession, as the source of grave nervous 
conditions that have heretofore been 
attributed to other causes. These mites 
pass easily from dog to dog, and it does 
not take long for a kennel to become in- 
fested. As long as the dog remains quiet 
they simply cause a certain amount of 
uneasiness. If anything excites the dog, 
or he becomes overheated from exercise, 
these mites become active, and their mov- 
ing about on the sensitive ear drum sets 
a dog wild with pain and suffering. It 
is now believed that many cases of 
running fits and convulsions are due to 
the presence of these ear mites. 


TREATMENT: In cases of simple ear 
ache due to the hardening of wax, all 
that is necessary is to remove the wax, 
and properly cleanse the ear. After this 
is done the pain and soreness disappear. 
If the wax is not removed it sets up an 
ulceration that, in time, spreads through 
all the passages of the ear, becomes in- 
flamed, small sores form that run to- 
gether, so that the entire inner lining of 
the ear and the flap becomes infected, 
small nodulars appear, and all of the 
parts are puffy, red and intensely painful. 
If this condition is allowed to run on, 
the internal structures of the ear become 
involved, and the sense of healing is lost. 


The treatment for a simple case of 
ear ache, caused by hardened wax, as 
previously mentioned, is simply to soften 
the wax and cleanse the ears with luke 
warm water. The ear should be care- 
fully syringed twice a day, for two or 
three days. After each syringing the 
inner part of the ear should be carefully 
dried with absorbent cotton, and then 
dusted freely with boric acid. 


In cases where the passage of the ear 
has cankered, that is, an ulcer has 
formed, as will be indicated by a foul 
discharge, the treatment is necessarily 
more prolonged, as the ulcerated condi- 
tion will not always yield readily to 
treatment. The warm solution should be 
injected into the ear twice a day. The 
patient should be laid on his side, and 
by gently manipulating the base of the 
ear with the fingers, the warm solution 
can be worked well down into the ear 
so as to soften wax and scales. Much 
of the dirt will wash out with the syring- 
ing, and there are scales and scabs deeper 
down that can be reached by twisting a 
little absorbent cotton around a thin 
orange stick or a match-like splinter. 
The absorbent cotton should be used to 
dry the ears after they have been cleansed 
and should then be dusted freely with 
boracic acid. It will be necessary to 
repeat this treatment for several days 
until the wax and scabs and _ scales 
disappear, the following remedy should 
then be used: Goulards Extract of Lead, 
one half oz; Tincture of Opium, one 
dram; Clive Qil, two oz. Shake well 
and pour a small quantity into the ear 
twice a day. 
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Our Diminishing Natural Resources 


given these efforts; by our state and 
federal law-making bodies. According 
to Senator Hawes, the great Conserva- 
tionalist from Missouri, it is wholly in 
the power of Congress to: 

1. Stop the pollution of all navigable 
streams. It can purchase, at low prices, 
lands for reclamation and game propa- 
gation. 

2. Supply game sanctuaries in present 
waste lands, protecting the breeding and 
propagation of bird and animal life. 

3. Fight, through its agencies, the fish 
and game hog and protect fish during the 
spawning season, game during the mating 
season. 

4. Reduce the size of the bag, the 
number of the catch, and, by intelligent 
bulletins, educate the anglers, sportsmen 
and campers in the principles of con- 
servation. 

5. Use overflow lands in our river 
basins for sanctuaries. 

6. Preserve forest lands in their na- 
tive state. 

7. Stop pollution, destroy fish-traps, 
build spillways, prohibit the trapping and 
seining of species. 

And where Federal jurisdiction ends, 
State power only begins. The great 
majority of states are so empowered that 
legislative measures could immediately 
eradicate the evils now existing and 
could build up our game supply to its 
former bounty. If such measures should 
go in force during the next few years, 
this generation would live to see plenty 
of fish and game for one and all. 

The need, however, is not for legisla- 
tion, but intelligent legislation—for laws 
that admit of no loop-holes for Commer- 
cial interests. Many statutes on Con- 
servation would be laughable if they 
were not on such a serious matter. Now, 
thanks to the great legislators won over 
to our cause, we have found fit foils for 
the legal forces of commercial interests. 

A parallel is offered at the present 
time in England. Since 1861 there has 
been an act forbidding pollution of 
rivers, in behalf of salmon and other 
valuable species. Great English indus- 
trialists very cleverly inserted so many 
difficulties into its enforcement that the 
Act became to all practical benefit, null 
and void. After numberless legislative 
attempts had failed, a Pure Rivers So- 
ciety was formed for Great Britain. 
Under the presidentship of the Duke of 
Rutland, effective legislative talent was 
employed. In the twinkling of an eye 
the situation changed. Despite efforts 
of opponents to prevent further consoli- 
dation, practically all of the angling 
bodies (of which there are many) have 
joined the Society. Efforts are meeting 
with increasing success. And with the 
accession of the new Prime Minister, 
who is as keen on the preservation of 
country life as his friend the president 
of the United States—the outlook is de- 
cidedly for the better. 

Federal efforts in our cause are rather 
insignificant compared with the fine work 
that many of our states are doing. 
Arkansas, for instance, is now building 
what will be the world’s largest hatchery, 
at Lonoke. Two hundred-forty acres 
under water will be used exclusively for 
the rearing of native fish from the 
spawned egg to fingerling size. 

Illinois has authorized a $14,000,000 
bond issue for the purchase of lands and 
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waters for wild life refuges. Minnesota 
has authorized a $2,500,000 bond issue 
for the restoration of unwisely drained 
lands, and the establishment of refuge 
area of 1,600,000 acres. Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Colorado are other 
notable examples of wise _ legislative 
enactments. Many of the “resort” states 
have found that fish and game protec- 
tion and propagation is a paying business, 
a means of attracting more tourists. New 
Jersey’s restocking program—so extensive 
that it was once doomed to fail—is now 
actually self-sustaining. 

And yet another way to save our fish, 
is open to us. Pollution of waters can 
be laid to nothing but industrial care- 
lessness. Numerous instances point to 
the inefficiency of this practice. I know 
of two notable examples where it paid 
companies to discontinue it. One, a large 
dairy products company, had for years 
been dumping nearly two tons a day of 
organic waste into the Illinois River. 
Today this so-called ‘‘waste-matter” is 
carefully evaporated and saved—being 
worth $160 a ton! 

A large chemical company in the east 
had, for years, been dumping a chemical 
derivative so injurious that it poisoned 
bathers in the stream. All fish for fifty 
miles down stream had been killed off; 
even the trees and foliage lining the 
banks had been seared, as if by frost. 
Action of local health commissioners 
called attention to this danger, and an 
investigation was conducted. It resulted 
in the utility of this by-product as a 
component in a valuable chemical cata- 
lyzer. 

In both instances a very simple and 
economical evaporation process segre- 
gated the material of value; the residue 
was carted away. In nine cases out of 
ten, probably, waste can be disposed of 
through other channels than water, and 
at no exorbitant cost. The protection 
of public health, besides the considera- 
tion of game-life and country-side, de- 
mands that every effort be made to influ- 
ence manufacturers toward the abandon- 
ment of stream pollution. Here, again, 
the only thing required is concerted 
action. 

As public interest in artificial propaga- 
tion of fish has grown, methods have 
been bettered to the point where there 
can be practically no doubts about. its 
feasibility. Experiments conducted by 
numerous fishing clubs have brought forth 
a mass of interesting data. Results, on 
the whole, have been entirely satisfactory. 

The Lake St. John experiment, con- 


ducted under the auspices of the Louisiana 
Conservation Department is nothing short 
of amazing. It establishes a new idea 
in feeding methods, and certainly hangs 
up the record for low cost. In a 12 acre 
pond over 2,500,000 sunfish, black and 
white bass were reared from egg to adult 
size in a little over nine months! And 
the cost was only 10 cents a hundred fish! 

Too often fish reared in the artificial 
surroundings of man-made and man-fe: 
pools are unprepared to cope with nat- 
ural conditions when released. It was 
the aim of Percy Viosca, Director of 
Fisheries, to plant only fish large enough 
to take care of themselves when planted, 
fish which while raised in captivity, were 
not fed artificially, but had to hustle 
from birth for every morsel of food, just 
as nature intended. Accordingly, natural 
conditions were reproduced as closely as 
possible in the rearing pool. There were 
islands planted with willows, water 
depths duplicating those of natural 
streams. 

Instead of being transferred from the 
hatchery proper to the rearing pond, by 
artificial methods, the fry simply followed 
the shore-line of their own accord. The 
ponds were originally fertilized with 
stable manure, and re-fertilized twice a 
week with waste fish and fish dressings 
secured from: commercial seiners. Nat- 
ural food organisms were introduced and 
the main rearing pond was stocked with 
top water minnows, gizzard shad, and 
lake shinners. Thus, there was no arti- 
ficial feeding of the game fish themselves. 
And when released, they were fit game 
for the fisherman—schooled in all the 
ways of food rustling. 

Such gratifying results have created 
a new idea of fish culture. Attention 
now is paid toward restoring nature's 
own fish hatcheries instead of increasing 
the number of artificial ones. Improve- 
ment of natural environments not only 
brings better results, but at far less cost. 

In every state of the union there are 
areas of swamp land—low areas inun- 
dated part of the year or back washes of 
rivers. Localities that at very little cost 
could be made into great breeding and 
rearing ponds. Compared with the re- 
sults obtainable, surely a few thousands 
of dollars of state or municipal money 
could not be spent to better advantage. 
The building of levees, and the flooding 
of lands would be employment for un- 
skilled labor. So much is now being 
learned about fish culture that the need 
for Directors of this type of work would 
soon be unnecessary. And the benefits 
of better fish and better sport would be 
open to all. 

Naturally, I think of Conservation and 
Artificial Propagation from the _fisher- 
man’s viewpoint. I have little doubt but 
what practically the same methods can 
be used for our game. and for re-forest- 
ing. All three muchly neglected needs 
have so much in common that. action 
expended toward anyone would benefit 
the rest. 


Neither do I have any doubt but that 
some day this work evill be done. But 
that day may come too late to save our 
diminishing wild life; the damage done 
now may be beyond repair. The ‘ime 
for action is today—and today, luckily 
enough, is calling for constructive work 
to keep men and money busy. 
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ForEstT AND STREAM 


A Mixed Creel 


(Continued from page 183) 


a handful of bait and rushed out of door 
with the words, “I’ll be back.” And in 
twenty minutes to the dot he was back 
again with a big string of yellow perch, 
pickerel and pout. 

Our first trip to Pigeon Lake in the 
light cedar boat propelled by a twin- 
cylinder outboard was intensely interest- 
ing even though we returned empty- 
handed. Most parties travel to the lake 
by automobile, carrying a canoe some 
eighteen miles as there are no craft on 
the lake. A fast boat, however, will get 
you there as quickly and without the in- 
convenience entailed in the overland trip. 
This lake is reached by water via the 
floating bridge at Gannon’s Narrows. 
The bridge, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, is buoyed by a substructure of 
logs and an ingeniously arranged swing- 
ing section permits the passage of boats. 
At a distance it is impossible to distin- 
guish the structure, and as we swung 
around the bend in the narrows at Oak 
Orchard a large sedan was passing over 
it. Ben, who saw it first, could scarcely 
believe his eyes and exclaimed: “Look at 
that car running on the water!” And so 
it seemed until our rapid approach 
quickly disclosed the astonishing mystery 
of the apparently amphibious motor. 

On the other side of the bridge the 
heavily wooded banks of cedar, spruce 
and hemlock gradually gave way to low 
rush-covered flats extending as far as the 
eye could reach, fairly bristling with all 
the earmarks of great musky territory. 
The lake narrowed deliberately until we 
were literally surrounded by a sea of tall 
cattails. Our failure that day in such 
propitious waters we attributed to the ex- 
tremely high wind and rough water. On 
another day—however, that’s another tale. 

Around nine o’clock on the third night 
of our stay we rowed out a short distance 
from shore directly in front of the camp 
and inaugurated our nocturnal session 
with some brand-new luminous plugs. 
The husky and savage prowlers who hied 
themselves to the depths during the day 
were now close inshore bent on business. 
Bill immediately attested this when his 
rod was nearly jerked from his grasp 
by a vicious strike. He struck viciously 
in turn and missed, but scarcely a second 
later his “stalled” plug was struck again 
and this time made fast. 

The fish appeared to exercise twice the 
fury and sagacity of those caught by day; 
fighting as if the very devil was after 
him, never breaking water but churning 
and boring and tugging like the infuri- 
ated warrior that he was. With admira- 
ble doggedness it continued the mad fight 
for nearly ten minutes before it was 
brought alongside where my flashlight re- 
vealed a large-mouth of noble propor- 
tions. Then, as I reached out over the 
sides with the landing net the unexpected 
happened. No sooner had the fish felt 
my blundering thrust as I attempted to 
net it, then, with a tremendous effort, 
leaped and landed squarely into the mid- 
dle of the boat and remained quivering 
there under our amazed eyes. 

On that same night Herbert, our col- 
ored cook, and Sam Longchein, a non- 
descript native negro claiming Indian 
ancestry, repaired to a point beyond 
camp with a can of night crawlers and 
steel casting rods. As we rounded the 
point in our rowboat the following con- 
versation smote our ears. 


“Ah, that'll fetch him. Spittin’ on de 
bait alays does. Have you eber seen 
him, brother?” Herbie asked of his dusky 
companion. 

“Have I seed him?” echoed Sam. 
“Man, he’s a compatriarch in dis neck ob 
de woods,” he finished in perfect Ala- 
baman. 

At that Herbie raised his rod, described 
one or two mystical circles, and flung the 
bait far out into the moonlit water. As 
the great night crawler disappeared be- 
neath the murky surface there was a 
sluggish swirl and the slack line tight- 
ened. “Wow! ejaculated the intrepid 
angler, “that sho’ fotched him.” 

“Go easy boy, go easy!” warned Sam. 
Then, with true Indian stoicism excitedly 
yelled, “Reel towa’ds you, niggah—reel!” 
With this promise of excitement we 
hastily rowed ashore and piled out on the 
field of battle. 

“Easy and reel ha’d,” Sam warned 
again. 

“Ah knows what ah’s at,” replied 
Herbie, rolling his eyes and manning the 
reel hastily as the “bass” ambled towards 
him. It kept coming until it slid under 
the partly submerged log on which Herbie 
was standing. 

“Now, what am he at?” he grunted, 
giving a perfunctory jerk on the line. 
But tug as he might, whatever he had 
hooked remained immobile. 

“Go in an’ fotch him out, ah’ll hol’ de 
line,’ Sam volunteered. 

‘Sho’ ’nuf,” agreed Herbie, “ah’ll feel 
fo’ him lak ah usta fo’ suckahs.” 

After a superficial inspection of the 
shallow water and another lusty but un- 
fruitful jerk on the line Herbie doffed 
his shoes, gingerly stepped into the water, 
and with a slow and cautious movement 
slipped his hands under the log and felt 
about. 

Suddenly a demoniacal shriek rent the 
air and like a being possessed the darky 
leaped from the water in spite of the ten- 
pound snapping turtle tenaciously cling- 
ing to the fleshy part of his right hand. 

“Anyways, he’ll concoc’ some right 
sma’t tu’kle soup,” concluded the philo- 
sophical Herbie after the release of his 
hand. 

That evening we pitched our forester’s 
tent on the only substantial islet in all 
that immense marshland. Under the 
sheltering branches of a wind-tortured 
cedar we made our fire and partook of a 
bountiful if not luxurious repast consist- 
ing of fried musky, sweet potatoes, a 
number of tasty incidentals, and all top- 
ped off by a quantity of exceedingly 
fragrant coffee. Nothing is more zestful 
than culinary odors mingling with the 
pungent smell of wood smoke and the 
balm of the out-of-doors. To this, add 
the rich aroma of pipe tobacco that has 
been kindled with a live coal from the 
fire and you have the acme of luxurious 
contentment. 

As we reclined by the comfortable 
warmth of the fire the twilight hush per- 
meating everything was punctuated only 
by the crackling of the fire or by the oc- 
casional distant wail of a loon. After 
all, those moments by the evening fire are 
the most golden where the events of the 
day and plans for the morrow are quietly 
but enthusiastically discussed. Life’s 
most joyous moments in every angler’s 
existence consist largely of reminiscences 
and anticipations. 
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Oorang Airedales 


OORANG AIREDALES are noted for their in- 
telligence, loyalty and dependability. They have 
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$35.00 each with satisfaction and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 
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HORACE LYTLE 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


A running report of actual lessons and 
gradual progress make this book unique. By 
showing the actual handl!’ng of a particular 
dog the theory is giver tae most useful form 
—that of actual practice. Jrish Field: The 
most practical treatise we have seen. We 
have enjoyed it more than anything we have 
ever read about dogs. American Field: En- 
tirely free from technicalities or theories that 
have not been thoroughly tried out. Anyone 
will profit by reading this book. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth Net $2.00 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $3.25 for both 


Bird Dog Days 


Every dog enthusiast will enjoy this book by 
a well-known sportsman and bench expert. 
Mr. Lytle approaches the subject of bird dogs 
and field trials with a fine understanding. 
Outdoor Life: Presents a vast amount of valu- 
able information and observation. Deals with 
the various breeds, their origin, possibilities, 
fine points in training and work in the field. 


Illustrated. Cloth Net $2.00 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $3.25 for both 


Sandy: The Story of an 
Airedale 


This autobiography of an intelligent and 
courageous dog is a story by a man who loves 
dogs and thoroughly understands them. 


Cloth Net $1.50 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $2.75 for both 


The Story of Jack 
and Other Dog Stories 


12mo. 


Here is humor, pathos and real drama, and in 
each story the chief character is a dog—aire- 
dale, collie, setter or hound 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth....Net $1.50 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $2.75 for both:- 
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AST summer, at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, 
we bred some 2,000 gray mallards, a quarter as 
many black ducks and nearly a hundred pintails, 

as well as some baldpates ‘and a few redheads. Though our 
canvasbacks did not breed, our rosybills from southern 
South America did, but these met with accident by getting 
into a snapping turtle trap and getting drowned. Wood 
ducks bred to a limited extent; mandarins also. By 
autumn, Wintergreen Lake was a mass of ducks. This 
season we will aim to breed swans and more geese, getting 
rid of many of our common ducks as this place is to be 
more of an experimental station than a paying game farm. 
The swales and the marshy nature of the lake shore pro- 
vide a most ideal home for young ducks and swans. The 
pastures for the wild geese are not so ideal; if the early 
summer is hot and dry, late baby geese have trouble find- 
ing tender grasses, though the earlier goslings always find 
an abundance. 

Upland birds have most ideal ground for feeding their 
young as the formation is glacial, thus providing an abund- 
ance of gravel, excellent drainage and plenty of sunshine, 
The soil will be difficult to contaminate. Our last year’s 
production of wild turkeys was very large so that this 
year we will dispose of eggs and not raise any young in 
the hatchery and broodery but will place our efforts on 
still rarer birds. I say “still rarer birds” but I hardly 
know if I mean that as the true northern wild turkey is 
about extinct and almost unpurchasable. Last autumn 
and winter, we disposed of a great number of skunks and 
we should have a large increase in eggs. Then, as usual, 
we will poison crows during the early spring. 

“Will an institution like the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary pays its way?” is a question often asked. 

“Most emphati- 
cally no,’’ I can 
answer. “It is an 
expensive hobby. 
But we could make 
it pay by getting 
rid of all the non- 
breeding birds and 
keeping only those 
that breed. But 
our ideal is to keen 
the non-breeding 
birds until they, too, 
start to breed. 
They are generally 
the most interest- 
ing of the birds. 
Furthermore, we 
have found that, 
in time, such birds 
will change their 
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Black swan on nest at Wintergreen Lake. 
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minds and breed as easily as the more common birds. 

During the past season we bred a number of birds that 
spread around the countryside. Hundreds of gray mal- 
lards were shot outside of the Sanctuary but many upland 
birds found other places suitable and changed their home. 
They are alive and carrying on elsewhere, though nearby, 
as we receive reports of their presence on neighboring 
farms. Were I to get into my car and go out to secure 
every stray bird which some one comes to tell me about, or 
*phones, or writes, or sends word, I could do nothing else. 
Our home-lovers, some very wild, others semi-tame, and 
still others incorrigibly tame, are around and about fill 
up the available space because we have an enormous num- 
ber of free range birds. Then we have regular winter 
visitors, both upland and aquatic, close up to the house 
even, who entirely disappear for the summer months, just 
as we have great flocks of ducks leave us about the first or 
middle of December, according to the weather. This has 
been quite a new idea to many of our visitors, that we 
have a vast number of regular winter birds who never 
show up during spring, summer and autumn, and other 
visiting birds that don’t show up in the summer. Then 
Bob White can be heard, but rarely seen in hot weather, 
but along with cold weather and deep snows and little 
Bob returns in flocks of from 15 to 60; each little brush 
pile has its quota of Bob White. 


ERTAIN pheasants will come around during the 
wintry weather that we do not see all summer. 
Four or five pairs of redbirds eat at our feeding table 
each winter but not a red do we see all summer and 
autumn. Several thousand snow buntings feast on our 
wheat screenings, returning each year to the same spot; 
the very instant the snow disappears, away they all 
go. Hungarians. 
prairie chickens, 
ruffed grouse re- 
turn for a feed 
when the tops of 
weeds are under 
the snow for they 
seem to know 
where food is sup- 
plied. Generally, I 
find the southeast 
side of large white 
oaks quite bare of 
snow and there | 
put the wheat 
screenings and weed 
seeds for visiting 
birds. 
I have found the 
presence of mal- 
lards, both grays 
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and blacks, is a very great inducement 
to all other kinds of ducks, passing by, 
to visit, stop and eat at Wintergreen 
Lake. So I put mallards at the head of 
the list for all duck lakes, these being an 
absolute necessity. A pair of mallards 
and a nail keg on a small pond is a good 
start for a farmer’s boy. But anyone who 
has a big flock of noisy mallards will 
draw or attract other varieties of ducks. 

As for upland birds, I find none to 
equal the California valley quail, as they 
stay about one place and always stay put. 
They are wild but they don’t roam and 
disappear as will ringnecks and Hun- 
garians. 

Here at the Sanctuary, the day after 
Thanksgiving, the temperature registers 
just zero. There is a fair wind from 
the northwest, and three inches of snow 
on the ground. Wild turkeys are moving 
about, after roosting in the white oaks 
all night, as are the brown-eared Man- 
churian pheasants and the silvers. Now, 
these latter two are no hardier, I suppose, 
than the wild turkeys, but the wild tur- 
keys look the colder. I don’t suppose that 
red-legged partridges, California valley 
quail, and Mexican blue quail are as 
hardy as wild turkeys, yet the wild tur- 
keys look colder and more uncomfortable. 
One day, a year ago in February, the 
temperature was 25 below, and I had a 
good close-up look at all my birds. I 
thought the red-legged partridges looked 
the most comfortable and nonchalant 
about such sub-zero weather of all our 
stock, both 
holding up of one leg to warm it; no 


squatting and covering both legs as the | 


Canada geese did; no tight hugging of 
the ground as our old mallards did. 
They just walked right up to me and 
talked to me, and looked so plump and 
sleek as they waited for some seed to be 


thrown down so they could pick out their | 


favorite seeds from among the dozen va- 


rieties I had in the pail, all mixed to-| 


gether. By the way, I really think the 
red-legged are the most beautiful of all 
the partridges. 

Which has the more melodious voice or 
call, Bob White or the California valley 
quail? 

I have always loved the call of Bob 
White, but I have to admit the California 
valley quail with their “ah chuk coo,” 
“ah chuk coo.” What say you? And by 
the way, the valley quail have been accli- 
mated in Scotland and are doing well. 
Also, there are thousands on Vancouver 
Island; the City of Victoria has great 
numbers within its borders. Will they 
come east? So far, from one pair we 
have about half a hundred in their third 
winter, and as I write, some months be- 
fore publication, you must take it for 
granted that they are O. K. now. In the 
meantime I am bringing in new blood to 
prevent in-breeding. 

My friend, A. Valla, of Prague, writes 
me that this spring he intends attempting 
shipment of black cock and capercailzie 
across the ocean to this country, alive. 
He has spent many years of endeavor 
trying to solve the problem of transport- 
ing these most desirable birds to America. 
I greatly admire Mr. Valla for his work 
in trying to save the great bustard from 
extermination. He is also the only dealer 
who secures the rare snow leopard for 
zoos of this country. He it was who se- 
cured the Carpathian stone marten, the 
Carpathian wood marten, and the Si- 
berian and Russian sables for the Ontario 
Government Experimental Fur Farm. We 
should be doing the same thing in this 


aquatic and upland. No| 





country, for ali of..these animals can be 
bred on fur ranches here. 
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SAVE MONEY: 


> 
yr Buy 
= Direct at 
Dealel 
Prices 
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cisco, 


on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
all wire netting orders. 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
Seattle, and Minneapolis. 
generous discounts. 
Steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 


Big saving on 
Prompt delivery in all sizes 


Write for prices and 
Find out about the new low cost 


with Crown and buy more for your money. 


Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 


SILVER BADGERS 


MINK, MUSKRAT, LYNX, 
ERMINE, WEASEL 


High grade foundation stock at 
moderate prices 


Our prime badger pelts topped $72 this 
Spring. Prolific, clean, easily raised, 
profitable, tame. If you have failed 
with all other animals—you can make a 
success with badger. Having lost many 
fine dogs through picking up poison, 
I at last devised the Automatic groom- 
ing exercise Rotary pen. A few dollars’ 
worth of material, a little labor, and 
your dog can exercise—at the same time 
have his glossy coat brushed as much 
as you wish automatically. 

Diagrams and Directions—Automatic Grooming 
Rotary pen, 50c. 

Book on Trapping, and Fur-farming—Badger, 
Ermine Weasel, Muskrat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Mink, etc., $1.50. 

Feed and Care, Badger, We. 

Taking Badger and Wild Animals Uninjured, 
dec. 

Steel-Harness to Hold Wild Badger on Lead, 
also Fisher, $1.25. 


All these books are sold at cost price, and 
exclusively by 


HENRY HOOTON 


Pioneer fur farmer of Saskatchewan 
LESTOCK, SASK., CANADA 


Facts on Fur Farming 
YEAR fod Ramones om co 7 of the VeurBock 
BOOK fat ieee: tanian mates 


.. illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 

American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


Official re; tion organiza of the far breeding industry 
480 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


Attract Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats — 


Provide cover. 
sands where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. 


Plant their Natural Foods. 


This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1355 Tyler Street N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


It tells you all about WILLARD “Custom 
Made” Furs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


and how you can 
30% TO 50% 


SA \ E On the very finest 


quality furs made. You send us your raw 
furs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order. Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 

EXPERT WORKMANSHIP. 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 

COATS AND CHOKERS . 

Are our specialty, styles and models illus- 
trated in free style book. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


30 South First Street, Marshalltown, Iowa 


EGGS €G6S EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 


Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants. 

Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and 
rearing instructions free with order. 


a Silkie egos Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


$1.00 per 15. 
INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Dept. S, Telford, Pa. 


(Partridges) 
Southern Native, Northern and Mexican va- 
rieties. My Free 1930 Folder explains 
varieties, How to plant them, Let- 
ters from prominent customers, 
Prices, etc. Delivery December to 
late April. Largest producer in 


America. 
M. E. BOGLE 
Box 837, San Antonio, Tex. 





EXPERIENCED FISH-BREEDER, 
POULTRY AND GAMEKEEPER 


understands trapping and shooting of vermin, single, with 
a references, ave a er! position only, on 
state, or private estate. are of FOREST and STREAM, 
80 Lafayette Street, New York City. aie 


Upland Game Birds 
and Animal;, 
You can bring and hold thou- 


Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by 


planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


plant. 


Duck Potato and 30 other A i 
Foods described in free illustrated book. a chee aon tee 


It tells what, when, where and how to 


Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. .". 


4 loping Better 
d Fishing Grounds 
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Quail in the Mojave Desert 


“little” valley we had so quickly skirted 
in the morning had widened tremend- 
ously, and a straight line across it to our 
adobe shack seemed an interminable dis- 
tance. After a huge quail dinner we 
smoked and rested and explored about 
the deserted camp which had, at one 
time housed perhaps several dozen per- 
sons. 

It is rather depressing, yet interesting, 
this poking about the habitations of 
desert dwellers long gone. One wonders 
whether the mine paid well and was 
finally worked out, and hopes this may 
have been the situation; or if a new rush 
to another mushroom locality lured these 
pioneers away. But the thought persists 
that they must have failed in their search 
for the “Rainbow’s End,” and dismally 
have wandered back to the towns, with 
shattered dreams. 

Nearly always in these old camps, 
however, there stays one old timer who 
hangs on with that hope and persistence 
born of the desert’s might. He is a 
dreamer, an optimist, likable, and some- 
times a master story teller when you get 
him unlimbered beside a cheerful camp- 
fire. And why should he not have faith 
in this immense, mysterious country so 
full of strange things, a mighty, poten- 
tially rich kingdom which to this day 
no man really knows. 

From our quail ground to the lower 
end of Death Valley the distance is 
130 miles by road, and there are few 
habitations on the way. In Death Valley 
there are two hotels that are visited by 
many tourists in the cool season. But 
that famous sink is 120 miles long, and 
not even the oldest prospector in that 
region has thoroughly explored it. 

To the four points of the compass the 
desert stretches from our hunting ground, 
and scores of the gaunt slate and granite 
ranges that have never been named 
beckon exploration. 


“No use talking, we’ve got to make 
different arrangements,” said Dick. 
“Most of the birds are out near the 
center of the marsh, and we can’t get out 
there with these heavy boots on. Likely 
to strike a honey pot and go right down 
out of sight. Fun’s fun! But I don’t 
think so much of this idea of lugging a 
couple of rubber boots full of black muck 
around all day.” Dick seemed quite pessi- 
mistic, in fact. He likes to hunt, but pre- 
fers to be comfortable while doing so. 


For a time he followed the shore, 
sticking close enough to the woods to keep 
on fairly hard ground, while I got the 
cream of the morning’s shooting, dropping 
several nice birds and missing a lot of 
equally nice ones. 


Then it was noon, and we stopped and. 


ate our lunch at the side of a pretty little 
spring, with white sand bubbling up from 
the force of the cold, crystal water mak- 
ing its way to the surface. 








(Continued from page 177) 


In the late afternoon we loaded the 
cars, drove around a point of the moun- 
tain, and began a long climb toward a 
natural pass in the Providence Range. 
A thousand feet we climbed, and found 
the gravel in the old road wet from 
melting snow. A little higher took us 
into the melting snowbanks which now, 
at dark, were already crusting hard. 

Pinon and juniper trees marched along 
beside us in increasing numbers and size, 
and soon we were deep in the forest. 
The illusion was complete. The desert 
was gone. Then suddenly we came upon 
a lighted cabin, which nestled snugly in 
the top of the pass, and alighted to greet 
Frank, who was to be our host for the 
night. The radiator drain cocks were 
opened none too soon, for the water froze 
as it struck the snow. 

We gathered closely about the roaring 
stove in that cheerful, tight little dwell- 
ing, and watched our host deftly add the 
finishing touches to a roasting pan con- 
taining six rabbits and many quail. After 
supper Frank showed us ore samples and 
told of his many exploring trips in this 
and other adjacent ranges. We learned 
of the Big Horn Sheep in this region; 
that they were now ranging down to the 
sage brush of the valley we had crossed; 
that the range gave sanctuary to at least 
one band, perhaps more. 
many chats with reliable desert men, that 
this noble animal is at least holding its 
own in the major ranges of the desert, 
in spite of probable toll taken by cougars, 
and almost certain illegal killing by hun- 
ters at times. 

The next morning we turned back 
down the long slope, and met the rising 
sun just as we passed the last snow bank. 
A few minutes later we crossed a wide, 
sandy wash, and met the vanguard of 
the quail bands working down from the 
mounta‘r y ; ~~ Ww coats were shed, 

' 


Snowshoeing for Jack-Snipe 


(Continued from page 182) 


“Guess I’ll run back to town, Bob,” said 
Dick as we finished the remnants. 
“Ought to be in the office to-day, and I 
can’t get far enough out to do any busi- 
ness with those birds with this rig, any- 
how.” : 

He offered to leave me on the marsh, 
and call for me after his work in town 
was completed, but, having ideas of my 
own, I refused the offer and returned 
with him. 

At home again, hastily I dug out the 
sturdy old snowshoes and my motorcycle, 
putting the gun and the webs in the side- 
car. The trip back to that marsh did not 
occupy much time, and at 2 P. M., the 
old webs strapped solidly to my feet, I 
was ready for business. 


Ever try it—this snowshoe stunt on a 
soft marsh? It’s a bit different from 
anything else J had ever experienced. 
The trick of the game is to keep your toes 
well raised, forcing the long heels of the 


I believe, after 















gloves laid aside, and we went into 
action. 

The first covey flew down the wash 
and scattered widely, and three of the 
fellows followed. Then someone flushed 
another bunch, which went back upon 
a wide, greasewood flat, and these I fol- 
lowed. I could hear the others all shoot- 
ing, as they worked the scattered birds 
of the first lot, and immediately went to 
work with my own birds, trotting and 
walking in a wide half circle until I 
had placed myself between them and the 
foot of the mountain, Then I had glori- 
ous sport, flushing singles and doubles in 
quick sucession. A few birds ran from 
the small greasewood bushes to better 
cover, but most of them “laid” until 
flushed. 

When six birds exploded from a tiny 
wash I missed with both barrels; then 
killed a long single, missed again, and 
followed with a clean run of six straight 
—all killed dead. “Well; getting back 
to old-time form,” I thought, “guess 
here’s a chance to make a decent aver- 
age for today.” 

My birds were flying toward a wide 
wash, with steep cut banks along the 
upper edges of which grew large, dense 
clumps of greasewood and _ catclaw. 
When I followed along the banks they 
flushed below me, and were quickly out 
of sight. I missed several. Then I made 
a trip down the wash, and they reversed 
tactics of course, the first jump taking 
them over the edge, and always on the 
wrong side of the brush. 

This was pure snapshooting, and the 
satisfaction was great when I did make 
a kill, but it ruined the chance for that 
rashly hoped for “decent average”. 

By noon we were all at the cars, and 
ready for the long journey ahead of us, 
regretful at leaving the wide desert 
which, minus the summer heat, lures one 
on and on to explore its mysteries. 


snowshoes to remain down where they 
belong. Now and then the toes would 
catch under a root or a bunch of tangled 
marsh-grass, then the heels would fly up 
and plaster me from the seat of my pants 
to the top of my hat with rich, black muck 
and water. It was more darn fun! 

However, the old shoes made it pos- 
sible for me to go after those elusive, fast- 
flying Jacks, and I did so, adding to my 
bag every now and then, although it took 
me about three shells to a bird. 

In a corner of the marsh I found 2 
tall cluster of bull-rushes. Wading 
through these provided me with one of 
the finest “hot corners” any sportsman 
could possibly desire, for the rushes were 
literally full of fat, juicy Jacks, alert to 
spring into action. 

Now and then a shot-charge would ex- 
plode one of the round nobs on the ends 
of the rushes, filling the air with a fine 
cloud of simulated feathers. It was es- 
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sential to keep a watchful eye on each 
Jack as he fell, marking him closely and 
accurately, for their autumn plumage 
blended most wonderfully with the weeds. 

Before firing at another bird, my prac- 
tice was to walk directly to the spot 
where the last victim had dropped, 
marking the spot with my handkerchief 
in case there was more immediate busi- 
ness at hand. As soon as the next was 
grassed, or missed, it was easy to return 
to the white marker and complete my 
search. 

There are two ways to kill jack-snipe. 
The first is to take ’em on the rise— 
shoot the minute the bird jumps, and this 
is by far the most deadly method, but 


Forest AND STREAM 


even with the little twenty-gauge it al- 
ways results in some badly shot-up birds. 
The second method, to my mind the pre- 
ferable one, is to let them make their first 
spiralling dart without shooting, then 
lead them carefully and sock ’em at 
twenty-five or thirty yards range. It is 
just as sure, and not nearly so destruc- 
tive of juicy breasts and legs. 


There may be sportier shooting than 
this, but if so, then I have never experi- 
enced it. The Jacks can handle them- 
selves in the air; they never do the same 
thing twice, and even a good marksman 
can be fairly. excused if his misses fairly 
balance his hits. Mine did, anyhow! 


Feathered Rockets of the Heights 


(Continued from page 193) 


colder. We were glad to walk fast in 
order to keep warm. The higher hills 
were topped with snow and below this 
veneer of whiteness hung a curtain of 
clouds that obscured the lower slopes. 
Late in the afternoon Bill and I 
stumbled onto a covey of half-grown 
grouse, which we let go. They seemed 
afraid of nothing, walking the length of 
fallen trees and pausing to watch our 
movements now and then. Two mature 
birds hovered about on a mountain of 


shale rock, being loath to leave the 


vicinity. We let them go unmolested. 


At seven o’clock that night my first 
grouse hunt came to an official close. 
Back in camp Bill and I prepared a hot 
supper and went straightway to bed, be- 
ing dead tired. Truly grouse hunting 
in the mountainous districts is exhaustive, 
thrilling though it is. The next morning 
while preparing for a day’s fishing we 
began laying plans for other hunts. 


The Sporting 
Tootlet 


(Continued from page 195) 


me! ... Let dots represent the interim 
intermud. You probably know the de- 
tails. If not, I make the single, simple, 
statement: It was one sweetly solemn 
mess. 

Directly, Danny re-entered the scene, 
carrying a little paper sack. “Here’s 
your butter,” and he handed the sack 
to Doc. 

Doc’s gratitude was touching. “Couldn’t 
you get more than a quarter of a pound?” 

Twilight had fallen, so Judge switched 
on the glow-worms and away we flick- 
ered for the Lake and the morning 
fishing. 

We beat the sunrise by a good hour. 
Doc strutted forth to warm up the motor 
boat, and the rest of us threw together 
breakfast. Then we waited, and we 
waited. Finally Doc swore his way back 
to camp. The only thing he’d warmed 
up was himself. “That dum-ded-i-um- 
dum motor is on the blink!” 

“We got to have that Butter!” cried 
Danny, running up. 

“What’a ya mean?” rasped Doc. 

“We've got to have. that butter for 
the motor!” panted Judge, waddling 
toward us. 

“Butter?? Motor??” Doc had doubts 
as to their sanity, or rather, no doubts 
as to their insanity. 

“She’s as dry as that skillet,” explained 


the boy, “We got to grease her—an’ that 
butter’s all the grease we have.” 

A terrible moment—life’s crisis. Doc 
gave Danny a hang-him-to-that-limb look, 
and strode away toward the boat. 

We all sat in at the autopsy. Bone 
dry! No doubt about it; grease was 
what that motor needed. We looked at 
our blistered hands; rest was what they 
needed. The physical prevailed over the 
gastrinomical. And Doc’s buttered trout 
wasn't. 

May the aforementioned curtain hide 
from your eyes the foul debasement of 
the ambrosial butter to the low level of 
a mere lubricant. 

Dinner was but a lunch, and unevent- 
ful, save when Danny offered Doc a 
can of sardines. That was hardly a 
diplomatic offering, to say the least, and 
international complications loomed. 

At last we got into the boat and let 
the motor put-put-put our troubles away. 
We trolled, and we trolled. Up the 
north bank, down the south bank, around 
the willows in the upper end. Our four 
lines were out, but not even a cat-tail 
root broke the “quiet along the Potomac.” 

Finally, Danny pulled in his lines and 
began whittling on a piece of water- 
soaked pine. I watched him cut and 
shave the stick. He looked like I-know- 
what-I’m-doing-and-I’m-doing-it. Some 
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Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND COTTO 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the’ late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 
You. Live arrival Every customer 
satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


guaranteed. 
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in Your Back Yard 


The Fur Rabbit Induxry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


“settee te. 


CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick profits. 

CONRAD'S, sox 307 conran’s nancn, DENVER, COLO. 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


50,000 
Bob White Quail 


February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 


Squab Book- FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 

to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 

at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 
breed and profit by new fast sales 

meth: ROCK 


i 
SQUAB CO., 502 H St., Melrose 
Highlands, Massachusetts. Estab- 
lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 





An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those nantes 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
o_o —— —_, 
et report and large 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS, J370 Seventn Avenue, New York 


Attract Wild Duck: 


to waters near you. Plant favor- 
ite natural foods—Wild Rice, 

Pend Ptant, Duck Potato, Wild 
Cel fish and Game Foods. 
Something for every condition. 34 
a successful experience. Write 
or helpful planting information. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
336H Bleck, Oshkesh, Wis. 


It will identify you. 





Learn at Home by 


M Be a taxidermist. wy 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 


MALS GAME HEADS FISH. 
onderfal fascinating new art. 
wae revealed. Easily, quickly ce by 
men, women and boys. Decorate poms 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS 
MEN save your tro —— BIG PROFITS 
for spare these. 1 your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of yourown. Big demand, high 
ES ices. pam 2 from old Feliable school, 
years’ experience, 
Penutifel illustrated 
@ boo w to Learn 
me = Mount’ Game”’, 
with dozens of photos 
es socunted specimens. Free—if you just state 
GE. Write today. Taxidermy is a 
IECESSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 


FREE BOOK NOW —no obligations. Write! 
Seas oeee. Send T NOW! 


ree illustrated 
Seubiieee: ** Also tell me 
Es learn this fascinating art 


leasil feosity quickly by mail. No obli- 


FOR SALE 


2,000 splendid full-winged adult 
Pheasants, ‘about 1 cock to 4 
hens; Ringneck, Blackneck and 
Chinese, 1928 or 1929 hatched. 
$4.00 each, c. i. f.. New. York. 
Not less than 50. Payment to 
shipping agents: Tobias & Co., 
42 Broadway, on live arrival 
New York. 
References everywhere. 


Hungarian Partridges, strong and 
healthy, $11 a pair, c. i. f. New 
York. Send for Price List of 
Pheasants and Eggs. 


GANBIRD PHEASANT FARM, 
— tw. 


GREAT MISSENDEN, 
The PREMIER GAME FARM of EUROPE 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ suppliés. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


$89 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TRAPPERS You play a losing game when 
you use OLD STYLE Traps. The makers 
themselves tell you those traps won't hold caught animals 
unless the animals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the 
only practical and adaptable traps made, that prevent 
“WRING OFFS.”’ Double jaws, frame jaws, tripple 
clutch jaws, high grips, giants, won’t, any of them, do it. 
“Gibbs’””’ GUARANTEES that his traps will. ‘‘Gibbs’’ 
makes TWO —— Traps, SINGLE GRIP Traps in 
all sizes, Live Traps, Trapping Capsules, Trap Tags, etc. 
“GIBBS” TRAPS PAY YOU TO USE THEM—YOU 
PAY TO USE OTHERS 
Coil springs break less than leaf springs too. 
d for free catalogue 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-3 Chester, Penna. 


SURE 


Accurate “and Hard Hitting. ee 
» Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. ™ . 


> Man's Gun". With extra mag 

shoots 18 pomp hy pal : jer pee rg = Ex- 

pressman only plus small express jarges. 
. 683 BROADWAY 

Ocnt, 2 New York City 


MINKS 
Finest Quality Minks 
Breeders and Guaranteed Bred Females 
COLD SPRING FUR FARM, Box 1, Homer, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 


Live Muskrats—Black or Brown 


Prompt delivery. Order now to avoid being disappointed. 
We are experienced and reliable. -Write for..terms and 
prices. Large contracts and ,foreign orders solicit 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-3, Chester, Penna. 
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handy with a knife! I recalled the 
caricature he’d carved on Doc’s garage 
door. 

Danny had sure signed-the-pledge since 
then. Not a single kid-trick on the trip. 
Personally, I liked the boy a lot. The 
way Doc treated him was a dirty shame. 
But that’s Doc’s way. If he doesn’t like 
you, he doesn’t like you. 

“I’ve invented a little wobbler—make 
a pickled herring bite,’ Danny snickered 
to me under his breath, “Could I borrow 
a couple of snell hooks?” 

I gave him the two. He fastened them 
aft of that submarine minnow he’d cut 
out. It was certainly an odd locking 
fish, but I gave enthusiastic encourage- 
ment: “It can’t catch any fewer than 
we've been catching.” 

Judge looked at the contraption. 
is it?” 

“It’s a Sporting-tootlet,” said Danny. 

Doc sneered, “Sporting-tootlet, hell-an’- 
fourteen-devils!” 

“Yes, it’s a hell-an’-fourteen-devil trout- 
getter.” Danny tied the Tootlet to his 
leader and cast it out. 

Doc grunted in disgust. “That thing 
shouldn’t be flopping along with our 
spinners and all that. Scare all the fish 
in the lake.” 

“It’s twisting your line up,” Judge put 
in, “Maybe you'd better reel the brute 
out.” 

Splash! Some playful Hercules had 
tossed Balance Rock into the middle of 
the lake-—a huge rainbow leaping with 
Danny’s Sporting-tootlet in its gaping 
jaws. Congress had adjourned! 

Doc shouted, “Here—let me _ handle 
him.” 

Danny clung. to his doubled pole, 
“Hell-an’-fourteen-devils NO!” 

Judge and I frantically reeled in our 
lines and reeled out advice. Someone 
had wit enough to turn off the motor. 

“Give* him more room!” 

“Keep him tight!” 

“Let ’im run!” 

“Edge ’im in!” 

“Watch your pole!” 

“Watch 

Out again the big brute leaped. Shak- 
ing with fury, he glistened back into the 


“What 


| foaming water. 


Br-r-r-r-r-r_ the reel sang against the 


| drag. 


“Better let me handle him,” advised 


Doc. 

The line cut deep into the water; 
stayed down. 

“Twitch ’im up a little,” said Judge. 

No need. Up he came with a rush, 
and out. Flopping his tail with a vicious 
“Crack!” he charged back into the depths. 

But it is useless to draw-out the de- 
tails. You know how it goes. Those 
violent rushes, wild leaps, sulks on the 
bottom. The gradual edging in. The 
weakening rushes, fewer leaps, longer 
sulks. The desperate dashes for free- 
dom that br-r-r-r-r-r the reel and jump 
your nerves. The big. glistening body 
gasping besides the boat. The last fran- 
tic flop that brings your heart to your 
mouth. And then—the net! 

Simple, just like that. A year in 
twenty minutes,—and darned near a half- 
pound per minute.~ Nine pounds in his 
swimming suit; take it or leave it. Some 
pork-barrel Senator to catch on a whit- 
tled whatnot! 

Judge fingered the Sporting-tootlet. 
“That’s a queer looking minnow.” 

“That trout was blind!” Doc was dis- 
gusted and about ready to pick up his 
marbles. “It’s getting late and all that. 
We'd better start back.” 


and 
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He was handling the motor, so we 
turned. As we skirted the tules in the 
shallows, “Splash!”, another rainbow on 
that Tootlet. 

This one was a slim senator from one 
of the smaller states, but a fighter from 
way-back,—the sort who’d vote with the 
minority just for the scrap. Finally we 
won him over to the drys—inside the 
boat. 

I doubt if it would have been so late 
if Doc had been hooking trout instead of 
the kid. But, anyway, it was late enough 
by the time we got Lady Lu packed and 
started home. 

I’ll remember that night-ride as long 
as I live—which will be to the age of 
eighty, not ninety as previously announced. 
Another ten years gone for sure. Danny 
and I clung together in the back seat. 

Besides Judge’s demoniac driving, 
there was the nerve-grinding raw-raw- 
raw of Doc’s monologue. He was broad- 
casting topics that you’d never tune-in 
as bed-time-stories. He was profane and 
prolific on “Fool’s Luck” as he called it. 
That was his whole.train of soliloguy— 
a long train too—all box-cars for Danny. 
I was afraid the boy was hearing it too, 
though he appeared half-asleep. 

Doc’s little happy-days were not ex- 
actly balm for old bruises. I didn’t care 
a German dime whether they kissed or 
crowned each other. But it seemed like 
kindergarten bosh for Doc to needlessly 
razz the boy. 

“Why any fool is apt to get lucky and 
all that,” etc., etc., et al. A deaf Moron 
could tell he was Pele Me Danny. Any- 
body but the let’er-slip Judge would have 
told him to dry-up. 

I dozed-off for a moment or two, and 
when I opened my eyes, there was 
Danny—Holy tripe!—fixing Doc’s old 
wicker creel! z 

I just stared and didn’t say boo. 

There were a couple of broken slats 
in the front of the creel. I remember, 
last year, Doc had kicked it out of camp 
after a bad day’s fishing. Danny was 
patching-up this break. Some coals-of- 
fire stuff! Doc would sure feel cheap. 

The boy evidently finished his fixing, 
though I couldn’t see very well in the 
moonlight, and shoved the creel back into 
the corner of the tonneau. That cer- 
tainly showed good spirit on Danny's 
part—repairing that fish-basket, after the 
scurvy way Doc had treated him. 

I pretended to wake-up about this time, 
and said a few good-boys in a round- 
about way just to let the kid know I 
liked him. I couldn’t help wishing, how- 
ever, that Danny had landed an upper- 
cut instead of turning the other cheek. 

Well, “all things to an end must come, 
tra-de-um-dum-dum” as the poem goes, 
even a Flying-Dutchman back from a 
fishing trip. 

At last we dropped anchor by Judge’s 
house. 

“Let’s unload the stuff in the morn- 
ing.’ Judge yawned with audible free- 
dom and flung his arms about. 

Doc said testily, “I’ll take my fish 
tonight.” 

Danny handed him his creel, and de- 
parted houseward. 

I held-up the flash-light. 

And there on the front of the creel— 
Holy tripe!—was a face—Doc’s face. 
No mistake. Every classic feature. 

Heavy pencil strokes made the outline, 
eyes, and mouth. 

The little turned-up mustache was 
formed by two fishhooks. 

Wedged between the broken stays was 
the Sporting-tootlet. Holy tripe !—it was 
—and had been—Doc’s long nose. 


It will identify you. 
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CanYOU- 


All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your 


home is contained in these six books. 
instructions for finding natural foods. 


Here are definite 
Pictures to help 


you identify flowers, birds, trees and animal tracks. 
Games to be played in camp. Pastimes for the camp- 


fire circle. 


Lists of necessary equipment for long or 


short excursions into wild country. First aid treatment. 
What to do if you lose your way. A veritable college 
course in the school of nature! 


OW good a woodsman are 
H YOU? Are you at home in 

big timber, in the mountains, 
in a frail canoe on lakes or streams? 
Can you light a fire without matches? 
Can you make a_sundial—quickly, 
with materials at hand? Identify the 
birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and_ toadstools? 
Recognize poison ivy? Erect a water- 
proof shelter? 

This marvelous set of books tells 
you how to do all these things—and 
countless others. Hiking and Canoe- 
ing covers every phase of those two 
sports, from equipment and directions 
for achieving the utmost comfort on 
the trail or stream to the handling of 
small craft over rapids, etc., etc. 
Animals and Birds tells its own story. 
Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Indiancraft 
is full of the lore of the first and best 
of all woodsmen. Sign language, 


Nature’s Own 


No ONE knows more about outdoor 
life than Ernest Thompson Seton. 
No one has studied the lives of In- 
dians and pioneers more carefully. 
No one has a greater or more sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the beauties 
and wonders of nature—flowers, 
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WOUDCRAFT 


SETON 


ceremonials, blazing trails, etc. Wood- 
craft, stories of adventure, instruc- 
tions for living on the land, seeing 
with both eyes everything that is be- 
fore you. FHarth and Sky, weather 
forecasting, romance of the flowers 
and shrubs and trees. How to find 
your way by natural signs, “compass- 
golden-rod,” moss on trees, the stars 
at night. Contains maps of the heav- 
ens, etc., etc. Wild Animals! 

Everyone who loves the out-of- 
doors will find these the most fasci- 
nating and valuable of books. Master 
woodsman and master story teller, 
Ernest Thompson Seton always has 
something new and interesting to tell 
you. Here are over 1700 pages of 
interesting information and entertain- 
ment: Woodland lore, adventure tales, 
animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, pioneer tales and specific 
instructions covering every phase of 
life in the open. 


University 


trees, birds, small winged 
creatures, wild and domestic 
animals. 

He wrested this knowledge 
from Nature herself, by living in 
the open and through years of in- 
timate contact with the American 
Indians. 


Library of Pioneering 
and Wooderaft 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


WITHOUT cost or obligation on your 
part, we will gia ‘y send the six vol- 
umes of the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft, beautifully bound in 
three-quarter leather and profusely 
illustrated with more than 1,450 
photographs and drawings by the 
author, for one week’s free inspection. 


One Week 


Them 
FREE! 


Return them at our expense if they do not 
Measure up in every way to your expecta- 
tions, or send only $1.50 first payment, then 
$2 a month till a total of $13.50 has been 
paid, an astonishingly low price for books of 
such charm and worth. No risk. A _ world 
of pleasure and a wealth of outdoor knowledge 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. S-643 New York 


Examine 


tie the best knot for 
your purpose every 
time? This is the 
bow-line that neither 
slips nor jams. 
Scores of other 
necessary knots are 
described and illus- 
trated in these books. 


CAN YOU—see as well as 
you think you do? Just how 
good are your eyes? Have 
you ever tried this interesting 
Rabbit-Test? It is only one 
among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, 
hunter and outdoor man— 
with which these books are 
crowded. 


Can you laya & 
good cooking 4 
fire correctly Gé 
in the open? 
Which of these 
pictures. is 
wrong? 


“i 0; 


Can YOU identify the 
tracks and trails of animals 
q in the woods? Here is an- 
other sketch from the LI- 
BRARY OF PIONEER. 
ING AND WOOD. 
w CRAFT, by Ernest 


4 Thompson Seton. Do you 


know the thrill of coming 

upon these marks in the 

wilds? Of recognizing 

dg them? Of following them 
with gun or camera? Let 

w this master woodsman tell 

you how to read the marks 

beasts leave behind them, 

for you to trail, 


8 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept, S-643, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


' Gentlemen: Please send me for free examina- 
tion, the Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
(6 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, bound in 
three-quarter leather. I shall either return the 
books within five days or send you only $1.50 as 
first payment, then $2 a month till the full 
price of $13.50 has been paid. 


Name 


Occupation 


Check here [] If you prefer the cloth edition, 
send only $1 first payment and $2 monthly until 
a total of only $11 has been paid. 





YER 


AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE 
and BRANT SHOOTING 


N this authoritative book the writer has com- 
] bined in one volume a portrait and description 
of the various ducks. geese. brant and swan 
recognized by the wild fowler; the story of their 


G. HOWARD WATT, Dept. B10 

1819 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING by Dr. William Bruette. if I 
am not satisfied with this book I can return it in five 
days and the purchase price will be refunded. (Price 
$7.50.) 


lives, feeding habits, migrations. courtship, nest- 
ings. and the rearing of their young. The methods 
employed in their pursuit in the different sections 
of the country; the building of boats, blinds, de- 
coys and other appointments. The training of live 
decoys, retrievers and tolling dogs. 

The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and methods of estimating the 
speed, distance and leads necessary to consummate 
the various shots that present themselves on the 
marshes and in the blinds. A practical system for 
raising ducks and controlling vermin that will en- 
able the farmer to derive a profit from his marsh 
lands and such other information as may prove of 
value and interest to sportsmen. It is far and 
away the most complete, useful and entertaining 
volume on the subject ever published and covers 
the entire field of North American wild fowl 
shooting. It supersedes all books written on this 
subject heretofore. 




















